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Clinton says 
‘sorry’ publicly 
for his affair 
with Lewinsky 



ChemotuynftB warned prices would rise further and caBed for an *economfc ta otetoretep* RctuaAP 

Chernomyrdin hints at tight 
controls to protect rouble 


Home runs are 
where the heart 
is as US turns its 
back on troubles 


By Stephen fitter in Dublin 
and Haifc Suzman hi Washington 

US President Bill Clinton, 
yesterday publicly uttered the 
word he bad so far avoided when 
speaking of his affair with Mon- 
ica Lewinsky: Sorry. 

Mr Clinton, In Dublin for a 
meeting with Bertie Ahem, the 
Irish prime minister, was smart- 
ing from sharp criticism by a 
respected fellow Democrat in the 
Senate on Thursday night. 

Senator Joseph Liebennan of 
Connecticut, criticised the presi- 
dent for underestimating the 
moral dimension of his behav- 
iour. “Such behaviour is not only 
inappropriate; it la immoral." 

Mr Clinton said: “There's noth- 
ing that he or anyone else could 
say in a personally critical way 
that I don’t imagine Iwould dis- 
agree with since I’ve already said 
it to myself. And I'm very sorry 
about it" He said he had been 
briefed on Sen Llebennan’s 
remarks “and basically I agree 
with what he said. I’ve already 
said that I made a bad mistake, it 
was indefensible and I’m sorry 
about It". 

Mr Clinton first openly admit- 
ting an “inappropriate" relation- 
ship with the former White 
House intern on August 17. tell* 
ing television viewers he regret- 
ted it. In Moscow on Wednesday, 
in his first press conference since 
then, he said he had asked for 
forgiveness. Yesterday he told 
journalists he was very sorry. 

Sen Liebennan said Mr Clinton 
had jeopardised his administra- 
tion’s accomplishments, compro- 
mised his moral authority, dam- 
aged his credibility and 
complicated the efforts of parents 


to instfl values in t hei r flhiHwn 
The administration is clearly 
worried that the senator’s 
remarks will trigger a landslide 
of criticism from the president’s 
own party and thwart its efforts 
to push through important legis- 
lation in the mining TT K^nthw . 

Mike McCrary, the president’s 
spokesman, said the president 
bad discussed the remarks with 
him before be thpm, sug- 

gesting that the more apologetic 
tone was no accident He said 
Ersldne Bowles, the White House 
chief of staff, had intervened 
with Sen Lieberman in an 
attempt to delay his remarks 
untQ the president returned to 
US soil over the weekend. 

It was not immediately clear 
that Mr Clinton's conciliatory 
stance would stave off growing 
criticism from political allies. 
Bob Kerrey, the Democratic sena- 
tor from Nebraska who is consid- 
ering a bid for the presidency in 
2000. said: “The president has got 
to go further." 

But Mr Clinton's aides took 
encouragement from the fact that 
Mr Liebennan said that tafir of 
resignation and impeachment 
waa "unjust and unwise" and 
stopped short of calling for for- 
mal action on the matter. 

Although several Republicans 
have openly called for Mr Clin- 
ton's resignation, most members 
of Congress seem content to wait 
until Kenneth Starr, the indepen- 
dent counsel investigating allega- 
tions of wrongdoing by the presi- 
dent, presents his final report 
before taking the matter further. 
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Bj Ctuystta Freeland In Moscow 


Victor Chernomyrdin, Russia's 
acting prime minister, yesterday 
hinted at introducing a currency 
board to stop the economic crisis 
which hs pushed the rouble to 
new lows and already triggered a 
jump in inflation. Such a system 
would set a fixed exchange rate 
by matching the amount of 
money in circulation with Inter- 
national reserves. 

“We will strictly tie the mone- 
tary mass to the gold arid foreign 
reserves of the central bank," Mr 
Chernomyrdin said, warning that 
prices would rise further. He 
added that domestic industry 
tnay need to be protected and 
called for an “economic dictator- 
ship". 

That proposal was interpreted 
by some as pandering to pressure 


for a return to Soviet-style con- 
trols, but reformers in the gov- 
ernment said be was alluding to 
the strict economic HMpihw of a 
currency board system. 

Mr Chern o myrdin's hints about 
such a move came as the bottle 
with parllamenfwer his nomina- 
tion intensified: His bid to be 
reconfirmed as premie- received 
a boost yesterday when the Fed- 
eration Council, the upper 
house of the Russian parliament, 
backed his candidacy. 

But this represents only moral 
support; the deciding vote must 
come from the Duma, the Com- 
munist party-dominated lower 
chamber, which postponed 
a second ballot on Mr Cherno- 
myrdin from yesterday until 
Monday. 

The conflict between the 
Tframlin and the Duma over Mr 


Chernomyrdin's candidacy has 

dpstnhfflgpd the gQVBT nmpnt and 

raised the spectre of the dissolu- 
tion of parliament or the resigna- 
tion of President Boris Yeltsin. 
But it is still possible that the 
Duma will give in either on Mon- 
day or an the third and decisive 
final vote. 

As the political battle rages, 
the Russian economy is sinking 
further into crisis. According to 
official statistics, prices jumped 
15 per cent in August, the highest 
monthly rise since January 1995. 
The rouble also plunged to an 
official rate of nearly Rbs 17 
against the dollar, compared with 
a rate of Rbs 651 three weeks 
ago. 
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By John Anthers in Haw York 


Forget tumbling markets, 
presidential scandals and slickly 
marketed sports like American 
football - this weekend the US 
has resumed its love affair with 
baseball, and nothing matters 
more than the number 61. 

The number combines history 
and statistics - baseball’s life 
blood. In the 1927 season. Babe 
Ruth, the most famous American 
sportsman yet bom, hit 60 home 
runs - a record which was expec- 
ted to stand forever. 

In 1961. Roger Maris, one of the 
New York Yankees like Babe 
Ruth, reached 61. Hie nation was 
appalled, and the haaphaii com- 
missioner ruled that his record 
was 61*. because Marls had more 
games on his schedule than 
Ruth. 

As this weekend started, Mark 
“Big Mac" McGwire of the St 
T /nris Cardinals had hit 59 home 
runs for the season. Sammy Sosa 
of the Chicago Cubs stood on 56. 
Both should reach 61 faster than 
Ruth reached 60, and 62 foster 
than Maris reached 61. 

The nation is spellbound. Huge 
crowds gather just to watch the 
massive McGwire take batting 
practice before the game. The 
Cardinals sell out stadiums in 
New York and Pittsburgh which 
have not sold out in years, even 
though they have lost more 
games than they have won this 
season. 

Baseball, which stood unrival- 
led as the national pastime for 
most of the century, has been 
overhauled by the slicker market- 
ing of football and basketball in 
recent years. But this year's 
epic shows that neither can 
match baseball's emotive tug of 
history. 

Television barons are embar- 
rassed. They bid unprecedented 


sums to televise professional 
gridiron football earlier this year. 
But when the National Football 
League season starts on Sunday, 
nobody will notice. Basketball's 
season may be delayed by a 
labour dispute - which Is ironic 
considering that it was a strike 
over wages for baseball in 1994 
which had a critical impact in 
turning fans away. 

Disney's ESPN cable network 
now appears to have made an 
awfUl mistake. It won the rights 
to show football games on Sun- 
day evenings, even though this 
clashed with their contract to 
show baseball games at the 
same time. 

So ESPN has sacrificed an 
opportunity to televise the game 
In which McGwire could break 
the record in favour of a mean- 
ingless early season football 
game. Rupert Murdoch's Fox net- 
work has snapped up the rights 
Instead. 

McGwire, an affable personal- 
ity, obviously dislikes the atten- 
tion. In recent weeks, the press 
has started a debate over his use 
of a supplement called androste- 
nedione to enhance the effective- 
ness of his training regime over 
the last year. Some pharmacists 
have compared it to anabolic ste- 
roids and it Is banned at the 
Olympics and by American foot- 
ball, but not by baseball or bas- 
ketball. 

The controversy has taken 
some of the shine off McGuire's 
achievement. But he was a phe- 
nomenal hitter long before he 
started taking the substance, and 
would probably have beaten the 
record before now if he had not 
been plagued by injuries. 

If McGwire does take the 
record - and Sosa himself says 
that “Mark’s the man" - it will 
certainly not be demeaned by an 
asterisk. 


News General 


China Daily criticises Habibie 


An official Chinese newspaper yesterday criticised Indonesian 
president BJ. Hab&ie for felling to tackle the persecution of his 
country's ethnic Chinese minority. The China Daily dsmlssed to 
claim mat poHce had found no evidence of the rapes of Chinese 
women during Indonesian riots. Human rights groups and diplomats 
In Jakarta believe many rapes did occur. 

Page 3 


NEC raided in scandal probe 

Japanese prosecutors raided the central Tokyo headquarters of NEC 
In a widening arms procurement scandal. Toyo Communication 
Equipment in which NEC holds a big stake, was found to have over- 
charged the Japanese Defence Agency Y2£bri {SI 8m) for procure- 
ment orders over five years. Page 3 

Kim set to assume supreme leadership 

Kim Jong-tt, son of Noth Korea’s founder, will complete to transi- 
tion to power as the country’s supreme leader as early as today 
when parliament elects him president to coincide wfth the nation's 
50th anniversary. Page-3 

Fujitsu blames chip glut for UK plant closure 

Japanese electronics company Fujitsu blamed global overcapacity In 
mwnory microchips for its decision to end semiconductor production 
In north-east England. The toss of 570 jobs domes on top of a recent 
closure announcement by Germany's Siemens, which will axs 1,100 
staff untess a buyer Is found for Its plant Page 3 


Anwar Ibrahim 


Effilif Mohamad, Malaysia’s prime 
iter, Isolated himself from the V 
: this week as he sacked his 
iy, Anwar Ibrahim, and attacked 
haracter. But Mr Anwar 
ftingback. 
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News Business 


Electronic exchange approved 

The Commodity Futures Trading Commission, regulator of America's 
derivatives exchanges, yesterday approved the creation of foe first 
electronic exchange to trade US Treasury bond futires. Opening on 
Tuesday, the new exchange is a joint venture between Cantor Fitz- 
gerald, largest broker of US Treasury cash bonds, and the New York 
Board of Trade. Bid the approval move has outraged the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the world's largest futures market Page 24 

Japan's steelmakers Issue pr o fi ts warnings 

Heavy tosses are expected this year at Japan’s big five-steelmakers 
as a result of Asia’s weak economies. Their warning, coming on top 
of -this week’s coBapse of NKK subsidiary Toa Steel, sort steel 
shares into re t r eat Page 24; World stocks, Page 2f 

Rock band poised to sign big PoiyGram deal 

Irish rock band U2 has struck one of the music Industry’s most 
lucrative deals. The three-album agreement with record company 
PoiyGram, due to be signed next week, Is expected to earn the band 
more than $50m In advances. Page 24 

European shares rise at end of switchback week 

European equity markets moved higher 
after another volatile week when trade 
was do m in a ted by the swings of WaH 
Street 'and the crisis In emerging markets. 
The FTSE Eurotop 300 Index gamed 
1330, or 036 per cent, to 1,078.39 while 
the Paris and Frankfurt bourses both 
gained more than 1 per cent Traders said 
Investors were cautious ahead of Wall 
Street's hofiday on Monday and the Russian Diana vote on Victor 
C he mofn y rdfei. Dollar's rise, Page 2; Grisly, grisly, Page 6; World 
stocks. Page* 20 and 21; Currendee, Page 9; Lex, Page 24 

Cotiper industries buys British group 

Houstofrbaaed lighting group Cooper Industries became the latest 
US corporate buyer to go bargain hunting in the UK with the cash 
purchase of British counterpart TLQ for £32 1m ($530m). Page 22 


PTxom: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online arch i ve of back articles at http://www.Fr.ccm 
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YEN BOUNCES UP SHARPLY LUCRATIVE PLAY ON THE INTEREST RATE GAP HALTED BY WORLD FINANCIAL TURMOIL 


Dollar’s rise may be at an end 


By Richard Waters and 
John Labata in New York 


When the US and Japan 
stepped into the foreign 
exchange markets to prop up 
a plunging yen earlier this 
summer, it was widely 
viewed as a measure that 
would work only if Japan 
took the necessary steps to 
break out of Its economic 
malaise. 

Two months later, Japan 
is still beset by a policy vac- 
uum aud the economy 
remains in a slump. How- 
ever, that has uot stopped 
the yen from staging a 
remarkable recovery. 

A dollar would have 
bought less than 134 yen yes- 
terday, compared with 146 
just three weeks ago - the 
Japanese currency's stron- 


gest showing on the foreign 
exchanges since May, and 
the most pronounced bounce 
since the yen started its 
slide more than three years 
ago. 

The sharpness of the 
reversal against the yen 
largely reflects short-term 
fallout from the shock that 
has reverberated, around the 
world’s financial system, 
according to currency ana- 
lysts and traders. That 
would suggest that the dol- 
lar's decline may be short- 
lived, and tbat it could 
bounce again once calm 
returns. 

However, the greenback's 
slide against the yen has 
been accompanied over tbe 
past week by a marked soft- 
ening against the D-Mark 
and other European curren- 


cies. Rather than just a tech- 
nical setback, the currency 
market fs now signalling its 
belief that the long-term 
appreciation of the dollar 

may be coming to an end. 

The short-term technical 
factors behind the currency 
gyrations stem largely from 
the large gap between US 
and Japanese interest rates. 
For three years, speculators 
have played that, spread by 
borrowing cheaply in yen, 
then using tbe money to buy 
US stocks and bouds. The 
low Japanese borrowing 
costs, rising US financial 
asset prices aud steadily 
weakening yeu were a 
potent combination. 

The crisis in tbe interna- 
tional financial system has 
Interrupted this lucrative 
game. Many of these risky 


bets have been reversed - 
either because cash-strapped 
speculators needed to raise 
money to cover losses suf- 
fered elsewhere, or because 
the fear that has returned to 
the mar kets has encouraged 
hedge funds and others to 
back away from their most 
risky positions. 

The slide in the ITS stuck 
market has contributed to 
the reversal of Uiese dollar- 
yen positions, accelerating 
the dollar’s fall, says Kevin 
Flanagan, money market 
economist at Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter. 

The decline may have 
been acceuLuated by its tim- 
ing. Japanese institutions 
typically halt their buying of 
foreign bonds during March 
and September, when they 
draw up their half-year 


accounts, according to ana- 
lysts at J.P. Morgan. On top 
of that, many may sell US 
Treasury bouds to help cover 
losses at home before the 
end of the month. 

While these factors are' 
largely technical, however, 
the US financial markets 
have been signalling their 
belief that fundamental 
forces may also be at work 
in the dollar’s decline. 

“There has been a growing 
conviction on the part of 
International Investors that 
US economic growth is slow- 
ing substantially.” says John 
Lipsky. chief economist at 
Chase Manhattan. Short- 
term US interest rates have 
fallen below the official 
interest rate set by the Fed- 
eral Reserve - a clear sign 
tbat the markets expect the 



Fed to cut rales before the 
end of the year to reignlie 
economic growth. Lower 
interest rates and a slowing 
economy would both stem 
the demand for the dollar. 

Even if the Fed eventually 
cuts interest rates, though, it 
does not necessarily follow 
that the dollar has to fall. 
With Japan still a long way 
from fixing its financial sys- 
tem, the yen is likely to stay 
underpressure. 


plans 


Clinton 
drive for new 
IMF funds 


By Stephan Hdler in Dublin 


President Bill Clinton plans 
to return to Washington 
from Ireland this weekend 
and launch a renewed effort 
to secure additional funding 
for the International Mone- 
tary Fund. White House offi- 
cials said yesterday. 

The push will begin today 
with the president's weekly 
radio address, aides said. 
This will concentrate on the 
health of the US economy 
and raise tbe importance of 
the world economy to the 
continued well-being of 
Americans. In this context, 
tbe president will argue tbat 
new funding for tbe IMF - 
now awaiting approval by 
the House of Representatives 
- is an, important element iu 
securing global economic 
stability. 

The importance of tbe IMF 
has been further empliasised 
this week during the presi- 
dent's visit to Moscow, 
where the intense financial 
aud k-onomic crisis has sent 
shockwaves through other 
•‘emerging” markets, such as 
Latin America, and even 
influencing the sharp drop 
in Wall Street over the past 
week. 

James Steinberg, deputy 
national security adviser, 
said that IMF funding would 
be “an important priority" 
when the president returned 
home. “I think nothing can 
make a stronger case than 
the events of recent days 
about tbe importance of hav- 
ing the resources to deal 
with these situations to give 
confidence to the interna- 
tional community.” 


The US administration is 
proposing a capital increase 
totalling $!8bn for the Fund, 
which if agreed will trigger 
capital injections from other 
INS' members. This week the 
proposal passed overwhelm- 
ingly through the Senate by 
a vote of 90 to three. How- 
ever, the House of Represen- 
tatives is much more prob- 
lematic. 

The leader of the majority 
Republicans Id the House, 
Dick Armey, is a long-time 
critic of the IMF and has 
strongly argued against the 
funding. The Speaker of the 
House. Newt Gingrich, lias 
been more favourable to the 
proposal But, in a letter to 
Robert Rubin, US Treasury 
secretary, this week, he 
asked for an explanation of 
why Russia’s financial crisis 
worsened even after a $23bn 
IMF-led support package 
agreed on July 20. 

He said in the letter that 
the IMF role in Russia 
“raises crucial questions 
that need to be fully and sat- 
isfactorily answered before 
any American taxpayers’ 
dollars are committed to the 
IMF".’ 

The House is expected to 
vote on the issue before the 
end of the current congres- 
sional session scheduled for 
October 9. but no date has 
yet been indicated. It is 
expected to be a period of 
intense activity for decisions 
relating to appropriations. 

The IMF is estimated to 
have about liObn in avail- 
able resources and a further 
Sifibn available under the 
more cumbersome General 
Arrangements to Borrow. 


Chernomyrdin offers all things to all men 


Chrystia Freeland 

reports on the 
political goals of a 
master of 
obfuscation 


A: 


s he fought to win back 
his old job as Russian 
prime minister, Victor 
Chernomyrdin demonstrated 
that he Is a master of one of 
the chief political arts - tbe 
art of obfuscation.. 

A former Soviet enterprise 
director. Mr Chernomyrdin 
is often pigeon-holed as a 
stolid, inarticulate Soviet-era 
throwback. But yesterday, in 
his brief address to the Fed- 
eration Council, the upper 
house of the Russian parlia- 
ment, Mr Chernomyrdin was 
an agile contortionist serv- 
ing up an ambiguous eco- 
nomic speech which offered 
all things to all people. 

For the Communists and 
nationalists, there were ref- 
erences to “economic dicta- 
torship". For the industrial- 
ists there were .'illusions to 
trade barriers and a forgiv- 
ing wave of soft credits. And 
for the reformers and the 
International Monetary 
Fund, there were tantalising 
hints of ipugh financial sta- 
bilisation and even of impos- 
ing the rigid economic disci- 
pline of a currency board. 

“Mr Chernomyrdin has 
never been known for his 
straightforwardness, but he 
exceeded himself today," 
said Andrei Illarionov, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Analysis. "In a short 
speech he managed to say 
several contradictory things 
about economic policy. But 
his political goal was to win 
support from the Federation 
Council and In this be suc- 
ceeded." 

Yet behind the calculated 
ambiguity, some observers 
believe it is already possible 



Victor Chernomyrdin with Igor Sergeyev, acting defence minister, in parliament yesterday 


Reuters 


to detect the outlines of the 
economic policy that Mr 
Chernomyrdin will pursue if 
he is endorsed by parlia- 
ment 

Tbe tentative economic 
consensus seeming to 
emerge within tbe politically 
fragile Russian government 
and the domestic business 
community is itself paradox- 
ical. 

The basic idea appears to 
be tiiat the government 
should first release an ava- 
lanche or soft credits, sweep- 
ing away the web of inter- 
enterprise debt and wage 
arrears which is paralysing 
the economy, but also bring- 
ing high inflation. 

Then, after inflation has 
swept through the economy 
for a few weeks or months, 
the government would 
impose a still vaguely 
defined radical financial sta- 
bilisation programme, poten- 
tially going so far as to 
appoint a currency board. 

“My guess is that he 
{Chernomyrdin] is going to 


opt for running the printing 
presses until the end of tbe 
year,” Rory MacFarquhar, 
an economist at the Russian 
European Centre for Eco- 
nomic Policy, predicted. “He 
will sort out arrears, bail out 
the banking system, and so 
forth. And then I think the 
idea is tbat starting January 
l there will be a bright capi- 


ta lead the country into a 
crisis, to lead it into Infla- 
tion. The society will be able 
to move out of the crisis 
only once it becomes really 
severe.” 


Of course, for the ordinary 
Russians who are already 
forming desperate queues 
outside banks trying.to with- 
draw thejr gatgngrand ejear- 


talist.^mjybeLinclud- 
ing some sortof currency' 
board arrangement." 


Leading Russian business- 
men agree that the country 
is probably doomed to a 
period of high inflation 
before it will be able to mus- 
ter the political will for 
another painful attempt to 
stabilise the economy. 

"What we need now is 
shock therapy for the politi- 
cal class," argued Konst- 
antin Kagalcivsky. first vice 
chairman of Menatep Bank 
and a former Russian direc- 
tor of the International Mon- 
etary Fund. “The role of the 
current government - no 
matter who is In it - will be 


a frenzy of panic buying, 
this emerging economic 
strategy offers little." immedi- 
ate consolation. Soft credits 
may temporarily allow work- 
ers to receive months of 
unpaid wages, but Urey will 
only add to the inflation 
which, last month, was 
already racing ahead at a 
brisk rate of 15 per cent. 

The bigger profilem is 
that, even if the government 
has the best of intentions 
when it releases the genie of 
inflation, there is no guaran- 
tee that later on it will man- 
age to force it back in to the 
bottle. 


MARKET CONTAGION BRAZIL AND VENEZUELA DOWNGRADED AS RATING AGENCY SHOWS CONCERN AT RISKS TO EMERGING MARKETS 


Moody’s warns on Latin America and China 


By Edward Luce in London, 
John Ridding Hi Hong Kong 
and James Kynge Hi Beijing 


Iu a sweeping action. 
Moody’s Investor Services, 
Hie credit rating agency, lias 
downgraded both Brazil and 
Venezuela and warned that 
global market contagion 
could also engulf China, 
llung Kong. Mexico and 
Argentina. 

The move, whicli follows 
one of the most turbulent 10 
days in the rcceut history *>f 
emerging markets, is tbe lat- 
est evidence of mounting 


concerns that Latin America 
and Cliina could be the next 
financial dominoes to fall. 

The agency, which down- 
graded Brazil and Venezuela 
by one notch to B2, warned 
that Mexico and otbers were 
“vulnerable to further tight- 
ening in international liquid- 
ity and susceptible to conta- 
gion effects" of the global 
flight to safety by investors. 
This was in spite of Mexico's 
impressive economic reforms 
in the last three years and 
its improved economic fun- 
damentals. 

Moody’s and Standard and 


Poor's came in for wide- 
spread criticism last year for 
failing to foresee the Asian 
financial crisis. Since then, 
both agencies have down- 
graded the sovereign ratings 
of a number of emerging 
markets both in Asian and 
elsewhere. 

“These raliug downgrades 
will make it harder for Latin 
America to cope with the cri- 
sis," said Arnap Banerjee, 
director of Foreign & Colo- 
nial in London. “But, after 
being bitten in Asia, the 
agencies must be seen to be 
pro-active this time.” 


On Hong Kong, the agency 
said the territory’s economy 
and financial markets were 
being seriously affected by 
regional financial turbulence 
and by speculation against 
the Hong Kong dollar, tbe 
last fully convertible cur- 
rency in the region to have 
withstood pressures for 
devaluation. Moody's added 
that confidence in the 
pegged exchange rale was 
also being undermined by 
market uncertainty over the 
future value of China's ren- 
minbi. 

Moody's review of Hong 


Kong's A3 and Prime-2 for- 
eign currency ratings and 
also the ratings of Its leading 
banks, follows this week's 
decision by Standard & 
Poor’s, its US rival, to cut 
the territory's long-term cur- 
rency rating from A+ to A. 

Like S&P, Moody's 
expressed concerns about 
the government’s decision to 
intervene in the stock mar- 
ket in its battle with cur- 
rency speculators. 

“The foreign assets of the 
Hong Kong government are 
likely to have experienced a 
significant drop in the past 


few weeks" as a result of 
intervention by the Hong 
Kong Monetary Authority, 
said Moody’s. “Interventions 
in the future could weaken 
the foreign asset position 
further." 

Moody’s also said it had 
placed on review for a possi- 
ble downgrading China's rat- 
ing for its long-term and 
short-term foreign currency 
debt. It said that the review 
was prompted by mounting 
pressures on China's exter- 
nal position from export 
weakness and declining for- 
eign direct investment. 
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GLOBAL LIBERALISATION CALL FOR EARLY WTO MEMBERSHIP FOR CHINA AND RUSSIA 


Ruggiero highlights role of trade 


By Guy de Jonquiferes 


Further steps must be taken 
quickly to free International 
trade, to enable Asia to 
recover from economic crisis 
and reduce the risk of world- 
wide recession, Renata 
Ruggiero, head of the World 
Trade Organisation, said yes- 
terday. 

Noting that exports 
accounted for a quarter of 
world economic output, he 
said: “Unless we not only 
safeguard this achievement, 
but improve ou it, there can- 
not be any recovery. . . we 
have to establish further lib- 
eralisation efforts." 

Mr Ruggiero said recent 
economic turmoil made 
more urgent the WTO entry 
of China, Russia and other 
applicants. He planned to 


discuss with WTO members 
this month how negotiations 
on these countries' admis- 
sion could be accelerated. 

Despite Asia’s economic 
difficulties, there were 
“encouraging signs" that 
governments were not 
reverting to protectionism 
and, in several cases, were 
reaffirming their commit- 
ment to multilateral trade 
principles. 

Mahathir Mohamad. Mal- 
aysia's prime minister, who 
last week imposed capital 
controls, had pledged to 
respect WTO rules, while 
Indonesia had opened its 
market for some food 
imports. In Latin America, 
Brazil's trade minister had 
promised not to erect uew 
trade barriers, and Chile’s 
parliament bad recently 


approved tarilT cuts. 

Mr Ruggiero praised the 
US and the European Union 
for tolerating big rises in vol- 
umes of imports from - and 
sharp falls In exports to - 
troubled Asian economies so 
far tliis year. 

However, global trade lib- 
eralisation must be given 
renewed momentum. “We 
have to increase the chances 
of a recovery and decrease 
the possibility of a recession 
by beeping and increasing 
trade flows," he said, “The 
first measure to fight against 
recession is to improve the 
present state of liberalisa- 
tion." 

Mr Ruggiero said he had 
recently agreed with the 
chairman of the WTO's gov- 
erning general council on 
an intensive schedule of 


preparations for the organi- 
sation's ministerial meeting 
late next year, which Is due 
to decide a trade negotiating 
agenda for the next few 
years. 

The WTO head said he 
aiso planned to consult 
member governments this 
month on what more could 
be doue to help crisis-struck 
developing economies and to 
urge them to speed up talks 
with prospective new mem- 
bers. 

He said the rest of the 
world must not give coun- 
tries such as China and Rus- 
sia the impression that the 
recent turmoil could lead to 
them being cut off from the 
global economy. 

Mr Ruggiero stopped short 
of calling for another com- 
prehensive round of world 



Ruggiero: 'encouraging signs' 


trade negotiations, as pro- 
posed by the EU, with back- 
ing from Japan. Australia. 
Singapore and several other 
countries. 

But be said debate about 
the idea - about which the 
US is unenthuslastic - was 
,l more a problem oT seman- 
tics and political presenta- 
tion than a real issue". 
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MANUFACTURING HIT BY ASIAN CRISIS 




Rate of growth in (IS 
employment slows 
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US job growth slowed last month, and the number of 
unemployed remained essentially unchanged at 6£ra, or 
4.5 per cent, the US Labour Department reported yester- 
day. Payrolls jumped by 365.000, from July but an esti- • - • 
mated 117,000 of those jobs comprised General Motors 
workers reluming from a strike, Private sector jobs - 
excluding manufacturing - rose by 213,000, a slight weak- 
ening from previous months. 

Manufacturing is clearly suffering from the Asia crisis. 
Excluding the GM effect employment in the sector has 
declined by 105,000 in the last two months. 

James Paulsen of Minneapolis -based Norwest Invest- . 
ment Management said payrolls would continue to stow 
over the next six months, and like many US economists;- . 
he called on the Federal Reserve to lower short-term Inter- 
est rates. In the meantime, he said, tlie bond market ted 
taken leadership horn the Fed and begun to cut kmgrt*m 
rates. 

On the brighter side, the stock market slump lias low- 
ered the dollar and stabilised commodity prices. “This^ 
gives people that sense that we are not In a deflationary 
abyss," he said. Nancy Dunne, Washington 








EXPOSURE TO RUSSIA 


Latvian bank likely to fail 


A small Latvian bank which suffered a liquidity crisis after' 
the extent of its exposure to Russia was made publidrriiiy 
become the first foreign bank to go bust as a result. The 
problems of KapitaJ Banka, Latvia's ninth largest bank. >' 
emerged as the Standaid & Poor's rating agency warned 
yesterday that Latvia's banks were the most vulneiabfe tif 
any former Soviet republic to the Russian turmoil. 

Kapital Banka, with assets of Lais 68m (51 12m), is sakf 
to have large holdings of both short-term Russian govern- 
ment GKO treasury bills and (tolar-denominated bonds- • 
issued by Russian commercial banks. “Approximately half- 
of the bank's assets were invested in Russia." said Jante- 
Piacis, deputy head of the supervision department at the 
Latvian central bank. ---> 

According to central bank figures, up to 8 per cent of ' 
Latvian bank assets are invested in the Russian market. - 1 
Short-term GKO treasury bills account for 3.5 per cent of - " 
the banking system’s assets, or about Lats 70m. 

Kapital Banka was closed by the central bank after a run 
on deposits. A court is expected to rule soon on whether ft' 
is insolvent Analysts said the central bank was unbkety to 
back re-caprtalisalion. Matej Vipotnik and Clay Harris 
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ECUADOR REFORM 




Central bankers shortlisted 


Ecuador’s congress has ratified a presidential shortlist for 
the new board of the central bank, which Is in charge of 
monetary policy. Luis Jdcome, a well known economist 
and academic close to President Jainil Mahuad, is expec- 
ted to be elected president of the board, which wilt then 
appoint a central bank manager from outside the board- 
The appointment of the board, staffed mainly by tecl 
c?ats;/follows constitutional reform terlier th« yearjiii 
af TnctoEBlriglhe central bank iffdefrendende fromlhe 
executive and financial sector. Justine Newsome, Quito 
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TRIBUNAL FOR RWANDA 


Ex-PM jailed for life 


The UN international tribunal for Rwanda yesterday sen- : 
fenced the former prime minister, Jean Kambanda, to Rfe 
imprisonment for his role in the country's 1994 genocide, 
despite his voluntary admission of guilt in May. Senegalese ' 
Presiding Judge Laity Kama dismissed calls by Mr Karr*. - 
ban da's defence for a two-year sentence, arguing that Ws 
seniority and voluntary participation hi the crimes "negated 
the mitigating circumstances". _ .. 

Mr Kambanda is the first man ever to be sentenced for 
genocide, 50 years after the concept was invented. The“- r 
Hutu extremist and former bank director admitted earfief » 
this year to inciting the slaughter of up to a million Tutsis 
and moderate Hutus after he became the country's provi-'- 
sfonai prime minister in April 1994, but also condemned 
the massacres. 

His defence said the plea demonstrated Mr Kambanda^ - 
remorse, and argued that he was a “mere puppet” trapped, 
by circumstances. The sentence comes one day after the/ 
Arusha-based tribunal found former mayor Jean -Paul 
Akayesu guilty of genocide, the world’s first conviction for 
the crime. Mark Turner, Nairobi 
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GERMAN TRUCK GROUP 


MAN denies using prisoners 


3 Jon i l t a 
/°nie the 




MAN, the German industrial and tracks group, yesterday ' 
rejected claims ft had employed prisoners from concentra- 
tion camps In the second world war, but left unclear - 
whether it had used slave labour. Earlier this week, US ■ 
lawyers- filed lawsuits against a number of large German- 
corporations. including Daimler-Benz, BMW, Siemens and 
MAN, directed at seeking compensation for surviving slave 
labourers and their relatives. 

TTie Munich-based group Insisted it had not employed ■' 
prisoners from concentration camps. MAN said Otto 
Meyer, managing director at the time, successfully resisted 
pressure to employ concentration camp prisoners in’ his 
factories, partly because his own family had suffered from- 
Nazi persecution. “This allows the conclusion that MAN 
has falsely been included among the firms that are 
involved 'm this Issue," the company said. 

However, a company spokesman was unable to say 
whether other forced labour had worked in Its plants, MAN 
said ft would re-examine its pre-1945 Wes and would; if 
necessary, include independent researchers in the investi- 
gation. Tobias Buck, Bonn 


SOUTH KOREA 


Government gains majority 


The South Korean coalition government of Kim Dae-Jung 
yesterday succeeded In gaining a slim parliamentary 
majority after an opposition MP defected to the ruling 
party. The government which lias complained of pariia- ' 
mentary opposition to its economic reform programme, 
now has 147 seats against 146 for the opposition in the 
299-member National Assembly- More defections are 
expected to give the government an absolute majority, i- 

A parliamentary stalemate had prevented the govern- 
ment from passing economic reforms, including easing *►’ 
restrictions on foreign investments and providing more 
benefits to unemployed workers. 

The National Assembly only recently confirmed Mr Kim's 
choice of prime minister, neaity six months after it was 
made. The next parliament is scheduled to be elected in 
2000. John Burton, Seoul 
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* China assails 
Habibie over 
persecution 
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By James Kyngs to Be$ng and 
Sander Thoenes in Jakarta 

An official Chinese 
newspaper yesterday critic- 
ised B J. Habibie, the Indone- 
sian president, for doing 
nothing to ease the persecu- 
tion of his country’s pHwtir. 
Chinese minority. 

The China Daily newspa- 
per said that Mr Habibie had 
been irresponsible in appeal- 
ing recently for people to be 
“realistic and fair” over 
reports of the widespread 
rape of ethnic Chinese 
women in Indonesian riots. 

The newspaper dismissed 
Mr Habibie’s explanation 
that police investigations 
r ^bad not found evidence of a 
single rape. Human rights 
groups have reported that 
more than 100 women, 
mostly ethnic Chinese, were 
raped during the rioting In 
SPite of questions over the 
authenticity of their find- 
ings, diplomats in Jakarta 
believe that many rapes did 
occur. 

“With their unhealed 
wounds still bleeding, ethnic 
Chinese now have to endure 
their, president’s irresponsi- 
ble words. Is this fair?” the 
China Daily editorial said. 

“Under the country’s 
racially based government 
policies, ethnic fniiwem have 
been regular victims of.. . in- 
stability , H it added. “Life far 
-Indonesian Chinese has not 
become easier since Habibie 
took' office because the 
administration has so far 
made so effort to adjust 
those policies.” 

Such direct Chinese criti- 
cism is rare, especially 
because it is directed at a 
government's handling of its 
own citizens. A central tenet 
of Beijing’s statecraft calls 
for no interference in the 
internal affairs of another 
country - a principle often 
cited by China in protest at 
foreign governments’ com- 


ments on its policies in Tibet 
and other ethnic minority 

areas. 

Analysts in Beijing said 
that China wight have been 
compelled to maim a state- 
ment on the treatment of 
Indonesia’s ethnic Chinese 
by an Influential lobby of 
overseas Chinese and by 
pressure from some groups 
such as student activists 
within China. Overseas Chi- 
nese, emotionally referred to 
as “descendants of the 
dragon”, are crucial inves- 
tors in China’s economy. 

The criticism of Mr Habi- 
bie does, however, raise the 
sensitive question of how 
much responsibility Be r in g 
feels for ethnic nhmg«g liv- 
ing beyond its borders. In 
many south-east Asian conn- 
tries, the harmony between 
economically powerful eth- 
nic Chinese minorities and 
the majority race Is fragile. 

A Taiwanese official last 
month cited the public out- 
cry over the Indonesian riots 
as grounds for suspending 
delivery of 200.000 tons of 
rice, part of an international 
aid effort to ward off starva- 
tion in parts of Indonesia. 
China has pledged 8500m 
through the International 
Monetary Fund to alleviate 
Indonesia’s economic crisis 
but has not suggested that 
this aid could be cancelled. 

Thousands of Chinese fled 
abroad and took their money 
with them when riots hit 
Jakarta and other big cities 
in May, leaving 1.200 dead. 
Human rights activists rep- 
resenting victims of these 
riots sued the government 
for Rp&SOttm ftATbn) ear- 
lier this week and demanded 
a public apology for felling 
to protect its citizens. Mr 
Hahihrp has apologised but 
his government has become 
increasingly dismissive of 
repeats that more than 100 
Chinese women were raped 
during the mayhem. 


1 By HcHyo Sakamoto a Tokyo 

! Japanese prosecutors 
yesterday raided the head- 
1 quarters of NBC. one of 
: Japan's leading companies, 
in a widening arms procure- 
1 ment scandal that has 
shaken the business estab- 
lishment. 

Toyo Communication 
Equipment, in which NEC 
holds a 38S pear cent stake, 
was found to have over- 
charged the Japanese 
Defence Agency Y2.5bn 
(818m) for procurement 
orders over five years. 

Hideo Aral a former NEC 
cost-accounting expert for 
defence equipment, was 
arrested on Thursday in con- 
nection with the widening 
procurement scandal 

“We are not Involved in 
anything. Although Aral 
was an employee of NEC, 
[the procurement scandal] 


has nothing to do with 
NEC,” said a company repre- 
sentative. 

The defence agency was 
also thrown Into more tur- 
moil yesterday as prosecu- 
tors arrested another former 
high-ranking official 

Masuo Morotomi, former 
director-general of the 
defence agency's defence 
facilities administration 
agency, was arrested on 
charges of breach of trust 
He is betieved to have been 
responsible for Toyo Com- 
munication being allowed to 
reduce its refund to the 
agency. Mr Morotomi retired 
from the agency a couple of 
years ago. 

NEC's shares yesterday 
plunged to a three-year low 
of Y949. or 5-4 per cent down, 
in heavy trading on news of 
the raid. About 80 officials 
from the Tokyo Public prose- 
cutor's office filed into 



Prosecutors walk into NEC headquartera buOding bt Tokyo yesterday 


NEC’s imposing glass and 
steel tower in central Tokyo 
and searched almost every 
department in the corporate 
headquarters. 


The raid comes as a blow 
to NEC, which has a sizeable 
defence business. The com- 
pany forecasts defence- 
related sales of YiOObn out 


of forecast consolidated sales 
of YS.lOObn. 

The raid is also a severe 
embarrassment to NEC, a 
blue-chip company with 


long-established ties to Japa- 
nese government bodies. 
NEC’s chairman, Tadahiro 
Selnmoto, is cha j™»n of the 
board of councillors of 
Japan's powerful business 
federation, the Ketdanren. 

Defence agency officials 
are believed to have con- 
spired with Toyo officials to 
reduce the amount to be 
returned to the agency. 
Instead of the originally cal- 
culated Y2.8bn, Toyo was 
permitted to repay just 
YB74m, resulting in a loss of 
Yl.Gbn for the government. 

Mr Arai is believed to have 
assisted Toyo in calculating 
the amount Toyo would 
repay the agency. 

Prosecutors have already 
arrested the chairman of 
Toyo, another Toyo 
employee and a former dep- 
uty head of the defence 
agency’s procurement divi- 
sion. 


Banks seek to rescue 
their ringgit deals 


US looks to Miyazawa 
for clues to economy 


By Clay Harris 
and Richard Adams 

Malaysia’s hope of 
repatriating more than 
U3$6bn worth of its currency 
could be thwarted by the 
plan drawn up by interna- 
tional banks to settle their 
ringgit deals before tough 
new capital controls take 
effect next week. 

Although up to M825bn 
(USS6-57bn) of transactions 
are outstanding, banks 
intend bo “net off” their ring- 
git obligations and convert 
them into dollars. One 
banker involved in emer- 
gency talks in Singapore 
said the net figure could be 
as low as 10 per cent 

Set tleme nt guidelines were 
drawn up this week by the 
Singapore Foreign Exchange 
Market Committee, which 
includes the Monetary 
Authority of Singapore - the 
country’s central bank - and 
market participants. Repre- 
sentatives of 32 banks and 
money brokers, including 
leading institutions from the 
US. Europe and Asia, took 


part in discussions. 

The informal guidelines 
use an exchange rate of M$4 
to the US dollar, compared 
with the M83.80 rate 
announced by Bank Negara. 
Malay sia's central hank 

The recommendation to 
net off outstanding contracts 
has not been accepted by all 
banks. A senior official at a 
European bank said a 
“punch-up" was under way 
between Singapore banks, 
thought to benefit most, and 
overseas banks in Singapore. 

“The Singapore banks 
have the advantage, and 
have taken the numbers in 
their favour.” he said. Singa- 
pore banks are thought to be 
more likely to have bought 
ringgits on forward eon- 
tracts, so the guidelines 
could give an escape route. 
Overseas banks are more 
likely to have sold ringgits. 

In spite of these differ- 
ences, banks are under pres- 
sure to act quickly, before 
new controls take effect next 
Wednesday. Bank Negara 
yesterday said outstanding 
ringgit-denominated trade 


N Korea claims satellite launch 


By John Burton to Send 

9 North Korea yesterday 
claimed, that it had put its 
first satellite into orbit when 
it launched a missile over 
Japan this week. 

The statement appeared to 
be a facing-saving attempt 
by North Korea to defuse an 
international outcry over the 
miRRile launch by claiming 
that the firing had a scien- 
tific, not a military, purpose. 

Japan has imposed sanc- 
tions against North Korea 
for the missile launch by 
suspending food aid and 
charter flights, breaking off 
diplomatic talks, and post 
posing financial assistance 


for two nuclear reactors 
meant to help ease North 
Korea’s energy shortage. 

The Japanese actions and 
growing opposition in the US 
Congress to aid for North 
Korea threaten to scupper a 
1894 agreement under which 
Pyongyang agreed to freeze 
its suspected nuclear weap- 
ons programme for economic 
concessions. 

North Korea said foreign- 
ers “are making a fuss, igno- 
rant of this valuable success 
of science and technology. 
They made rash and 
thoughtless reactions, saying 
it was ballistic missile, test: 
firing, expre ss i n g apprehen- 
sions and describing it as a 


serious event." North Korea 
criticised the US and Japan 
for linking food aid. which it 
said was a humanitarian 
issue, to the launch. 

South Korea said it was 
studying North Korea’s 
claim, but it added that the 
evidence so far suggested 
that a satellite had not been 
put in orbit. The defence 
ministry in Seoul believed 
North Korea made the claim 
to avoid US and Japanese 
sanctions. 

The US said the launch 
was a test firing of North 
Korea's new two-stage Tae- 
podong-l ballistic missile, 
which has a range of 1,200 
miles. Tokyo considered the 


launch a hostile action since 
its brings Japan within 
range of North Korean mis- 
siles. 

North Korea said it had 
launched the satellite to 
mark the nation’s 50th anni- 
versary on September 9 and 
described it as “another suc- 
cess of the self-supporting 


ogy, our own capability". 

North Korea said its 
rocket was launched from 
North Bamyong province on 
the east coast at 12.07pm last 
Monday and the satellite 
was put into orbit nearly 
five minutes later. 


Kim Jong-il takes the last step 
to become the ‘Great Leader’ 


******* 
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. By John Bmton 

■) 

Kim Jong-il wfltt complete 
his transition to power as 
North Korea’s supreme 
leader as early as today 
when parliament convenes 
to elect him president to 
coincide, with the . troubled 
nation’s 50th anniversary. 

Hie enigmatic 56-year-old 
son of North Korea’s 
founder, Kim n-sung, has 
already assumed the coun- 
try’s two most powerful 
posts as head of the ruling 
Workers’ party and chief of 
the armed farces. Although 
the presidential post is. 
largely ceremonial, it seals 
the succession in what is a 
modem Confixdan monarchy 
with Communist trappings. 

Mr Kim inherits a nation 
£ s uffering from economic col- 
* lapse and mass starvation, 
and one engaged in sahre- 
rattling after It launched a 
ballistic wiwaip over Japan 
this week. 

Although there was little 
doubt that Mr Kim would 
take the reins of power, the 
transition has taken four 
years since his father’s death 
in 1994. He has used that 
time to ease out the old 
guard of bis father's genera- 
tion and promoted younger 
bu reaucra ts and army, offi- 
cers loyal to him. Two-thirds 
v of parliament, which has not 
r met in four years, consists of 
new manibas. 

One problem the short and 
pudgy Mr Kim has faced is 
that he lacks thg charisma of 
his handsome father, who is 
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regarded as a deml-god in 
North Korea. He has used 
the long transition period to 
allow the public to get used 
to the idea of him becoming 
the new Great Leader. “Kim 
Jong-il is Kim Il-sung" runs 
one popular propaganda slo- 
gan: 

Shy and unccmfortabla is 
crowds, Mr Khn has never 
delivered a speech in public. 
Analysts are speculating 
whether he will break .his 
silence once he is elected 
president and aid his isola- 
tion by meeting foreign lead- 


ers in his role as bead of 
state. . 

Although North Korea is 
short of cash. Mr Kim has 
borrowed the practices of 
Louis XIV to spend lavishly 
on grandiose monuments to 
enhance his personal pres- 
tige. His Versailles Is the 
capital of Pyongyang, a revo- 
lutionary Disneyland of 
parks and monuments that 
he helped design and rebuild 
after it was bombed into rub- 
ble by the US during the 
1950-53 Korean war. 

He has a sumptuous life- 


style to match with a fleet of 
Mercedes-Benz cars, rich 
food and the company of 
female dancers, according to 
one top South Korean intelli- 
gence ftffjrfai- 

But analysts believe that 
behind the image of a disso- 
lute playboy lies an intelli- 
gent and cruel autocrat who 
watches CNN and reads the 
British historian Paul Kenn- 
edy as be ponders ways to 
save North Korea and his 
own privileged legacy. 

Mr Kim has supported lim- 
ited moves toward economic 
reform, including approving 
recent proposals to let South 
Korean tour groups visit the 
secretive nation. Free trade 
zones for foreign investors 
are being established, while 
the first signs of grassroots 
reforms are appearing with 
farmers allowed to sell in 
open markets. 

But Mr Kim must also 
appease the powerful mili- 
tary. which regards eco- 
nomic reforms as potentially 
destabilising. He appears to 
be trying to solve this 
dilemma by us i n g military 
strength, such as this week’s 
missil e launch, to intimidate 
the US into make economic 
concessions. Including the 
lifting of Us trade embargo, 
considered vital to attracting 
foreign investment. 

It is a risky strategy that 
Mr Kim is pursuing as he 
takes foil control of North 
Korea and the international 
outcry to the missile test 
suggests it could well end in 
failure. 


contracts could be settled 
after next week, subject to 
approval by the Malaysian 
party's bank. It also said 
companies operating within 
Malaysia's Multimedia Super 
Corridor - a planned high- 
technology centre south of 
Kuala Lumpur - would be 
exempted from foreign 
exchange controls. 

The Stock Exchange of 
Singapore said it would stop 
trading Malaysian shares 
over the counter, saying the 
new regulations made it 
“impractical” to continue. 

Sheila McNulty in Kuala 
Lumpur writes: Anwar Ibra- 
him. the sacked deputy 
prime minister and finance 
minister, said he would go 
on a nationwide tour to 
argue that be bad been tar- 
geted as part of a high-level 
political conspiracy. 

He has been accused of ; 
several misdeeds which are 
being investigated by police, 
but no formal charges have i 
been brought. Mr Anwar 
said: “People are getting sick , 
and tired of the manner in ' 
which we’ve been repressed." . 


By GIBan Tett in Tokyo 
and Ch ristoph er Parites 
in San Rtndsca 

The US hoped to glean dues 
on how Japan plans to 
revive its economy at talks 
due yesterday between the 
two countries' top finance 
and central banking offi- 
cials, although neither side 
expected any co-ordinated 
efforts to restore confidence 
to world financial markets. 

As signs emerged that 
Japan was slipping deeper 
into recession, and political 
accord on banking reforms 
remained elusive. Kiichi 
Miyazawa. Japan's finance 
minister, arrived in San 
Francisco for his first official 
meeting with Robert Rubin, 
US treasury secretary. 

The talks, the first since 
Mr Miyazawa was appointed 
in July, were later expected 
to focus on monetary policy 
when the two would be 
joined by Yutaka Yamagu- 
chL deputy governor of the 
Bank of Japan and Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve. 


Although some Japanese 
officials have hinted that Mr 
Miyazawa might discuss the 
possibility of a co-ordinated 
cut in interest rates with Mr 
Rubin, the US side appeared 
interested only in being 
briefed on his plans, and 
offering guidance if 
asked. 

This is consistent with the 
stem Washington view that 
much of the current 
upheaval in world markets 
sprang from Japan’s failure 
to revive its economy, and 
that its domestic policies 
could provide a key to inter 
national stability. 

The Tokyo central bank's 
independent policy board, 
which sets interest rates - 
stuck at record lows for 
three years - is due to meet 
next week when the govern- 
ment is likely to downgrade 
its forecast for the 
economy. 

Taichi Sakaiya, head of 
the Economic Planning 
Agency (EPA), said yester- 
day that the agency's assess- 
ment of the economy would 
be gloomier than the “very 


severe" verdict it reached 
last month. 

“Japan’s economy is in 
dangerous waters,” he said. 
“The current situation has 
worsened." 

The comment suggested 
Japan’s closely watched 
gross domestic product data 
for the second quarter of cal- 
endar 1996, which the EPA 
will also release next week, 
will show a further dip. 

Previously published fig- 
ures have already shown 
that gross domestic product 
fell in the last quarter of 
1997 and first quarter of 1998, 
tipping Japan officially into 
recession. 

And these gloomy eco- 
nomic numbers, coupled 
with a recent wave of poor 
corporate news, are likely to 
to the mounting diplo- 
matic pressure on Japan to 
produce new Initiatives to 
boost its flagging economy. 

Senior Japanese officials 
played down hopes that Mr 
Miyazawa would offer any 
new pledges of tax cuts or 
bank reforms at his meeting 
with Mr Rubin. 


HELLENIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS ORGANIZATION SA. (OTE) AND SUBSIDIARIES 

Condensed Consolidated Financial Statements 
Prepared under International Accounting Standards 
as of and for the six months ended June 30. 1998 and 1997 
(In millions of Greek Drachmae) 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 

1288 

1997 

Intangible assets, net 

39.256 

14.806 

Fixed Assets 



Tfetecogtmuniccnoo Property. Plan 

nod pqmp p mil 

I.676ZH 

1,445.776 

Lest Accumulated Dcpreciaion 

ifia&isn 

1588.13(1 


989.964 

857.645 

Investments 

135.519 

138.734 

Other ixm emrent assets 

43.196 

3&521 

De/ored Income tar benefits 

61.606 

62-674 


240321 

239.929 

Current Assets 



Cash arvS cash equivalents 

55,443 

I88JOO] 

Accounts reccivaUe 

272A38 

221,624 

Materials and sipphes 

13,646 

9360 

Other curat assets 

76.697 

79.472 


418.424 

498.466 


1.687.965 

1.62QJ46 

| CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS | 


12a 

1997 

Operating revenues 

431.605 

374.792 

Operating expenses 

<275.4641 

12303201 

Opening profit 

J56J.41 

1 44.Z72 

Fins new! oe\ 

10.184 

429 

OlhcT.net 

113.9573 

1 1.43b! 


CiZEi 

H.0071 

Profit before income uses 

152J68 

143.265 

Income Ians 

r56J»7> 

>51.491 1 

Pmfa aftertax 

95X17 

91,774 

Minority tnterrs 

2.465 

0121 

Net profit for the period 

98.016 

91.462 


Shareholders' invest m ent 
Stare Capita] 

Pnd in Sophs 

Reserves and lEfamed earnings 
Arcip cunency uanshuon 


Muccity merest 

Reserves for staff l et h emc o rod other 
employee benefits 

Other reserves and long-term baMiiies 

Long-term debt 

Subsidies, net of amortization 

Current Liabflfties 
ShoR term loans 
Accounts pay aWe 
Income axes payable 


Other current finMli ties 


MOVEMENT IN SHAREHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT 



1998 

1997 

SharehoWen' inveatnieDfi January 1 

898.646 

612.151 

Share capital inmate 

- 

21738 

Paid in swpln» 

■ 

1663 62 

Net profit far the period 

98,016 

91,462 

Fonig& currency BasalaiaD 

123308) 

0 

Share Banner expenses 

(101) 

am 

Shnitholdg*' investment, June 30 

973.153 

889.693 


The major difference between Statutory and IAS financial flaaements relate to the accounting of staff and <*her employee benefits, subsidies 
deferred meoae taxes sod depreciation expense. 

fat. ng Mf assets, net , n the Bnnsolidflted June 30. 1998 bnfenee sheet includes m amourn of apprawmucly Dra. 26 Knion wfaidi represents 
goodwfl] of a conspUdated subsidiary. 


i*"r? * 
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Parts shortfall forces 10% cut in Iraq oil deals 


By Laura SUber 
at the United Nations 
in New York 


Iraq is to cut oil contracts by 
10 per cent because of delays 
in receiving spare parts to 
shore up its oil industry, 
Benan Sevan, chief of the 
United Nations oil-for-food 
programme, said yesterday. 

In a briefing to the Secu- 
rity Council, Mr Sevan urged 
the UN sanctions committee, 
comprised of tbe 15 Council 
members, to stop dragging 
its feet in approving S300m 
for spare parts. 

But Bill Richardson, US 
ambassador to the UN, told 


reporters that Washington 
would continue to block all 
contracts it considered “friv- 
olous”. 

The US has been slow to 
approve contracts for equip- 
ment it claims could be used 
for purposes other than oil 
industry repairs. 

In remarks to the Council 
on the current phase of the 
UN humanitarian pro- 
gramme, which runs from 
May 20 to November 25. Mr 
Sevan said the Dutch Say- 
bolt consulting company 
hired by the UN to monitor 
the export of oil, had 
informed him of Iraq's deci- 
sion to reduce oil contracts. 


Israelis who 
have power 
over time 


By Judy Dempsey in Jerusalem 

Chaim Karmon has always 
voted for Israel’s rightwing 
Likud party. 

But not for much longer, 
says Chaim, a tour guide, 
unless Beniamin Netanyahu, 
the prime minister, stops 
giving in to the religious 
parties who hold the balance 
of power in the coalition. 
And who hold the power 
over time. 

What started Chaim think- 
ing about politics was day- 
light 

From midnight tonight 
clocks will go back one hour, 
ending summer time in 
Israel. 


The thing that 
really upsets 
me is that time 
is being set 
by the religious 
parties’ 


Chaim will not be able to 
show tourists around after 
5pm. even though the eve- 
nings are still warm and sul- 
try. He also worries about 
his children playing in the 
streets. 

“But the thing that really 
upsets me,” said Chaim, “is 
that time is being set by the 
religious parties." 

The interior ministry 
decides when clocks should 
be changed. 

And since Eli Suissa, the 
minister, is a member of 
Shas. the ultra-Orthodox 
party of Sephardic or Orien- 
tal and north African Jews, 
time has assumed a political, 
in addition to its religious, 
significance. 

Three years ago, when the 
Labour party was in power, 
it wrested the interior minis- 
try from the religious par- 
ties. traditionally their fief- 
dom. 

The ministry bas wide 
powers, including the right 
to decide who can be regis- 
tered as a Jew. which mar- 
riages are considered Jewish 
and who has the right of res- 
idence. 

Labour pushed through an 
agreement to have summer 
time extended until mid- 
October. 

But when Mr Netanyahu 
was elected in 1996, he gave 
the interior ministry back to 
Shas. the most powerful 
party in the coalition. 

The parliamentary interior 
and environmental commit- 
tee, dominated by the coali- 
tion, later backed Mr Suis- 
sa's plan to turn the clocks 
back six weeks earlier, soon 
after the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Mr Suissa's colleagues say 
that the ministry is simply 
taking into account tbe 


interests of religious Sephar- 
dim. 

Unlike the ultra-Orthodox 
Ashkenazim, Jews of Euro- 
pean descent, several weeks 
before the Jewish New Year, 
which this year foils on Sep- 
tember 21-22, tbe Sephardim 
rise very early to recite 
Slihot, the penitential 
prayers before Yom Kippur. 
the Day of Atonement. 

The extra hour and earlier 
daylight will make it easier 
Tor them. 

“But those who pray at 
this time are a small minor- 
ity." said Avraham Poraz. 
member of Meretz, the left- 
wing opposition party, and 
who spearheaded Labour's 
original daylight plan. 
“Netanyahu doesn't care 
about the majority. He needs 
Shas to stay in power.” 

But it is not just how the 
question of time has been 
been turned into a political 
issue which increasingly 
worries the opposition and 
even Likud members. They 
resent tbe growing influence 
of the religious parties at the 
expense of the secular com- 
munity. 

Two weeks ago the parlia- 
mentary finance committee 
allocated Shk43m ($11. lm) to 
the National Religious party 
which represents the set- 
tlers. for "Zionist and cul- 
tural activities"; another 
Shk20m to the Yeshivot. the 
ultra-Orthodox religious 
schools; and Shk9Qm to set- 
tlement infrastructure in the 
West Bank. 

“Of course we tried to 
block it,” said Avraham Sho- 
chat. a former finance minis- 
ter under Labour. 

"But what could we do? 
The finance committee is 


‘Is this why 
I voted 
Likud? To be 
governed 
by the religious 
parties?’ 


controlled by the coalition." 

And last Wednesday, the 
finance committee increased 
the budget of the religious 
counctls - which are sup- 
posed to provide religious 
services to the local commu- 
nity - by 12 per cent to 
Shk4S0m. even though Yaa- 
kov Neeman, the finance 
minister, believes there are 
too many religious councils. 

The spending spree for the 
religious parties coincides 
with plans by the finance 
ministry to cut expenditure 
in next year's budget by 
Shk2.2bn. 

"And I bet the religious 
parties will not lose one 
shekel," said Chaim. "Is this 
why I voted Likud? To be 
governed by the religious?'* 
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“Although Iraq has 
increased its production of 
oil through the first months 
of the current phase, the oil 
overseers have advised that 
Iraq is informing its custom- 


lack of oil spare parts”. 

Under an enhanced UN 
“oil-for-food” plan, aimed at 
easing the plight of the Iraqi 
population hard hit hy eight 
years of sanctions, the Secu- 


distribution plan could not 
be fully implemented unless 
Iraq was provided with the 
capacity to enhance its pro- 
duction and to enhance its 
capacity to export oiL 


The US has been slow to approve contracts for 
equipment it claims could be used for non-oil purposes 


ers that contracts for the 
sale of oil during the second 
half of the current phase will 
have to he reduced by an 
average of 10 per cent,” 
he told the Council, adding 
that the reason was “the 


rity Council last February 
more than doubled the 
amount of oil Iraq can 
export to $5.2bn every six 
months in exchange for food 
and medicine. 

But Mr Sevan said the new 


He said the “capacity of 
Iraq had been adversely 
affected by many years of 
neglect of the oil fields and 
pumping stations”. 

After the Council session. 
Mr Richardson, however, 


said: “The problem with the 
oil-for-food programme has 
not changed 

“Iraq refuses to manage 
the programme efficiently, 
refuses to co-operate. . . con- 
tinues to use the humanitar- 
ian issue as a political 
weapon." 

The US and Britain sup- 
port the humanitarian pro- 
gramme because it lessens 
the pressure to lift sanctions. 

Washington recently has 
made clear that sanctions 
will remain in place indefi- 
nitely until Iraq cooperates 
with the UN mission, to dis- 
mantle its arsenal of pro- 
scribed weapons. 


With oil prices low. Iraq’s 
oil revenues will Fall far 
short of the $5.2bn of oil it 
can sell. Earlier this week 
Mr Se van put the amount at 
E,S6bn. 

Under the enhanced distri- 
bution plan. Mr Sevan said 
that the UN had managed to 
increase the daily per 
calorie intake of the Iraqi 
population to 2.000 per day. 

This falls short of the tar- 
get amount of 2.300 but it 
represents a significant 
increase from 1.400 calories 
per day reported before 
the oil-for-food programme 
deliveries began some IS 
months ago. 


Stoiber goes on the offensive over economic 
success in Bavaria as crucial elections near 


X 


German 

elections 


By Ralph Atkins 

It may be a grill party but 
Edmund Stoiber, Bavaria’s 
premier, is not taking it 
easy. 

He turns the Bratwurst so 
forcefully that two fall on 
the ground; the rest lie in an 
untidy heap. 

In spite of the homely 
occasion - a family, lakeside 
election social with beer, 
sausages and bouncy castles 
in mid-Franconia - Mr 
Stoiber is in full animation. 
He holds a sausage-filled 
bread roll in his right hand 
and gesticulates with the 
left. 

His beer glass is filled with 
mineral water. 

Defending an absolute 
majority in a German state 
parliament is serious work. 
A week tomorrow’. Mr Stoib- 
er ’s right wing Christian 
Social Union (CSU) hopes to 
win more than 50 per cent of 
the vote for the eighth 
Bavarian election in a row. 

Mr Stoiber is forsaking 
alcohol during the campaign 
so he can sleep better at 
night: at stake is not just the 
future of the geographically 
vast affluent southern Ger- 
man state. 

With 50 per cent plus - a 
goal that opinion polls sug- 
gest is not out of Mr Stoib- 
er’s reach - the CSU could, 
just, revive the chances of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl in 
September 27's federal elec- 
tions. The CSU is a political 
ally of Mr Kohl's Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU). 

“Everyone is watching 
Bavaria." says the tall, 
white haired Mr Stoiber. 56. 
as his audience squeezes 
around the 40-odd beer 
tables. “We want to stay 


in the champions’ league.” 

Best known outside Bav- 
aria for his scepticism 
towards the new European 
single currency, the euro. Mr 
Stoiber is running a cam- 
paign based largely on Bav- 
aria's economic success 
under his five-year premier- 
ship. 

The state. Mr Stoiber 
boasts, has the lowest unem- 
ployment and debt-per-capita 
rates in Germany. Privatisa- 
tion proceeds have been 
invested in venture capital, 
universities and culture; 
Bavaria's traditional agricul- 
tural orientation has been 
turned towards modern 
industries. 

The grill party left to die 
down, an afternoon tour of 
locally based Adidas sports 
clothing group - now 
revamped after heavy losses 
in the early 1990s - is used 
to show “that, in spite of 
high wage costs, we can race 
against other countries by 
innovating and taking 
risks”. 

Also featuring high are 
Christian values - “I will 
always ensure crosses still 
hang in our schools.” Mr 
Stoiber says - and tackling 
crime. 

In a noticeable rightwards 
lurch, the CSU has backed 
controversial measures to 
expel persistent offenders of 
foreign nationality, and their 
parents if appropriate. 

The tough stance, in spite 
of a high crime clear-up rate, 
may explain why opinion 
polls suggest the far right 
parties, on the rise else- 
where in Germany, will foil 
to jump the 5 per cent hurdle 
set to exclude extremists 
from political office. 

But Mr Stoiber angrily 
rejects charges of xenopho- 
bia. 

And at a late afternoon 
rally, between the market 
square, fairground amuse- 
ments and sausage stand in 



Edmund Stofeer (left) with Theo Waigei, the German finance 
minister and leader of the Christian Social Union 


AP 


the industrial town of Forth, 
Mr Stoiber reminds his audi- 
ence of the terrible human 
cost of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
“Radicals can never be 
allowed political responsibil- 
ity again." he storms. 

The backdrop to the 
Bavarian contest is dearly 
the federal contest between 
Mr Kohl and Gerhard Schra- 
der. Social Democratic party 
(SPD) premier of Lower Sax- 
ony in north Germany. Bav- 
aria's SPD is playing heavily 
on Mr Schroder’s national 
lead; his face appears on 
posters almost as often as 
Renate Schmidt the party's 
main local candidate. 

As night falls, Mr Stoiber’s 
campaign bus arrives at a 
packed beer tent the size of a 
football pitch on the out- 
skirts of Nuremberg. 


At last he takes off the 
jacket of his Italian suit and 
roils up his sleeves for a 90- 
minute speech which pulls 
no punches on condemning 
the finances of Lower Sax- 
ony - and Saarland, where 
the state premier is Oskar 
Lafontaine, the SPD's left- 
wing federal chairman. 
“What do they want here?” 
asks Mr Stoiber rhetorically. 
"They should go home and 
develop their states accord- 
ing to Bavaria's pattern.” 

A particular .target is 
Germany's complex system 
for equalising funds between 
the 16 L&nder, or federal 
states, which. Mr Stoiber 
argues, results in Bavaria 
subsidising the follies 
of poorer regions. 
Bavaria is challenging 
the system in the 


federal constitutional court. 

To applause from an audi- 
ence already enthused by lit- 
res of beer, Mr Stoiber 
argues he knows Lower Sax- 
ony’s finances better than 
Mr Schroder. “When it is our 
money, then 1 will inter- 
vene,” he says. 

Ms Schmidt, a 56-year-old 
deputy chai rman of the fed- 
eral SPD. is hardly men- 
tioned by Mr Stoiber. Her 
target on September 13 is the 
30 per cent won in 1994 "plus 
XXL”, a self-deprecating ref- 
erence to her clothes size, 
“which also means that we 
want to increase our rote by 
a lot”. Ms Schmidt wants to 
ensure effective opposition 
to Mr Stoiber in the state 
parliament - and perhaps 
encourage a consensual style 
more normal elsewhere in 
Germany*. “He always goes 
in like an elephant in a por- 
celain shop and upsets 
everyone - remember he 
was the one pushing for a 
delay in the euro." 

Still unclear is whether 
Bavaria's grassroot “Free 
Voters”, strong in local gov- 
ernment. will seriously dent 
Mr Stoiber’s result on Sep- 
tember 13. But if he wins 
more than 50 per cent, Mr 
Stoiber’s position on the 
national - and European - 
political stages would be 
commanding. Could it pres- 
age, as some suggest, a run 
by Mr Stoiber for the federal 
chancellorship, perhaps in 
2002? Ms Schmidt is categori- 
cal: “He would never fit He 
could never lead a coalition 
government. He would have 
to find compromises - and 
he can't do that.” 

Mr Stoiber himself is 
uncharacteristically modest: 
“Why should I be chancel- 
lor? Tm Bavaria's prime min- 
ister. It would be an exactly 
equivalent job. . . Well, the 
chancellor is something dif- 
ferent but, in my eyes, not 
something higher." 


EU plan < 
for guide 
to car 
emissions 


By Sanwr iskandar 
In Brussels 

— i 

Car dealers! across the 1 
European Union would be 
forced to distribute a guide 
describing the harmful 
effects of fuel emissions on 
the environment, under leg- 
islation put forward this 
week by the European Com- 
mission. 

The initiative by Ritt !$«•. 
regaard. EU environment 
commissioner, is reminis- 
cent of the strong-arm tac- 
tics introduced in recent 
years in governments’ anti- 
tobacco campaigns, which 
resulted in the health warn- 
ings note seen on all tobacco 

products. 

It is part uf a wider effort 

by the Commission, the EC’s 
Brussels-based executive, to 
reduce emissions of green- 
house gases. 

If adopted by member ^ 
states, the legislation would ® 
also make it compulsory to 
attach fuel economy labels 
to all new cars displayed in 
showrooms. 

The Commission hopes 
such labels, displaying fuel 
oust estimates for driving 
lU.OQOkni, will encourage 
buyers to switch to more 
environment-friendly models 
at the last minute, even If 
they had already decided 
which car they wanted. 

One example would be a 
buyer chousing the same 
model, but with n smaller 
engine. 

“Although many consum- 
ers may have strong prefer- 
ences before entering the ^ 
showroom. . . fuel economy w 
information can still have n 
beneficial impact in terms of 
reducing average fuel con- 
sumption." the Commission 
said yesterday. 

Ms Bj or regaard believes 
that by influencing consum- 
ers’ preferences in favour of 
more fuel-efficient cars, the 
initiative would ultimately 
result in manufacturers mar- 
keting more cars or this 
type. In the EU. passenger 
cars account for roughly half 
of the transport sector's 
emissions of carbon diuxide, 
one of the main greenhouse 
gases. 

In June 1996. EU environ- 
ment ministers set au objec- 
tive of reducing carbon diox- 
ide emissions to 120 grams 
per kilometre by 2010 at the 
latest, from an estimated 186 
grams per kilometre in 1995. jj| 

The proposed fuel econ- 
omy guide, which will offer 
driving tips to reduce con- 
sumption. will have to be 
distributed free of charge. 

It will also be published 
electronically, for example 
on the internet or on CD- 
ROMs. 


Afrikaners look to the power of the gun 


A wave of violent armed robberies at isolated farmhouses has 
made farming a risky business. Victor Mallet reports 


W illie Bosboff takes 
a battered-looking 
9mm pistol out of 
his trouser pocket. “We all 
walk with weapons here," he 
says. “I'm not shy to show it 
to any bastard. I’m not shy 
to use it at all. My wife's just 
bought one too." 

Five generations of Afri- 
kaans-speaking Boshoffs 
have lived and farmed near 
the town of Mooi River in 
KwaZulu-Natal, but a wave 
of violent armed robberies at 
isolated farmhouses has 
made it a risky business - 
and an unpopular one with 
the next generation. 

Standing on the bare con- 
crete floor of the Jouber- 
tsvlej store, which sells corn- 
meal. sweets and cigarettes 
to black farmworkers and 
schoolchildren, Mr Boshoff 
and storekeeper Andrew 
Botha reminisce about 
friends and neighbours who 
have been shot and killed 
since apartheid was ended 
and President Nelson Mand- 
ela's African National Con- 
gress was elected in 1994. 

Mr Boshoffs wife was 
attacked and injured by two 
men with a knife; one of the 
attackers was the son of one 
his employees. Local former 
Louis Vermaak was shot 
dead in this very store when 
he walked in with his chil d 
and disturbed some armed 
men who were robbing the 
shop. 

“What will they say if [ 
start doing it?” asks Mr 
Boshoff. 'Tve got an auto- 
matic rifle with magazines. I 
could get 300 at one go.” 

With unemployment esti- 
mated at about 30 per cent 
and racial tensions still sim- 
mering beneath the surface, 
violent crime has increased 
rapidly throughout the new 
South Africa. But white 
fanners have been particu- 


larly hard hit: more than 560 
commercial farmers and 
smallholders have been mur- 
dered and hundreds injured 
in the past four years. 

Some farmers have threat- 
ened to take the law into 
their own bands - they have 
already established vigilante 
groups connected by radio 
networks - or to withhold 
tax payments. 

President Mandela, fearing 
a rightwing white backlash, 
bas acknowledged the sever- 
ity of the crisis and promised 
a “summit" to discuss it. 

The attacks have been so 
frequent and so violent that 
a few formers believe they 
are the victims of a political 
conspiracy to drive them off 
the land. 

Such suspicions are 
fuelled by unsympathetic 
statements from the Pan- 
Africanist Congress of Aza- 
nia (its slogan is “Tbe Land 
is Ours") and even from the 
ruling ANC. 

After farmers and volun- 
teer commandos arrested a 
group of black South Afri- 
cans on a form for poaching 
game with hunting dogs - 86 
of the dogs were then shot 
dead - the ANC in KwaZulu- 
Natal called for tbe arrest of 
the whites involved. 

It said a failure to do so 
“will lead to the conclusion 
by the African community in 
the area that they are not 
protected and that may lead 
to them killing the farmers 
and razing their forms to the 
ground. These white formers 
will have themselves to 
blame." 

In spite of such inflamma- 
tory declarations, neither 
the police nor formers’ lead- 
ers believe there is an organ- 
ised plot to terrify formers, 
and a recent joint investiga- 
tion into form attacks in tbe 
first five months of this year 


concluded that 99 per cent of 
the Incidents were crimi- 
nally motivated. 

The reasons for the vio- 
lence are more mundane 
than a conspiracy, but no 
less alarming. 

In rural areas of South 
Africa, there is still a chasm 
between the society of white 
landowners, who often live 
in luxury homes with swim- 
ming pools and tennis 
courts, and their poverty- 
stricken black labourers. 
When talking among them- 
selves, the white farmers of 
KwaZulu-Natal routinely 
refer to their black fellow- 
citizens by insulting terms 
and rarely show any under- 
standing of black aspira- 
tions. 

Brutal treatment of South 
African farmworkers by 
their employers was com- 
monplace until a few years 
ago and is not unknown 

today. 

S ome labourers are paid 
as Httle as R300 ($46) a 
month, although a 
skilled and trusted employee 
might earn R1.000. But the 
quasi-feudal system that 
underpinned rural apartheid 
is unravelling. 

In the old days, farm 
labourers were paid misera- 
ble wages but usually lived 
on a farm for life: they could 
depend on their boss to 
spare them a bit of grazing 
for their own cattle or to 
give them a lift to hospital in 
an emergency. 

Today, under the laws 
enacted by the new govern- 
ment, labourers have been 
granted security of tenure 
and the right to unionise. 

Fanners have responded 
swiftly by abandoning the 
unspoken contract of pater- 
nalism that bound them to 
those who lived on their 



A gun-toting South African farmer makes a routine patrol around his Item recently 


land. Hundreds of thousands 
have lost their jobs. Official 
statistics show that the num- 
ber of labourers in agricul- 
ture and related industries 
fell from 1.4m in 1994 to 
637,000 in 1997. 

“Since 1994 the young 
chaps don’t run chicken - 
they are aware of their legal 
rights.” says one English- 
speaking dairy form owner. 
“As soon as you dismiss a 
chap you immediately get a 
letter from the Department 
of Labour, and you may get 
a letter from a lawyer as 
well. We've cut down on 
labour and rely on contrac- 
tors with farm machinery." 

The rise of a younger gen- 
eration of black South Afri- 
cans raised on the rhetoric 
of the anti-apartheid strug- 
gle. land hunger among 
blacks previously forbidden 
to own property in “white” 
areas, and tbe resentment of 
discharged form workers are 
an explosive mixture: many 
of the farm attacks have 
been carried out by former 
employees or inhabitants of 
the farms, as in the case of 
Mr Boshoff. 

Solutions to the violence 
are bard to find. Farmers' 


representatives are urging 
the government to reintrod- 
uce tbe death penalty and 
strengthen rural police 
forces, but they are pessimis- 
tic about the future. 

“A lot of people are emi- 
grating." says Graham 
McIntosh, a cattle rancher 
and former MP who is presi- 


dent of the Kwa2ulu-Natal 
Agricultural Union. 

Andrew Botha, ui between 
chatting in Zulu to his cus- 
tomers about the price of 
buns and soft drinks, is 
equally gloomy. “The farm- 
ers won’t take a lot more," 
he says. *T don’t think you’ll 
get the kids coming back." 
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BRITAIN 


FUJITSU JAPANESE C HIPMAKER CONFIRMS CLOSURE OF N ORTH-EAST ENGLAND FACTORY AND SAYS ASIAN CRISIS AGGRAVATED PROBLEMS 


Plant closure blamed on overcapacity 



By David Mgbtoa ta London 
and Stella Jones in Manchester 

Fujitsu, the Japanese 
electronics company, yester- 
day blamed global overcapa- 
city in the memory micro- 
chip market for Its decision 
to end semiconductor pro- 
duction in the north-east of 
England with the loss of 570 
jobs. 

The announcement comes 
only four weeks after Sie- 
mens of Germany said it was 
ending microchip production 
in the region and laying off 
1.100 staff unless a buyer 
could be found fbr its plant. 

Fujitsu, which was allo- 
cated £30m ($49m) in govern- 
ment aid for the plant, yes- 
terday dismissed suggestions 
the decision was because of 
UK economic conditions. 

Conflicting views emerged 
in the region about the 
future of inward investment, 
following the loss of nearly 
3,000 jobs at US and Japa- 
nese companies in the past 
month. 

Trade unionists yesterday 
demanded a shift In strategy 
to help more indigenous 


a' 

Development Company, said 
the growth and development 
of indigenous companies was 
'inextricably linked” to the 
development of companies 


"Inward investment has 
created 80,000 jobs in the 
region in the past 10 years 
and another 160,000 in the 
supply chain. To deny that is 
the right strategy is to deny 
people jobs," Mr Bowles said. 
The closures announced by 
Siemens and Fujitsu related 
specifically to problems in 


the global semiconductor 
market rather than to prob- 
lems in the re gio n. He added 
that the knock-on effects 
were limited because the two 
microchip makers used few 
local suppliers. "The real 
problem is the workforce. 
We now have 1,700 people 
highly trained in semicon- 


ductor mannfacture, 
although we hope that we 
can make it a business 
opportunity." 

The NDC, with other agen- 
cies. would look for buyers 
for both the Siemens and 
Fujitsu factories, which pro- 
duce DRAM memory chips, 
mainly for the computer 
Industry. The global DRAM 
market has been the worst 
hit by overcapacity. The two 
factories could be converted 
for the production of logic 
chips used in telecommuni- 
cations, Mr Bowles-said. 

The Asian financial crisis 
has aggravated problems fbr 
the two microchip makers, 
which argue that Korean 
companies have further 
undermined prices by flump- 
mg chips on the market. Job 
cuts and Investment delays 
have been announced at 
companies across the UK. 

Nissan - and Samsung, 
which employs 1,300 in the 
region - said yesterday they 
remained committed to the 
north-east. Samsung said 
that despite the postpone- 
ment of expansion its 
operations “remain an 
Important and active part of 
Samsung's global manufac- 
turing capacity". 

Nissan is expanding- It is 
already the north-east's big- 
gest manufacturing 


employer since it opened in 
Sunderland in 1984. 

"Our roots here are very 
deep indeed.” said John 
Cushnaghan. deputy manag- 
ing director. “We have 
invested £i-5bn and will be 
adding £200m to that. The 
sheer scale of our operations 
here and the fact we are 
expanding says it all. Every 
economy needs a balance of 
inward investment and 
Indigenous growth. The 
regions benefit enormously 
not just through jobs, but 
also in terms of technology 
and best practice." 

Bob Howard, regional sec- 
retary of the Trades Union 
Congress, yesterday urged a 
shift in strategy towards 
indigenous industries. "The 
reality is that regional fund- 
ing regimes in the past have 
been geared towards inward 
investment and the empha- 
sis has to change." 

There was “very little real 
support at national strategic 
level for indigenous compa- 
nies". Inward investment 
projects had to be considered 
on their particular merits, he 
added. “The microchip 
industry has particular prob- 
lems but we are probably too 
heavily dependent on on 
flagship investors." 
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companies. But local regen- 
eration agencies said the such as Nissan, the Japanese 
drive for foreign Investment car maker, which employs 
had to go on. more than 4,000 in the 

David Bowles, operations north-east directly and many 
director at the Northern more in supply industries. 


NORTHERN IRELAND US PRESIDENT SAYS GOVERNMENT SHOULD INCLUDE ALL 'WHO QUALIFY BY VOTE OF THE PEOPLE' 


Clinton urges implementation of peace accord 


By John Murray Brown 
in Dublin and David Wgfttnn 
In London 


Bill Clinton, the US 
president, yesterday called 
for all parts erf the Northern 
Ireland agreement to be 
"fully implemented", stress- 
ing any party with an elec- 
toral mandate could take 
seats in the government 
The comments will put 
pressure on David Trimble, 
Northern Ireland’s unionist 
first minister. He has 
insisted the IRA start dis- 
arming before Sinn Fein, its 


political wing, can enter the 
executive, which will run 
the province after 26 years of 
direct role by Westminster. 

Speaking in Dublin after 
talks with Bertie Ahem, the 
Irish prime minister, Mr 
Clinton said that, while 
decommissioning had to be 
addressed, government par- 
ticipation was fbr "everyone 
who qualifies by vote of the 
people". 

Mr Clinton said be expec- 
ted Mr Trimble and Gerry 
Adams, the Sinn F6in presi- 
dent, to meet in the near 
future but added further 


progress had to be made to 
implement the terms of the 
accord. "I think that eventu- 
ally we’ll get there and I 
hope it will be sooner rather 
than later." he said. 

The issue of Sinn Fein's 
role in government is loom- 
ing as the next stumbling 
block in the peace process. 
The ruling executive of Mr 
Trimble's Ulster Unionist 
party meets today in Betthst, 
Northern Ireland's principal 
city. It is expected to discuss 
the possibility of direct con- 
tacts with Mr Adams and, 
ahead of the re-opening of 


the assembly on September 
14, the party’s strategy. 

Mr Trimble has called a 
meeting of all party leaders 
on Monday at Stormont, 
where a bilateral meeting 
between Mr Trimble and Mr 
Adams could take place as 
part of the consultation pro- 
cess. Unionist officials are 
keen to emphasis that Mr 
Trimble would conduct such 
contacts in his role as first 
minister not UUP leader. 

His advisers concede some 
such encounter is unavoid- 
able. Even Mr Trimble’s crit- 
ics, such as Jeffrey Donald- 


son, the Lagan Valley MP 
who opposed the Good Fri- 
day agreement, has 
described such a meeting as 
"an inevitability". 

In a move that seemed 
timed to take the heat fur- 
ther out of the meeting, 
David Ervine. spokesman for 
the Progressive Unionists, 
which is linked with the 
banned Ulster Volunteer 
Force, said he would be pre- 
pared to talk to Mr Adams. 

At Westminster, there was 
further controversy over the 
way the government rushed 
through anti-terrorism legisl- 


ation in the wake of last 
month’s Omagh bombing. 
Tony - Benn. the leftwing 
Labour MP, accused the gov- 
ernment of “a total breach of 
constitutional practice" by 
telling the media the Queen 
had given assent to the bill 
before it had completed its 
passage through parliament 
The measures became law 
yesterday after cross-party 
criticism in the House of 
Lords. Lord Lloyd of Ber- 
wick, a law lord and expert 
an anti-terrorism legislation, 
said it would do little to aid 
terrorist convictions. 


Hope of a breakthrough on weapons 


Jimmy Bums finds the Canadian general 
charged .with overseeing the handover of: 
paramilitary weapons in an upbeat mood 

T he Canadian general McGulnness. a former IRA 
overseeing the handover commander, as someone that 
of paramilitary weapons has long commanded the 
in Northern Ireland yester- respect of the republican 

movement's main military 
arm while keeping a firm 


day said he was hopeful of a 
breakthrough. 

At the end of a week 
where the word “peace” has 
begun to resonate in the 
British province, General 
John de Chastelain was in 
an upbeat mood. 

He said the republican 
leadership's unequivocal 
condemnation of the Omagh 
bombing and the appoint- 
ment of Martin McGvdnness, 
the chief negotiator for Sinn 
Fein - the IRA's political 
wing - to liaise with the IRA 
on weapons decommtssion- 


“The . appointment of 
McGuinness has been a very 
positive move. It shows that 
the issue of decommission- 
mg is being taken very seri- 
ously by Shm F§in. and we 
hope to use that to get in 
‘touch with the IRA," he said. 

The view is shared by gov- 
ernment and security offi- 
cials who have identified Mr 


hold an Sinn Ffein’s political 
direction. 

Significantly his appoint- 
ment was welcomed by Billy 
Hutchinson, a former para- 
military prisoner, who is 
liaising with General de 
Chastelain for the Ulster 
Volunteer Force, one of the 
two main loyalist paramili- 
tary groups. “If anyone can 
get the IRA to decommission 
it is McGumness," said Mr 
Hutchinson. 

Bat General de Chastelain 
said there were still obsta- 
cles, not least the fact that 


sectors of society that have 
historically hung on to their 
weaponry as a perceived 
right. The handover of weap- 
ons has for years been iden- 
tified with surrender. 

“I would like to start today 
and complete decommission- 
ing considerably before May 
2000 (the two-year deadline 
in the Good Friday agree- 
ment). But 1 can't say I have 


any control over the time- 
table nor. I guess, have the 
political parties . . .'it’s the 
people with the guns that 
have control,” said the gen- 
eral. 

While he had a "reason- 
able idea" of the number of 
weapons that existed, identi- 
fying precise dumps was stiB 
dependent on information 
provided by paramilitaries. 

The IRA remains the larg- 
est paramilitary organisa- 


McGuinness’s 
appointment 
shows that Sinn 
Fein is taking 
decommissioning 
Very seriously* 


tion, hut General de Chaste- 
lain insisted that some sys- 
tem of proportionality and 
parallel decommissioning 
would have to take place. 

“In psychological terms it is 
important that one side 
doesn't believe it is being 
put at a disadvantage," he 
said. 

He said Ms offices in Bel- 
fast and Dublin were pre- 
pared “at a drop of a hat" to 


accept the decommissioning 
of "whatever we can get in 
whatever order". They had 
stayed open, prepared to 
take a call an behalf of the 
IRA throughout August, a 
measure of the rising sense 
of optimism. 

According to security 
sources, first steps involving 
the IRA - initially probably 
a token "find or two" - 
would probably take place 
south of the Irish border, 
where the organisation is 
believed to have up to three 
tonnes of Semtex plastic 
explosive hidden In bunkers. 

This would be matched in 
the north with the decom- 
missioning of smaller 
amounts of explosives 
belonging to loyalist para- 
militaries- The handover of 
all rifles and guns could 
present more of a problem, 
said the general 

General de Chastelain 
avoided any comment that 
might be construed as politi- 
cal, and focused on what he 
referred to as the mechanics 
of deco mmiss i oning . 

But the resignation this 
week of Pastor Kenny 
McClinton, a former paramil- 
itary prisoner who has acted 
as a liaison for the Loyalist 
Volunteer Fort*, served as a 
reminder that decommis- 
sioning remained insepara- 
ble from politics. 


mg had put the peace pro- 
cess back on track. It had 
also raised the prospect of decommissioning demands a 
an eventual breakthrough oalte / ace by two militarised 
on the weapons issue. 



General de Chasteferin: recognises the obstacles Pad McErlane I 


NEWS DIGEST 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Planning powers for London 
mayor ‘would threaten City’ 

London's attractiveness as an international financial centre 
would be threatened by proposals to give London's mayor 
power to intervene in planning decisions, City officials 
have warned. Elections for the new post of London mayor 
will be held in 2000; the current Lord Mayor has a purely 
ceremonial role. The Corporation of London, the City's 
municipal authority, estimates a quarter of all planning 
applications in the City would revert to the mayor, signifi- 
cantly delaying the planning process, in a paper to be 
presented to the corporation's planning committee next 
week, officials say: “Such delay and uncertainty would be 
detrimental to the City as a leading international financial 
and business centre and to the whole of London as a 
work! city." 

The corporation concedes that there is a strong argu- 
ment for giving the mayor the final say over big, strategic 
developments. “What we are concerned about is the defi- 
nition of strategic," said the corporation. Under govern- 
ment proposals out for consultation, the mayor would 
intervene in schemes involving buildings higher than 50m 
or with more than 20,000 sq m of floor space. That defini- 
tion would cover 15 out of the 59 planning consents the 
corporation granted last year. David Wighton, London 


POWER LIBERALISATION 

Minister urges vigilance 

Electricity companies need to be vigilant to ensure cus- 
tomers are not subject to sales abuses when domestic 
power markets open to competition later this month, John 
Battle, energy minister, said yesterday. Sales representa- 
tives should provide written price comparisons with exist- 
ing regional suppliers and identify the helpline telephone 
number of the independent industry regulator, said the 
minister. Mr Battle Is concerned that consumers should 
not be subjected to the same kind of aggressive marketing 
and mis-selling that initially marred the introduction of 
competition in domestic gas markets. The minister yester- 
day launched the "countdown” to the start of competition 
in domestic power markets on September 14, when 
750,000 domestic customers will have the option of mov- 
ing to a new supplier. Andrew Taylor, London 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 

( Air rage’ woman jailed 

A woman who fought with cabin crew on a British Airways 
flight was jailed for 15 months today. The airline sad it 
was pleased with the outcome of the hearing into one of a 
growing number of “air rage” cases. Elizabeth Elliott, 24, 
was refused entry to the US, became drunk on foe return 
flight attacked cabin crew and caused mayhem, a London 
court was told. Ms Elliott, from Ealing, west London, had 
earlier admitted a charge of endangering an aircraft and its 
passengers and two assaults causing actual bodily harm 
to cabin crew. BA said later: ‘We are pleased with the out- 
come of foe hearing. We have always maintained the view 
that there can never be any excuse or justification for vio- 
lent attacks on cabin crew - foe very people who have 
responsibility for safety on board." 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 

New guidelines for regulator 

The Cametot consortium faces “unlimited fines" for any 
future breach of its licence to run the National Lottery from 
today. Chris Smith, chief culture minister, has issued a 
new set of guidelines to the director-general of Oflot. foe 
regulator. In an attempt to make the lottery a success and 
to ensure a maximum amount of money goes to good 
causes. Financial penalties, subject to appeal, can now be 
imposed If the operator fails to meet foe requirements of 
the licence to run the tottery. The guidelines coincide with 
new powers in foe National Lottery Act. Mr Smith said 
yesterday: “These new measures will strengthen the power 
of the director-general and in due course foe Lottery Com- 
mission, to ensure that our National Lottery continues to 
operate to foe highest posable standards of propriety." 


CROHN’S DISEASE 


FDA ’fast track’ for new drug 

Sufferers from the chronic bowel disorder known as 
Crohn's disease could soon benefit from a cure invented 
in Britain. Preliminary trials of a new drug discovered by a 
Berkshire, southern England, biotechnology company have 
proved so successful that the US Food and Dreg Adminis- 
tration has put it on a “fast track” development pro- 
gramme. 

This means It could be launched by foe end of 2000. 

The drug has been produced from mouse antibodies 
which have been modified to work in humans to attack the 
Crohn's disorder. 

Crohn's is currently treated with steroids and surgery, 
which can have harmful side effects such as severe weight 
gain and damage to internal organs. 

It is hoped that foe antibodies will be able to reduce 
patients' dependence on steroids, particularly when foe 
disease flares up. Shares In Celltech rose more than 13 
per cent on the news. 


Benefits reform 


may be 

By Robert Peston, 

PoBtical Corresporaten l 

Alistair Darling, the chief 
social security minister, has 
ruled out legislation in the 
coming year on reform of 
pensions provision or disa- 
bility benefits, increasing 
the likelihood that funda- 
mental changes to the wel- 
fare state will be deferred 
until after the next election. 

The minister, who has - 
been working through the 
summer o& these two big 
Issues following the sacking 
ta July of his predecessor, 
Harriet Hannan, has decided 
that the decisions involved 
are “too big to be rushed". 

according to a colleague. 

However, this may provide 
ammunition for the Conser- 
vatives. who have been acc- 
using the government of 
backing away from its prom- 
ise to radically reconstitute 
the welfare state. There has 
also been disappointment In. 


delayed 

the prime minister’s office at 
the above-inflation growth ta 
social security’s £100bn 
($i65bn) budget projected for 
the coming three years. 

Mr Darling’s department 
has been allocated two legis- 
lative slots, ta. December's 
Queen’s Speech (the formal 
announcement of the gov- 
ernment's legislative pro- 
gramme for the year), hut 
these are likely to be used 
for less radical measures, 
such as transferring the Con- 
tributions Agency to inland 
Revenue control and reform 
of the Ch&d Support Agency. 

The more sensitive ques- 
tions of increasing compul- 
sion in saving for second 
pensions . and restricting 
entitlement to incapacity 
benefit, wifi- receive prelimi- 
nary answers ta consultative 
papas. The pensions papa* 
is scheduled for the second 
half of November, while the 
disability report is not due 
until the turn of the year. 
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MOTO R VEHIC LES MARKETING INCENTIVES HELP TO MINIMISE DROP IN REGISTRATIONS 

Fears allayed on new car sales 


‘Parallel’ motorcycle imports alert 


By John Griffiths la London 


Tumbling stock markets and 
sagging consumer confi- 
dence hit August’s new car 
registrations by less than 
manufacturers and dealers 
feared, statistics released by 
the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders 
showed yesterday. 

But the month's relatively 
modest 3.8 per cent drop ta 
registrations, compared with 
the previous August, was 
achieved only by the indus- 
try introducing “massive" 
marketing and dealer incen- 
tives late in the month, said 
Alan Pulham, franchised 
dealers director of the Retail 
Motor Industry Federation. 

At the half-way stage in 
the month, registrations 
were down by more than 7 
per cent on a year-on-yBar 
basis - in spite of earlier 
predictions of possible 
record sales tor any month 
in the industry's history - as 
fears erf recession Intensified 


New motorcycles Imported 
by unofficial “paralleT 
traders are soon likely to be 
outselling those sold through 
franchised outlets unless 
manufacturers cut prices 
significantly, according to 
Glass’s Guide, foe motor 
trade vehicle valuation 
group, John Griffiths and 
Rohit Jaggi write. 

In erne of foe starkest 
warnings ever delivered to a 
section of the UK motor 
trade, Jonathan Brown, 
Glass's motorcycle editor, 
said that motorcycle manu- 


anfl combined with ongoing 
controversy over the level of 
UK new car prices. 

An all-party select commit- 
tee of MPa is to bold bear- 
ings in October Into allega- 
tions that prices charged in 
the UR are excessively high, 
while the transport depart- 


facturers - predominantly 
Japanese - and importers 
"can no longer find weak 
excuses for not reducing 
retail prices, which in 
foe UK are way out of 
step with foe rest of foe 
world". 

Parallel Imports are having 
a substantial effect on the 
prices of new motorcycles, 
and implicit in Glass's 
warning is that manufac- 
turers' list prices may 
have to fall by up to 30 per 
cent if foe parallel trade is to 


ment is due to announce 
before the end of the year 
whether it will lift current 
numerical restrictions on 
“grey" imports of new cats 
by private traders ta pursuit 
of increased competition. 

Last month's total regis- 
trations, at 505,312, fell well 


short of the previous 
August's 525,539 but was still 
the second highest on 
record, the SMMT reported. 
The industry does not 
expect, or want such rela- 
tively huge sales figures for 
a single month to be seen 
again. 

Throughout the 1990s. 
August has been accounting 
for around one-quarter of the 
entire year’s sales as buyers 
became attracted increas- 
ingly to the annual August \ 
Introduction of a new num- 
ber plate prefix. But the "S” 
plate introduced last month 
is to be the last 

From next year, the num- 
ber plates will change twice 
a year, in March and Sep- 
tember, to be replaced by a 
new system to include 
regional identifiers after the 
current prefix letters are 
used up in 2001. 

Ford remained market 
leader in August with both 
its main rivals, Vauxhall and 
Rover, losing ground 


be countered. 
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The threat to 


globalisation 


Perhaps the enormous volatility 
of the world’s stock markets 
recently is part of a long-overdue 
correction. Perhaps it can be 
explained by worries about the 
spread of contagion. But there 
are deeper concerns as well. Mal- 
aysia's imposition of capital con- 
trols and Hong Kong's interven- 
tion In Its stock market have 
planted worries that we may be 
entering a very different invest- 
ment environment, where the 
supremacy of the markets is 
questioned and protectionism 
makes an unwelcome return. 

Malaysia’s action may open the 
floodgates for many more devel- 
oping countries to put restric- 
tions on capital flows. This is 
causing great concern. Capital 
controls prevent global capital 
from flowing to where it is most 
demanded, so impeding economic 
efficiency. Companies in capital- 
controlled countries have, at 
best, very limited access to cheap 
finance In the international capi- 
tal markets: investment and 
growth therefore suffer. Controls 
are subject to avoidance and cor- 
ruption. And. perhaps most seri- 
ously, they can be misused as a 
shield against the market forces 
that would otherwise compel gov- 
ernments to carry out necessary 
economic reforms. 

But the Asian crisis is just the 
latest reminder that the risks 
associated with full capital con- 
vertibility can be very high, since 
short-term portfolio flows are by 
their very nature subject to wild 
swings. 

The arguments for free capital 
flows are much more debatable 
than the arguments for free 
trade. Many countries have done 
very well without capital account 
convertibility. Even Professor 
Jagdlsh Bhagwati, an economist 
who has been influential in push- 
ing the benefits of free trade, said 
recently that “the weight of evi- 
dence and the force of logic 
point . . . toward restraints on 
capital flows”. The spread of capi- 
tal controls is not necessarily the 
disaster that some economists 
are warning about; although 
western investors would cer- 
tainly suffer, as they would lose 
the opportunity to diversify their 
portfolios into the high-risk 
emerging markets. 


Economic slowdown 


Free-market backlash 


Fears about a new investment 
environment, though, are not 
limited, to worries about the re- 
imposition of capital controls. 
There is concern that a backlash 
against free markets in all their 
forms is beginning and that prog- 
ress towards free global trade 
could be halted, or even reversed. 

So far, there is no sign of an 
increase in protectionism. The 




r 




Grisly grizzly 


T he worst may never 
happen. Having fallen 
heavily in the wake of 
the Aslan and R ussian 
crises, global stock markets may 
quickly rebound and history will 
look track on the past few weeks 
as an unpleasant but necessary 
correction- 

Severe bear markets - ones 
that have a significant impact on 
the real economy - have thank- 
fully occurred very rarely this 
century. Yet. given that most 
western markets have fallen by a 
fifth in little more than a month 
and considering that 40 per cent 
of the world economy is either in 
recession or heading that way. it 
makes sense to ask: If the world 
is entering a new bear phase, 
what might be the consequences? 

History is not much help. The 
two worst bear markets of the 
century - 1929-32 and 1973-74 - 
bad significantly different causes. 
The former was associated with a 
credit crunch and deflationary 
pressures; the latter with infla- 
tion, linked to the oil crisis. Any 
late 1990s bear market would be 
different again, although its 
causes are likely to be deflation- 
ary. and therefore closer to the 
1929 than the 1973 edition. How- 
ever. it is possible to project a 
few significant themes. 

• Private investors would 
become disillusioned. The US 
investor has fallen heavily for 
the “cult of equity”: 39 per cent 
of US personal sector net wealth 
is held in the form of shares. 
European investors are well 
behind the US but have been 
catching up during the past year 
or so. 

During the long bull market, 
falls in share prices have been 
seen as opportunities to "buy on 
the dips”. But if there were a 
hear market, in which each rally 
is followed by another sell-off, 
the decline in investor morale 
would become self-sustaining. 
Instead of hanging on for 
long-term profits, investors 
would start baling out before 
more of their money disappears. 

The crash of 1929 soured pri- 
vate investors' attitude to equi- 
ties for a generation; after the 
mid-1970s bear market, disillu- 
sioned savers caused mutual 
funds to lose a third of their 
assets between 1978 and 19SL 
There would be a “wealth 
effect", particularly in the US. 
American consumers have been 
spending money, confident that 
their mutual firnd holdings were 
rising in value; if the market falls 
substantially, they are likely to 
cut back on spending and build 
up their cash holdings. Economic 
growth would fall as a conse- 
quence, perhaps by as much as 
1 percentage point of gross 
domestic product a year. 

Those who rely on personal, 
rather than occupational, pen- 
sions could then find that their 
pension is much smaller than 
they had expected. And if bond 
yields continue to drop, some 
would face a double whammy. 
Not only would the value of their 
accumulated fund have dropped, 
but the annuity they buy with 


A bear market is no longer unthinkable. Philip Coggan looks at the possible t 
consequences for private investors,, companies and governments 


IMF has been careful to make 
further liberalisation a condition 
in its rescue packages In east 
Asia. The World Trade Organisa- 
tion Is working well in prevent- 
ing transgressions against inter- 
national trade rules. And the US 
and European Union are both 
still pursuing free-trade policies. 


But protectionist pressures are 
set to grow as the global econ- 
omy slows down. Countries suf- 
fering from a weak economy are 
the most vulnerable to nationalis- 
tic pressures, of which protec- 
tionism is a popular form. 

Protectionist pressures could 
therefore rise up in the weakened 
emerging market economies, par- 
ticularly those directly affected 
by the crisis. Even if trade policy 
did not go into reverse, valuable 
progress could be stalled. 

Leadership on trade policy, 
though, remains with the US and 
EU. So long as these trading 
blocs maintain a firm free-trade 
stance, the damage of isolated 
outbreaks of protectionism in the 
developing world should be lim- 
ited. 

The trouble is that the US will 
itself be increasingly subject to 
protectionist pressures it could 
find hard to resist. As a “con- 
sumer of last resort", the US will 
see its trade deficit rising, partic- 
ularly if Latin America is 
dragged further into the crisis. At 
the same time , the economy is 
set to slow down. The anti-global- 
isation lobby is already gaining 
support in Congress and can only 
get stronger. 

A widespread return to protec- 
tionism remains a distant possi- 
bility. But It Is worth worrying 
about because of the gravity of 
its implications. 

The liberalisation policies of 
the last half-century have 
allowed a huge increase in world 
trade and cross-border invest- 
ment and, with it, economic 
growth. Greater protectionism 
could slow world trade growth, 
cut emerging markets off from 
the foreign direct investment 
that has been so important for 
their growth and prevent multi- 
national companies from invest- 
ing in the best locations. The 
prospects for world economic 
growth would be unambiguously 
worsened, as would be the pros- 
pects for world stock markets. 

There is no need for panic 
about the prospect of more capi- 
tal controls. Though inconve- 
nient for foreign investors, their 
effects are limited. The real 
threat is that this could be just 
the first step on a path to protec- 
tionism. This is a more remote 
possibility, but a far more dan- 
gerous one. 


I he public believes in stocks, 
but they don't understand 
why. 


Thus Peter Lynch, the legendary 
US fund manager. The words 
sum up a bizarre situation in 
which the Wall Street profes- 
sional investing community is 
looking with dread at US retail 
investors, whose huge baying 
over the past few years has left 
them with a big chunk of the 
market. If small investors decide 
to sell, share prices would take a 
beating. 

Mutual fund companies and 
retail stockbrokers report that 
small investors did nothing dras- 
tic this week. They did not buy In 
force as they did during the last 
sharp stock market downturn 
last October, but neither did they 
selL 

Not that small savers were 
unconcerned. Botb Charles 
Schwab, the largest US discount 
stockbroker, and Fidelity Invest- 
ments. the largest mutual fund 
manager, reported a small but 
steady flow of cash out of equity 
funds and into cash funds 
throughout August. 

On both Monday and Tuesday, 
as the market lurched down- 
wards by 500 points and then up 
again by 300, mutual fund compa- 
nies received huge numbers of 


F or years seen as the 
highest-nying rlsktakers 
on Wall Street, hedge fund 
managers have come down to 
earth with a bump. Several of 
the best known have disclosed 
huge losses as a result of the 
turmoil in Russia and other mar- 
kets. A small number have filed 
for liquidation. More are expec- 
ted to follow suit soon. 

“It is certainly one of the 
worst months in recent times.” 
says George Van of Van Hedge 
Fund Advisors International, a 
US consultancy. Up to a third of 
all funds are thought to have 
lost 10 per cent in August and 
three-quarters have made losses 
of some sort 

Among the worst hit have 
been well-known investors such 
as George Soros, whose Quan- 









their fund would also offer a 
lower return (because annuity 
rates are link ed to bond yields). 

And that would mean that the 
recent drive by governments to 
persuade current workers to 
finance their own pensions, 
rather than rely on the state, 
could peter out, which would 
blow a hole In long-term govern- 
ment finances. Talk of investing 
the US social security fund in the 
stock market, or of privatising 
the system so that beneficiaries 
can invest their own money, 
would be dropped. 

• Government finances would 
take further blows. Those coun- 
tries planning substantial privati- 
sation programmes would either 
have to drop the idea or drasti- 
cally reduce their revenue expec- 
tations. 

Risk-averse investors would 
shut emerging markets out of the 
international capital markets for 
much longer than seems likely 
even now, after the effective Rus- 
sian default and the International 
Monetary Fund rescue packages 
in south-east Asia. That would 
force developing countries to rely 
on their domestic markets, push- 
ing up interest rates and 
reducing their economic growth. 
Those western companies that 
have pinned their long-term 
hopes on growth in emerging 
markets would have to rethink. 


• Investment portfolios would 
be rearranged. If the “cult of 
equity" declined, bonds would 
make a comeback, increasing 
their share of institutional portfo- 
lios - especially if the bear 
market were caused by global 
deflation. The gradual shift by 


A plunge in 
corporate finance 
activity would hit 
the profits of 
investment banks 


European funds out of bonds and 
into equities wofild be halted. 
But risk-averse investors would 
be interested in the debt only of 
developed nations and blue-chip 
companies. 

The methods for comparing 
bond and equity valuations 
would have to be reassessed- The 
inflationary 1970s and 1980s 
meant that, to attract investors, 
bonds had to offer a substantial 
yield premium compared with 
equities. This has come to be 
accepted as the norm. But before 
1959, things were the other way 
around: equities had to yield 
more than bonds because of then 


riskier nature. If a bear market 
began, the premium might well 
revert to this traditional pattern. 
• Corporate finance and new 
issue activity would slow down. 
After the crash of 1987, the 
amount of money raised in UK 
new issues fell by 25 per cent in 
the following year. The value of 
mergers and acquisitions activity 
in the UK fell from £1.3bn in 1973 
to £508m in 1974 and just £291m 
in 1975, according to Datastream. 

A plunge in corporate finance 
activity would hit the profits of 
investment banks, just at the 
time when they would be suffer- 
ing from the losses incurred by 
their trading arms in the face of 
falling share prices. Weakened 
firms would be forced into the 
hands of stranger rivals; some 
commercial banks would decide 
to withdraw from the securities 
business altogether. 

Some firms would go under, as 
UK small commercial banks and 
financial conglomerates did in 
the bear market of 1973-74. In 
some cases, this would be caused 
by the combination of falling 
prices and leverage: in other 
cases, it would be due to fraud. 
For companies, the folk wisdom 
is that “recessions discover what 
auditors do not”; for banks, the 
same adage applies to bear 
markets. 

The result would probably be 


Exit, pursued by a bear 


John Authers considers the worrying finding that Wall Street is relying 
on investors who do not know what they are talking about 


telephone calls: even company 
executives had to take calls. Most 
investors, though, were merely 
seeking reassurance. They made 
sure of the valuations of their 
portfolios, and then sat fight. A 
poll taken from Friday to Mon- 
day last week for Prudential 
Securities, one of the largest 
national brokerages, found that 
S3 per cent of investors were not 
planning to change their portfo- 
lio in the next few weeks. Of 
those who were, buyers out- 
numbered sellers, seven to three. 

Nevertheless, mounting evi- 
dence suggests that retail inves- 
tors have little grasp of invest- 
ment fundamentals, and are 
guided by naive enthusiasms and 
the hints they pick up from 
friends, rather than by rational 
strategy. 

A study by Peter Huber, a 
Princeton University anthropolo- 
gist, found that “Americans are a 
highly resilient and optimistic 
people". His survey, carried out 
across the US on behalf of Key- 
Corp. a large Ohio-based bank, 
found that Americans appeared 


to be highly credulous, particu- 
larly about information gleaned 
at the workplace. Innovations by 
the financial services industry, 
particularly the 401fk) pension 
plan - offered by employers but 
leaving employees to make 
choices between funds - have 


‘Getting people 
involved in the 
stock market is a 
way of making it 
too big to fail 1 


made the workplace the centre 
for personal financial planning. 

“As a result, the office gossip 
mill has become a significant 
source of information about 
finances and Investment 
options.” says Mr Huber. "Infor- 
mation gathered at work, 
whether through formal semi- 
nars or informal conversation 


around the coffee pot, is consid- 
ered by the recipient to be highly 
credible.” 

Mr Huber spoke to one man 
who was introduced to his stock- 
broker by the janitor from his 
office. Everyone in the office 
thought their janitor had an 
investment “Midas touch”. 
Americans also seemed Inclined 
to act on telemarketing “cold 
calls”, particularly if they had 
money to spare. In many cases, 
the only reason an investor held 
a particular share was because 
someone had phoned and offered 
it. 

Mr Huber found little evidence 
tbat the great American enthusi- 
asm for investment was a cul- 
tural phenomenon. It was instead 
the result of inventive marketing 
ideas, such as the 401(b) plan. “I 
don't see a cultural thread that 
weaves through this. I think it’s 
something that the finance indus- 
try has done - building the prod- 
ucts and marketing them and 
pushing them downstream, it's a 
mode of self-protection. Getting 
people involved in the stock 


Clip that hedge 


turn group of funds lost approxi- 
mately |2bn (£1.2bn) through its 
Russian investments. Long-Term 
Capital Management, run fay 
John Meriwether, the former 
Salomon Brothers bond trader, 
said it lost a staggering 44 per 
cent of its net asset value in 
August alone, taking approxi- 
mately S2bn off the fund's total 
asset value. 

The fallout from these losses 
has been widespread. Hedge fund 
managers appear to be in shock. 
In recent years, on the back of 
exceptionally strong inves tm ent 
performances, they have revelled 
in the spotlight. “This is the first 
time they have really got 


slammed." says Charles Gra- 
dante, of the Hennessee Hedge 
Fund Advisory Group, which 
advises investors on which funds 
to Invest in. 

In a letter to its clients Mr 
Meriwether, a pivotal character 
in Liars Poker, the book about 
Salomon's dominance of the Wall 
Street fixed-income market in 
the 1980s, admitted that “losses 
of this magnitude are a shock to 
□s as they surely are to you". 

Bankers Trust one of the larg- 
est bank holding companies in 
the US, told investors it had suf- 
fered pre-tax trading loses of 
$350m so far in the third quar- 
ter. As one of Wall Street's most 


aggressive lenders to hedge 
funds, it is said to have had a 
large exposure to High Risk 
Opportunities Hub Fund, the 
West Palm Beach-based fond 
which earlier this week filed for 
liquidation in the Cayman 
Islands. 

The wealthy individuals and 
investment institutions that pro- 
vide hedge funds with their fire- 
power are also having to make 
adjustments. Years of spectacu- 
lar returns by funds meant that 
investors “got used to 25-30 per 
cent [annual] returns", says Mr 
Gradante. “We are telling our 
Investors to be happy with 15 per- 
cent returns," he says. 


market is a way oF making it too 
big to fail." 

Other research confirms that 
Americans do not find finance 
particularly interesting. A survey 
by Yankelovich, the market 
research company, for Fidelity 
Investments found that on aver- 
age Americans spent 137 hours 
researching a vacation. 124 houzs 
on buying a car, but only 60 
hours before sinking money into 
a mutual fond. 

Conversations around the 
water cooler do not appear to 
involve advanced analysis of 
investment fundamentals. The 
Yankelovich survey found that 
only a quarter of investors knew 
that a cut In interest rates would 
make Treasury bond prices go 
up. Almost as many - 23 per cent 
- thought that bond prices would 
go down, while 27 per cent did 
not realise there was any Mnic 
On average, they thought 16 per 
cent, roughly double the historic 
norm, was a fair rate of annual 
return to expect from equities. 

When it came to stock-picking, 
the Fidelity research found one 
amateur investor who based his 
selection on whether be liked a 
company's television commer- 
cials. Little wonder that Fidelity 
has wheeled out Peter Lynch, its 
most successful hind manager, to 
front an advertising campaign. 


Hennessee estimates that there 
is approximately $400bn con- 
trolled by hedge funds world- 
wide. Some leverage their invest- 
ment positions by as much as 
seven times, and think nothing 
of committing up to 10 per cent 
of their assets on one Invest- 
ment 


August’s huge losses have 
remove the hedge funds’ cloak of 
invulnerability. While few are 
forecasting a rapid decline in the 
money they have to invest, they 
are predicting leaner times. And, 
as if things were not bad enough, 
several countries are considering 
implementing new rules to limit 
speculation by foreign investors. 
That could really hurt 


William Lewis 



calls for greater regulation of the 
markets. In the US, the 1929-32 
era was followed by the Glass- 
Steagall Act, which separated 
commercial and investment 
banking; the 1987 crash by 
restrictions on trading strategies 
based on arbitrage between the 
cash market and the future. 
Derivatives markets, which out- 
siders (and even bank executives) 
find difficult to understand, 
would be a likely target. 

• Jobs In financial services 
would be lost. Within weeks or 
the 1987 crash. US houses such as 
LF Rothschild and Kidder Pea- 
body were laying off staff; it is 
estimated that about 20,000 jobs 
were lost in the City of London 
during the following year. Even 
where jobs are retained, bonuses 
would be cut. Property prices in 
the smarter areas of London and 
New York would slip. 

• Share option schemes may 
lose their potency as a method of 
rewarding corporate executives. 
Executives have made fortunes 
from such schemes in recent 
years, particularly in the US. 
According to William Mercer, an 
employee benefit consultancy, 
last year chief executives at 138 
out of 350 large US corporations 
had stock options with a face 
value of more than three times 
their pay and bonus. 

But given the strength of the 
bull market, this may have had 
little to do with their manage- 
ment ability. As master investor 
Warren Buffett put it, it is rather 
like a duck in a rainstorm believ- 
ing that its paddling efforts were 
causing the level of the river to 
rise. 

Some companies would try to 
rewrite their schemes to adjust 
for lower share prices. In a 
drawn-out bear market, even this 
strategy (which outside share- 
holders are unlikely to welcome) 
would not work. Companies may 
have to start shelling out real 
money to keep their key execu- 
tives. 

This year, Smithers & Co, a 
London research group, esti- 
mated that US profits had been 
overstated by as much as one- 
third in 1995 and 1996 because iff 
options schemes. Smithers 
argued that stock options were 
effectively part of employees’ 
remuneration, and thus foe casts 
of providing them should be 
charged to profits. 

• Corporate profitability in gen- 
eral would be squeezed. The 
effective cost of equity capital 
would rise; weaker credits would 
have to pay higher yields on debt 
because of banks' aversion to 
risk: and those companies that 
have had pension contribution 
holidays would have to resume 
payments into their schemes. 
Weaker rivals would cut prices in 
order to get business, lowering 
margins across the board. 

Finally, some securities ana- 
lyst, somewhere, would claim to 
have predicted it all. They would 
be feted in public and their opin- 
ions would move markets for a 
while. Until, that is, their next 
big market call turns out to be 
wrong. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


“Z 


Zyuganov 
Prepares for 
War". That 
was -how the 
favoured newspaper of Rus- 
sia’s capitalist converts, 
Kommersant, this week 
wrote about the decision of 
the potato-faced leader of the 
Communist party. Gennady 
Zyuganov, to reject Boris 
Yeltsin's candidate for prime 
minister, and with it, the 
chance to form a govern- 
ment to deal with financial 
turmoil. “The* country has 
moved to the brink of civil 
war/’ the newspaper 
warned. “The Duma, led by 
Gennady Zyuganov, is pre- 
pared to fire the first shot." 

Russia’s business people, 
for the most-part had come 
to regard modern-day Com- 
munists with indifference, if 
not contempt They viewed 
Mr Zyuganov and his col- 
leagues as hare-brained los- 
ers who ran a hopeless presi- 
dential election campaign in 
1996 and have since been too 
scared to confront President 
Yeltsin directly. The nadir 
was seemingly' reached in 
April-when a splinter group-' 
of Communist MPs broke 
rank -with their leadership ’ 
and voted for the reformist 
Sergei Kiriyenko as prime 
minister. The “iron disci- 
pline” of Lenin's successors 
appeared to have rusted 
away. 

But this week, the Com- 
munist party has revealed 
its strength as the only 
organised political force in 


MAN IN THE NEWS GENNADY ZYUGANOV 


Russia’s wrecking ball 

John Thornhill explains why the Communist leader is 
taking the country to the brink of political collapse 


the country and the biggest 
faction in the Duma, the 
lower house of parliament. 
With Russia spinning out of 
control, the Communists are 
again convinced their hour 
has come. 

On Monday, they rejected 
Victor Chernomyrdin as Mr 
Yeltsin's prime ministerial 
nominee for the first rime. 
Yesterday, parliament post- 
poned a second vole until 
next Monday after Mr Yelt- 
sin offered fresh concessions. 
If necessary, they say, they 
are prepared to vote down 
Mr Chernomyrdin three 
times. That would trigger 
the dissolution of the Duma, 
new elections, more political 
chaos and an even greater 
financial crisis. 

But that crisis appears to 
be of secondary concern to 
Mr Zyuganov, no matter how 
much it devastates his coun- 
try. It seems that Russia's 
Communists are again fol- 
lowing Lenin’s pre-revolu- 
tionary dictum - “the worse, 
the better”. 

Mr Zyuganov is an 
unlikely revolutionary. A 
mild-mannered man with a 


fondness for fried potatoes 
and his ginger cat, Vaska. 
Mr Zyuganov would more 
likely trip over his own shoe 
laces than storm the barri- 
cades. Bis colleagues in the 
ideology department of the 
Soviet Communist party 
used to refer to him as “the 
Bolshevik with square baHs" 
because of his awkward gait. 

Russia's Profile magazine, 
which recently pictured Mr 
Zyuganov at home with his 
family, warmed to the 
humanity of its subject. 
“You don’t have to fear Com- 
munists like Zyuganov: they 
are domesticated, orthodox. 
It is always possible to strike 
a deal with them; they will 
not organise a putsch, they 
will not instigate lawless- 
ness or order killings.” 

Yet it is this very lack of 
revolutionary fire that has 
antagonised many members 
of -Mr Zyuganov’s own party. 
The Leninist left, which has 
found a parliamentary 
spokesman in Victor Ilyu- 
khin. chairman of the parlia- 
mentary security committee, 
has succeeded in pushing Mr 
Zyuganov into dropping his 


early conciliatory approach 
to the Kremlin. 

Mr Zyuganov has recently 
stepped up his personal and 
political attacks, condemn- 
ing Mr Yeltsin as a 
“debauched, rotten, immoral 
person", responsible for the 
bloody assault on the parlia- 
ment in October 1993 and the 
slaughter in Chechnya. Mr 
Zyuganov would appear to 
be in no mood for compro- 
mise - although be has often 
backed down before. 

It may seem extraordinary 
to outsiders that Mr Zyuga- 
nov is prepared to engage in 
brinkmanship with Mr Yelt- 
sin that could tip the whole 
country over the edge into 
anarchy. But the Co mmunis t 
chief himself argues that Mr 
Yeltsin can play no part in 
Russia’s immediate future. 

He recently sketched out 
two possible versions of how 
events could unfold. Hie 
first envisaged that the 
opposition would steadily 
intensify the pressure on Mr 
Yeltsin by launching formal 
impeachment proceedings 
against him in parliament 
and stoking up a day of mass 


protest on October 7. The 
opposition forces would then 
sweep to power - by unspe- 
cified m eans - and organise 
a. government of people's 
trust The second suggested 
that the country would spi- 
ral out of control with 
“bankruptcies and emer- 
gency situations” ending in 
enmity and bloodshed. 

For the moment Mr Zyu- 
ganov seems more intent on 
wielding influence than seiz- 
ing power and has been 
so unding a pragmatic note 
about compromising with 
other politicians, if not Mr 
Yeltsin. He stresses the vir- 
tues of price and currency 
controls, trade protectionism 
and government support for 
strategic industries, but he 
also says he favours a mixed 
economy and foreign invest- 
ment. Whichever govern- 
ment now comes to power, 
be says, “must proceed not 
from projects drawn up by 
the young Chicago boys 20 
years ago but from real life 
which causes adjustments to 
be made in politics almost 
every week”. 

That makes him sound 


somewhat less than a revolu- 
tionary Bolshevik. Indeed. 
Sergei Markov, a politics 
professor at Moscow State 
University who has made a 
close study of Russia’s Com- 
munists, argues that Mr Zyu- 
ganov has shifted the centre 
of gravity within his party 
from Marxist International- 
ism to Slavophile commer- 
cialism. “He transformed 
a party of 19th-century eco- 
nomic ideology into a party 
of 21st-century nationalism,” 
Mr Markov claims. 

That suggests Mr Zyuga- 
nov could easily find com- 
mon cause with Yuri Luzh- 
kov. Moscow’s populist 
mayor, who is himself prone 
to some fairly sabre-rattling 
nationalist rhetoric, or 
Yegor Stroyev, the thought- 
ful speaker of the upper 
house of parliament These 
leaders are seen as the most 
likely prime ministerial can- 
didates should Mr Cherno- 
myrdin be rejected. 

It may not mean, though, 
that Mr Zyuganov could be 
president True, if there were 
early presidential elections, 
he would almost certainly 
get to a second-round run- 
off as be did in 1996. But the 
polls suggest he would be 
defeated by almost every 
other potential candidate in 
the second round, whether 
by the liberal Grigory Yav- 
linsky or the populist gen- 
eral, Alexander Lebed. Mr 
Zyuganov, it seems, has the 
power of a wrecking ball - 
not that of a builder. 



One country, two economies 

Brian Groom on worrying signs that Britain’s north-south divide may be re-emerging 


w 



I s the traditional divide 
between Britain’s rich 
south, .and poor north, 
supposedly last becom- 
a ing a thing of the past. 
$ returning with a vengeance? 
Yesterday’s announcement 
that Fujitsu is to close its 
plant in County Durham, 
with the loss of 600 jobs. fol- 
lows a summer of screams of 
pain from northern regions. 

The Fujitsu closure, like 
that of Siemens* Tyneside 
plant a month ago. can be 
blamed on the semiconduc- 
tor industry’s woes. But that 
comes as little comfort to 
north-east England. Here job 
losses bare exceeded 3JJ00 in 
five- weeks, including redun- 
dancies at Grove Europe, a 
crane manufacturer. 
Rolls-Royce.- and. Crown 
Paints. 

Across northern England, 
4JJ00 jobs -«re-gtangvin tex- 
tiles, in the Midlands, Rover 
announced 1.500 redundan- 
cies in July. Even the Scot- 
tish economy, a star per- 
- former of recent years, has 
tinned down. 

Yet . the service-dominated 
economy of south-east 
England, although slowing, 
remains in comparatively 
good health. 

Prima facie evidence for 
the re-emergence of a north- 
south divide seems over- 
whelming. You might have 
thought it never went away, 
so deeply is the notion 
embedded m the UK’s 
psyche. But for much of this 
decade, hopes grew that the ■ 
old fault-line was closing. 

'The UK’s last recession, in 
1990-1992. broke the -post-war 
mould. Not only did it pun- 
ish the south for credit- 
fuelled excesses. It also 
suggested the north and Mid- 
lands, traumatised by fac- 
tory closures a decade ear- 
lier. had successfully 
diversified their economies. 
They rode it out more easily. 

A reversion to historic 
type would bo devastating 
- for those regions, it would 
dash Britain’s hopes of lift- 
ing a harrier to more rapid 
growth. :i/id present a seri- 
ous headache for the Labour 
government. In its consulta- 
tion paper Building Partner' 
ships J'ok Prosperity, which 
proposes creating eight 
English regional develop- 
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meat agencies CRD As) from 
next April, the government 
said: “Wide variations In lev- 
els of economic activity - 
reflected in wage pressures, 
levels of unemployment and 
movements in house prices - 
make the task of providing a 
stable macroeconomic cli- 
mate more difficult The risk 
is lower overall growth and 
employment rates.” 

There are caveats. There 
is. for example, little 
regional variation in wage 
settlements, according to 
incomes Data Services, the 
research, group. Neither has 
there been any impact so far 
on unemplo yment figures - 
the claimant count fell to an 
18-year low in July, with 
reductions in every region. 

Insofar as there is a down- 
turn. it is not confined to the 
north. The Confederation of 
British Industry/Business 
Strategies regional trends 
survey reported last month 
that problems were spread- 
ing to all regions as manu- 
facturers found it hard to 


win domestic, as well as 
export, orders. 

New jobs, on the other 
hand, have been announced 
even in hard-hit regions. 
Tony Blair, the prime minis- 
ter, said yesterday that over 
the past year, more than 
10,000 bad been created or 
safeguarded by inward 
Investment in the north-east 

The UK’s economic geogra- 
phy. moreover, has become 
complicated. While textile- 
dependent Bradford suffers, 
neighbouring Leeds is pro- 
tected by its growth in finan- 
cial services. The squeals of 
Birmingham's manufactur- 
ers are not repeated among 
the city’s professional clas- 
ses. And whereas west Wales 
and the valleys are basket 
cases. Cardiff and south-east 
Wales is a success. 

It is those northern 
regions with a higher con- 
centration of manufacturing 
that are suffering most from 
the high pound, high inter- 
est rates and Asian crisis, 
says Neil Blake, research 


director at Business Strate- 
gies. Even if this does not 
raise numbers claiming 
unemployment benefit, it is 
likely to have an impact on 
total employment 

Other indicator are also 
disheartening. The number 
of regional quoted compa- 
nies outside the south-east is 
falling for the first time in 
years as companies merge or 
close. Experian, the business 
information group, reports 
lower profit margins in the 
north-west and Wales. 

David Mackie of Morgan 
Guaranty warns that “the 
manufacturing sector will 
contract sharply in the com- 
ing year our forecast is a 
drop in output of 5 to 10 per 
cent." 

This does more than put 
pressure on the government 
and Bank of F.ngland over 
interest rates. It presents a 
challenge for the Scottish 
parliament and - Welsh 
assembly, to be established 
next year, and raises the 
stakes dramatically for 
English RDAs. 

The government’s experi- 
ment in decentralisation 
could lead in unforeseen 
directions. The RDAs are 
intended to close the pros- 
perity gap with other Euro- 
pean regions, and narrow 
differentials in the UK. But 
economic forces are pushing 
in the opposite direction. 

Research by Tony Travers 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics shows UK regional 
differentials are narrower 
than those in France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain- RDAs 
could widen rather than 
reduce them. The nascent 
south-east agency, lor 
instance, wants the south- 
east to become one of the 
world's 10 richest regions. 

The immediate concern is 
the depth of the slowdown. 
A serious recession on north- 
south lines would shatter 
complacency about how far 
northern economies have 
been restructured since the 
1980s. 

Yet for all his concerns, 
Mr Blake of Business Strate- 
gies still believes the 
national economy is better 
balanced than before either 
of the past two recessions. 
Much of Britain will be hop- 
ing he is right. 


The doctor orders 
complete rest 

Sheila McNulty explains the rivalry and personal accusations behind Malaysia's 

drastic change of direction this week 


M alaysia's prime 
minister 
Mahathir 
Mohamad is 
outspoken to the point of 
boorishness. His former heir 
apparent. Anwar Ibrahim, is 
an intellectual sophisticate 
who peppers even budget 
speeches with quotes from 
Islamic and European philos- 
ophers. 

Dr Mahathir drones when 
he speaks, slouches in his 
chair and wears rumpled 
suits. Mr Anwar's suits are 
well-tailored, he wears 
designer spectacles, and 
smells heavily of aftershave. 

Dr Mahathir has little time 
for diplomatic niceties and 
sometimes enters foreign 
media interviews with the 
words, “Let’s get this over 
with". Mr Anwar has culti- 
vated support among inter- 
national investors and the 
51-vear-old is sometimes 
seen - in the west at any 
rate - as the one who 
embodies Malaysia's future 
(Dr Mahathir is 72). 

But this week, the big dif- 
ference between the two was 
Dr Mahathir’s superior polit- 
ical savvy and toughness 
after 17 years at the top. Dr 
Mahathir fired Mr Anwar as 
deputy prime minister and 
finance minister. And he 
orchestrated the expulsion 
from the ruling Umno party 
of the man who was once his 
anointed successor. 

In normal times, Mr 
Anwar’s downfall might 
have been put down to argu- 
ments over the economy 
that have rumbled along for 
more than a year before 
erupting this week, produc- 
ing an abrupt change in eco- 
nomic policy. But there has 
also been a savage, and per- 
sonal twist. Suddenly Mr 
Anwar, a father of six 
known to the outside world 
a s Malaysia’s man of reason, 
is being portrayed as a sex- 
ual predator with an extraor- 
dinary range of tastes. He 
vigorously denies the 
charges which, he claims, 
are a government conspiracy 
against him. But they are 


now known by everyone and 
are raising doubts about his 
character. 

The High Court allowed 
the release of dptaiipd affida- 
vits alleging sodomy by Mr 
Anwar, his dealings with a 
pimp, attempts to entice 
other men's wives, and the 
leaking of state secrets. The 
allegations have circulated 
gmnnff the intelligentsia for 
the past year anonymously 
but until they were compiled 
in a book called SO Reasons 
Why Anwar Cannot Become 
PM they were dismissed by 
most as inconceivable for a 
man who built his reputa- 
tion on being a devout Mos- 
lem. Now the book erf accusa- 
tions has found its way into 
the bags of delegates at the 
general assembly of the rul- 
ing party even though Mr 


His accusations that there 
was some sort of “Jewish 
agenda” found a following 
among Malaysia's Moslem 
majority (though he later 
recanted the charge for for- 
eign audiences). 

Mr Anwar, meanwhile 
focused on soothing the ani- 
mosity his boss was creat- 
ing. Over the past year this 
has created tension between 
the two men. Dr Mahathir 
has always had the final say, 
however, and Mr Anwar did 
not dispute it because he 
hoped that Dr Mahathir 
would in turn not dispute 
his bid to become prime min- 
ister. 

But as tbe Asian crisis 
worsened their understand- 
ing unravelled. Dr Mahathir 
refused to seek International 
Monetary Fund help. Mr 


Nobody knows if the charges 
against Mr Anwar are true 
and many wonder if they 
will ever know 


Anwar obtained an injunc- 
tion against its distribution. 
The author and publisher 
did not conceal their identi- 
ties despite strict laws 
against defaming those in 
authority. Some powerful 
person, it seems, has been 
backing efforts to discredit 
Mr Anwar. 

For Anwar, the accusa- 
tions could hardly have 
come at a worse time. He 
has long been under enor- 
mous pressure for disagree- 
ing with Dr Mahathir’s 
response to the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis. Recently, these 
pressures have become even 
more intenseJJr Mahathir 
iiao blamed Malaysia's prob- 
lems on foreign “specula- 
tors” and has given warn- 
ings of “guerrilla warfare” 
against foreigners. His 
nationalistic pitches 
Increased his support among 
rural Malaysians, who are a 
majority of the population. 


Anwar, as finance minister, 
imposed an IMF-style reform 
plan combining fi sca l conser- 
vatism with tight monetary 
policy. His efforts were 
warmly welcomed by the 
financial community. But 
they seemed to many Malay- 
sians to take on a shade of 
disloyalty. Increasingly, Mr 
Anwar's challenges to the 
prime minister's ideas 
became more open. He pub- 
licly insisted on a tight mon- 
etary policy as Dr Mahathir 
called for a loosening. 

Dr Mahathir became so 
quiet at one stage, many 
wondered if he was ready to 
resign. But it was the calm 
before the storm. With 
neighbouring economies foil- 
ing into recession, it was 
inevitable Malaysia would 
follow. Mr Anwar was 
finance mfnigtpr as this hap- 
pened. That provided Dr 
Mahathir with his 
opportunity. 


Thus began what has been 
a defining week for the coun- 
try. Dr Mahathir imposed 
sweeping capital controls 
that cut Malaysia off from 
the international finan cial 
markets. The measures are 
so draconian they precipi- 
tated the resignation of the 
central bank governor and 
his deputy. Hie subsequent 
dismissal of Mr Anwar gives 
Dr Mahathir a free hand. 
Even Mr Anwar’s longtime 
party supporters have 
backed the prime minister. 

Economically, Malaysia 
has benefited, albeit only in 
the short term. The imposi- 
tion of exchange controls 
has allowed the country to 
cut interest rates without 
causing a currency collapse. 
Politically, the prime minis- 
ter may also have won 
short-term benefits. The pub- 
lic is unsure what to make of 
the demise of the map they 
had been led to believe, for 
the better part of five years, 
would become prime minis- 
ter. Nobody knows if the 
charges against Mr Anwar 
are true and many wonder if 
they will ever know. Mr 
Anwar has struck back hard, 
criticising the government 
that, until a few days ago, he 
represented. This is starting 
to anger nationalistic Malay- 
sians. Mr Anwar’s cfomcog 
of a political comeback are 
diminishing by the day. 

Political analysts note that 
in 1969 Dr Mahathir was 
expelled from the party for 
espousing what were 
believed then to be extremist 
views and disagreeing with 
Malaysia’s first prime minis- 
ter. He recovered. 

But he was not accused of 
anything criminal. Police 
say they are Investigating 
Mr Anwar. 

Unless he is arrested, Mr 
Anwar says he will travel 
the nation to clear his name. 
“I’ll be around for a long 
time. I'm going to defend 
myself.” But the past few 
days have proved that 
whether he will be permitted 
to do so is entirely up to Dr 
Mahathir. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Link is far too simplistic 


From Mr Frank He mack- 
Sir., Your otherwise excel- 
lent reflections on current 
_ miirket conditions (“Summer 
seil-ofr ami “Fear uf fall- 
' T - ing", August 29-30) unfortu- 
. * nattily persist in propagating 
■ "the dangerous over-slmplifi- 
J ■ cation that falling share 
■ _ ' arices equate to a rising 
■ ?quity risk premium (KRPL 
... Investors have indeed 
aeen offloading shares 
.. vcanse of a simple Fear of 
.. ailing, but any attempt to 
■ • ‘Xjdaln this in the contest or. 
_ -LRp calculations is mlscon- 
' ■e^vwl if U Ignores the Tact 
- hat tolling prices.- combined 
viUi foiling expectations for 
’urulngs and dividend 
'■■','rnwth and falling bond 


yields, do not necessarily 
add up to a rising equity risk 
premium. The problem with 
the traditional definition of 
ERP Is that In a low-yield 
environment it is largely 
determined by expectations, 
and the current market tur- 
moil la a prime example of 
expectations undergoing 
drastic revisions. 

- ’Ihe-prospective ERP con- 
cept does have some valid- 
ity. statistically speaking, in 
"normaT market conditions, 
but it foils when markets go 
into overdrive, either on the 
upside or on tlw downside. 

Frank Smack. 

333 Sector Place, 

New York. NY 10280, US 


Learn from past, but don’t live in it 


Pram Mr Raman Mathe s, 

Sir, As a German-born 
Canadian now living in Ger- 
many, 1 have developed an 
interesting perspective on 
both North American feel- 
ings towards Germans and 
the war and Germans' feel- 
ings towards the war. Fur- 
thermore, the majority of my 
friends in Canada are Jewish 
and 1 have therefore had 
many interesting discussions 
concerning this admittedly 
difficult subject. 

I think it is time to ask. 
when will it be enough? A 
recent lawsuit by US ccon- 
lerparts against German 
companies such as Daimler- 
Benz. VNV. Audi and MAX is 
probably crossing the line of 


reason- Germany has 
already paid billions and bil- 
lions to Israel and Germans 
are now attempting to pay 
off a huge national debt due 
to reunification (a further 
result of the war). 

I understand and agree 
with the principle of recoup- 
ing money held in bank 
accounts - after all, the 
money was earned and there 
are clear records of such 
deposits. Furthermore, a suit 
settled against life insurers 
also makes sense and is just. 
However, in times of war 
things become, to put it 
mild!)', chaotic. 

I do not, therefore, believe 
that a suit launched against 
the US government for the 


mass injustice towards thou- 
sands of south and north 
Vietnamese would go very 
far and it should not - war 
is war. 

So why should German 
industrials now run by 
people who, for the most 
part, were not yet born in 
the war, pay for the mis- 
takes of earlier generations? 
I sympathise with the feel- 
ings of the Jewish commu- 
nity' However, the best strat- 
egy is surely remember the 
past, learn from it, , but do 
not live in it. 

Roman Mathes, 

Lorscber Str. 24D, 

60489 Frankfurt, 

Germany 


Consultancy beginnings more down to earth 


From Mr Kenneth ArmUage. 

Sir, Jan Harrington 
(Letters, September 2) sug- 
gests some earlier candi- 
dates, Machiavelli among 
them, than Lucy Kella way’s 
Florence Nightingale as 
being more deserving of the 
title of the first management 
consultant 

However, management 


came about, surely, once 
man was established on 
earth and there was some-, 
one to organise? The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary appears to 
support this premise because 
it defines management, 
among others, as, “persons 
managing a b usiness , trick- 
ery or deceit". 

Therefore, the first man- 


agement consultant was, evi- 
dently, Eve? It might also 
explain why management 
theory and management 
practice are, at times, at 
variance and, at others, 
iHogicaL 

Kenneth Armitage, 

6 Debden Valley Drive, 
Kesgrave, Suffolk, UK 


Hot off the presses well before Caxton 


From Mr & McGauran. 

Sir, Mark Vernon's article 
“Key role for IT in the mar- 
keting mix” (September 2) is 
your IT review refers to the 
“invention" of the printing 
press by William Caxton. 
Printing presses existed in 


more than 70 cities around 
eight European countries 
before Caxton printed his 
first book in Westminster. 

- Johannes Gutenberg is 
generally regarded as the 
inventor of the. printing 
press- His first book 


appeared in 1438 in Mainz, 
nearly 40 years before Cax- 
ton began pub lishing 

B. McGauran. 

Ginsterweg 3, 

27404 Zeven, 

Germany 
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on Russian 
exports fear 


WraiNTHEMARKETS 
By Gary Mead 


Crude oil yesterday managed 
to cling on to most of the 
gains it made at the end of 
the week, as it continued to 
be boosted by fears that Rus- 
sian exports - of some 2.1m 
b/d - may be interrupted as 
a consequence of the coun- 
try's economic turmoil. 

On the International 
Petroleum Exchange in Lon- 
don, October-dated Brent fell 
to $13.33 a barrel, down 11 
cents from Thursday's close, 
which surprised some trad- 
ers, who had expected news 
of imminent talks between 
the Saudi and Kuwaiti oil 
ministers to be supportive 
for prices. In later trading it 
clawed back to $13.39. 

Venezuela announced it 
had lowered its reference 
price for its oil - the price 
on which it makes its 
national budget plans - from 
$15.50 to $11.50 a barrel for 
1998. 

Russian exports of crude 
from its main Black Sea and 
Baltic outlets have suffered 
severe cuts this week. How- 
ever. the reductions are 
largely technical related to 
the disturbance of the bank- 
ing system, which is making 
it diffi cult for lifters to get 
hold of the funds to pay cus- 
toms dues. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange most base metals 
ended the afternoon “kerb” 
session slightly down, with 
three-months nickel the only 
gainer of the day, closing $25 
higher at $4,320 a tonne. 

The Zambian finance min- 
ister, Edith Nawakwi, said 
the planned sale of the coun- 
try's two leading copper 


Brent Blend crude 2 -month favrerf 
(S per barrel) 
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mines - the Nkana and 
Nchanga mines, owned by 
the state-run Zambia Consol- 
idated Copper Mines - would 
5ttU go ahead. However, they 
will be unbundled in an 
attempt to entice new buy- 
ers, who may have been 
daunted at the high price 
asked for the pair. 

A deal to sell the mines 
collapsed at the last moment 
in May; analysts say the 
ZCCM could be losing as 
much as $2m a day. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures and 
Options Exchange cocoa 
futures consolidated follow- 
ing the small decline earlier 
this week. The December 
future closed £1 lower at 
£1.070 a tonne. Coffee futures 
were, however, slightly 
stronger on the back of 
investment fund interest; the 
November contract finished 
$17 higher at $1,660 a tonne. 
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LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL Foe IB" Mm* 


c arro w nyce (so.ooota censtat 


Spat 18725 3 nds 18649 G mite 1.6589 9 bIk 18521 




-43 

_ 

_ 
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Det 

7190 

-0 60 

74.45 

TJlib 


1603 

-4.0 

1633 

1603 

S3 

2*38 

Dec 

74.45 

-023 

7430 

74.15 



-43 




29 

Mw 

7338 

- 

7330 



1800 

-43 





U*Y 

73.76 

-0.13 

7330 

73 69 

Total 





63 

8238 

Jtd 

74.44 

+0.14 

74.45 

74.10 


BAS on IPE B/mret 
Sen DbjTs 


■ FR0GHT (BFF&l LPFE (SI0/indK potoO 


6 4.161 
82 35.559 
8 1R.637 
17 10,108 
4 6.403 
afb n/4 


0ub.u S'l'C-t-C' *6143 

Gmu Btetf ntJWH S?294?« «fi 3»S 

frent BXrm (Kfl S'i* 1 3*6 •0-*» 

V7TI Sl4f.i-4 69a *0*S 

■ CHL PRODUCTS NMT [T-«;r 3FiWntw 


■ HIGH OtADE C0ITER IC0M&Q 


Sett Deyli Opes 

price change Mgh law VUI bit 
75X0 +0.10 7620 75.10 755 5X86 

7540 +025 7680 75X0 224 2696 

75X0 +0.35 76.15 75.20 8 1.7B1 

75X0 +0X5 76X0 75.00 11X25 30X16 

75.60 +0X5 75.70 75X0 8 2893 

75.75 +0X5 - - 75 1.117 

12X15 62X93 



price change Hgb Low 

Vol tat 

Sap 

11850 

+130 117.75 114.75 

4X90 16.646 

Oct 

119.75 

+1X0 12025 117.75 

3.918 36 0*6 

Nov 

122-50 

+125 122.75 12130 

928 19.327 

Dec 

125X0 

+200 12630 123 75 

723 41.6X5 

Jan 

1382S 

+225 12850 12630 

356 18303 

Feb 

130.75 

+2X0 130.75 12930 

656 13,373 

Total 



36X10178,774 


Sep 

£64 

-6 

889 

864 

15 

157 

Sep 

Oct 

940 

-6 

945 

940 

74 

478 

Jan 

978 

♦1 

_ 

- 

_ 

391 

Nov 

Apr r 

99E 

- 

- 

- 

- 

201 

Jen 

Jot 

880 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

200 

Mar 

Total 





92 

1X44 

Hay 


Owe 

Prev 





JU 

BH 

827 

824 





Total 


Total ora we 

■ WAHfiE JUICE HTCE ilSXQOftg cents/tH) 

Sep 115X0 *0X5 115.90 11160 20 1.129 

No* 117.75 +0.15 11785 11580 99 17X79 

Jan 120X5 +0.10 12080 MB 50 2 6-066 

Ifar 12100 *085 122.95 12200 208 2X70 

Hay 125J0 40.05 125.50 12* 50 58 733 

JU 128X5 +0 30 127.30 127.30 20 346 
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NATURAL GAS iPwcrrwwi 


PRECIOUS METALS 


WSKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change 


H LONDON BUUJ0N MARKET 
(Pitas snetod by H M RotbsctfM 


■ KAT1IUU. GAS K (TJOfl Bienra: pen pr» fero} 

Oct 12.780-0.130 13.100 12.750 240 3.775 
Bkw 14X50 -0840 - 2.5TD 

Total 545 25JB0 

■ NATURAL BAS NYKX 110800 nuOBliL: SHnAoJ 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PIAPEX 0MLX (USS; 24 Nr Ay most 


BaCcn i(W) »2 73 12 M 

PfC-Jrun JT&-. V wtte f "• W A-’*.’ 

■ OTHER 


Sett Days 

price change High Low 
40080 - 

43980 +280 439.00 439.00 


Open 
VM hit 
- 229 

2 393 

2 712 



prices 

on wnk 

ago 

Mgb 

Low 

Gold per troy oz. 

S2S5XS 

+10x0 

S322.15 

S31255 

S275.15 

SOver per troy oz 

29S.B3p 

+931 

297. DOp 

475.70P 

289.82P 

tantalum 93.7% (casfu 

913935 

+585 

ST 60*3 

ST 521 

51276.0 

Copper Grade A feta) 

SI 653 

-05 

S21E55 

SI 050 

SI 571.0 

Lead (cash) 

S530 

•05 

S841.0 

S5655 

S506 

Niche) icasurt] 

S4285 

+250 

SG61S0 

S5967 5 

54035 

Zinc SHE (cash} 

51028 

+23.5 

SI 6775 

SI 1*55 

S998 

Tn (cash) 

S548S 

-50 

55435.0 

S624S 

S5180 

Cocoa Futures Sep 

El 036 

+7 

eitia 

£1136 

£1013 

Coffee Future Sep 

51682 

*64 

SI 645 

S2115 

Si 530 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

SI 66X0 

+4X0 

S282.70 

S29740 

sisz.ua 

Barley Future Sep 

£68X0 

*150. 

£81X5 . 

£3050 

£6730 

Wheal Fuhns Sep 

E7D.75 

+1X5 

£87.75 

ES510 

£60.60 

Cotton Oitaoofc A hdex 

' B7.40C 

-0X0 

79.70c 

7310C 

63.70C 

Wool (54s Super) 

300p 


428p 

392p 

30Qp 

01 (Brant Blend) 

S13.435* 

+1385 

Si 859* 

S16.49 

S1 1 35 


GcUfTroy u) S puce £ eqriv SFr squtv 
Close 2B5.10-28S.GO 

Openng 255.40-2853) 

Morning b 285.40 17185 409.12 

Attemcar Bx 285.00 17DJ5 405X7 

Day's Mgh 2S6.05-286.4S 

Day’s Low 34X0-284^) 

Prsvmus dose 284 10-28460 

Loco Ldn Mem Gate landing Rates [Vfe USS) 

1 month 582 6 months 486 

2 months 4X7 12 mocBw 3X2 

3 moats - 4.73 

Star Rx p/mov OZ. US os equty. 

Spot 296X3 496.00 

Star Laming Rates 

1 imwli 175 6 months 2X0 

2 months J25 12 morths XX 0 

3 months 100 

GoW Cotas S price £ aqotv. 

Krugerrand 265-289 170-173 

Hew Soverioi 67-71 40-42 


£ eqriv SFr equhr 


Per tonne mess ahowtse ntoo. p Pwseftw c Oeei te. e oa 


Latest Day’s Open 

price change High low Voi tal 

1X50 40.138 1X60 1.702 21.157 57X73 
2.065*0.126 2890 1840 7X39 32.176 
2.340 +0.126 2X50 2X20 6,571 33,439 
2.440 +0.106 2.450 2X30 3.360 31,771 
2X85 +0893 2X20 2X00 1X01 1X390 
2X90 +0863 2X30 2X30 1,697 16X75 
45,669278,342 


FUTURES DATA 

AS foftrwflsQsflJpAstfiij' CMS. 


3 months 

GoW Cotas 
Knsjerrand 
NewSovetfpi 


■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 

NYMEX (42JQ0 US gaiisj c/US gals.) 

latest Dsy^ Open 

pries change Mgh Low VM tat 
Oct 42.50 -081 4280 41.75 21X29 42.714 

Nov 43.10 *083 43.15 42.40 4X51 11, W8 

DSC 43X0 - 4380 43X5 3,474 9.764 

Jan 44X5 -045 44X0 44.35 480 4.162 

Feb 45X0 -0.1 D 45X0 45 50 107 1.028 

M* 46.40 - 46.40 46.10 154 1,761 

Total 32JI35 83X82 


Spices tram Man Produeton 
Prices in USS per tonne. White pep- 
per slightly firmer owing to delayed 
crap in Indonesia. Muntok white FAQ 
spot S6.800/MT, later shipment 
S6.000/MT CIF. Black pepper spot 
S5.100/MT minimum. Jan/June ship- 
ment $4200 CIF. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open kaenst ana Volume data shown tor contracts 
naded an COMEX. NYMEX. CBT. NYCE, CUE CSCE 
■id K CrudB 06 are one day Si areas. Volume & 
Open Merest toa& are (dr aB haled monOis. 


INDICES 

■ Rautere iBawt 16/3/31 ■ IDO) 

Sap 4 Sip 3 month ago 

1496.8 1498X 15411 

■ CRB Fatoes (Base 1967 - T00| 

Sep 3 Sap 2 Monti ago 


Gold ipft troy u)J> 
Star tpe< my an* 
PmHnun u»r tny art 
PaSodinni (per troy or> 
Capper 

Lead lUS prod) 

Tin i Kuala Lumour) 

Tin (New Torig 
Catde ibve weqho 
Shnp Ibve wegffii 
Pigs ibve wtaghOt 
Um. day sugar (mn 
Um. day sugar nstai 
Bartey (Eng. teed) 

Mate (US No3 YeBtnw 
When (US Dark Nortri 
Rubber (OcSV 
fM*er INovrif 
Rubber iKL RSS Non 
Coconui Di (Pn*l)§ 

Palm 06 !Malay)§ 
Copra (PtN)§ 

Soyabeans (USt 
Canon OuBaoK A - We« 
Wooflaps (6*1 Super) 


IV 

-*ir *t 

.*£ Z 


,-ifr « 




^ ■W-« 


sep 3 sip 2 nnoSi ago 

201X6 169X8 

GSC1 spot (Base 1970 » TOO) 

Sap 3 Sip 2 mooli ago 

-14115 136X0 141X2 


C per me dkb oewi sated g nw&sc t cnato ■ n»y>! 

■ ittman cmaftj r *as5#o « Sro Yl'nss Unscji % o 
totonhm. * Button motel dree * Ctengi as nnm rlLms as 
1X61 tad d ag> Wd 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


r* Mr 


Bunds outperform in Europe 


■ NOTIONAL SPAMSH BOND FU1URE5 (MBT) 


■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATO) ECU1 00.000 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Vincent Boland in Lomlon 
and John Labate in New York 


L markets rose and fell 

in ?rse relation to equi- 
ties i .sterday before closing 
off their lowest levels and 
looking to go higher after a 
half-hearted rally in the 
stock markets fell flat in late 
trading. 

GERMAN BUNDS outper- 
formed in Europe despite a 


signal that interest rates 
were unlikely to be cut in 
the foreseeable future. 
Bunds have already priced 
in a belief that rates are not 
set to rise further, but some 
observers said tbe market 
may need a cut to underpin 
recent strong gains. 

The September bund 
future was trading late yes- 
terday at 112.85. down 0.28. 
in a relatively quiet session 
by recent hectic standards, 
as 285.000 contracts were 


exchanged. The December 
future was trading down 0.13 
at 112.14 on turnover of 
250,000 contracts. 

UK GILTS ended slightly 
lower, the December future 
settling down 0.03 at 112.26 
in busy trading with 152,000 
contracts exchanged. Specu- 
lation of a rate cut emerging 
from next week's meeting of 
the Bank of England’s mone- 
tary policy committee may 
influence the market. 

US TREASURIES rose 


after the release of the 
monthly US employment 
report. The 30-year bond was 
up ft to 103 ‘/j to yield 5.282 
per cent The 10-year note 
rose £ to 104%, yielding 5.015 
per cent, and the 2-year rose 
ft at lOOg. yielding 4.906 per 
cent. 

Non-farm payrolls in 
August rose 365,000 and 
unemployment was steady 
at 4.5 per cent. Hourly earn- 
ings rose 0.5 per cent, 
slightly above expectations. 



Open 

Sett price 

Oraige 

Wgh 

Low 

E3L vol. 

Open int 


Open 

Set price 

Change 

Wgh 

LOW 

EsL vol 

Open tal 

Sep 

11258 

11259 

+032 

11277 

11245 

70.657 

97X12 

Sep 

- 

106X2 

+0X6 

- 

_ 

0 

IS 

Dec 

113.14 

113.14 

+0.06 

113.15 

11296 

2215 

5546 

US 
















■ IB TREASURY BOW FUTURES RST) SI 00.000 32nds ol 100% 












Open 

Sett price 

Ownge 

Wtfl 

Low 

Est. vol. 

Open Int. 

UK 








Sep 

127-ID 

127-16 

+0-08 

127-25 

126-25 

34.616 

151,181 

■ NOTIOIIAL 5 YEAR 6U.T RJIURES (UF¥E) £100300 100013 at 100% 



Dec 

127—06 

127-11 

+0-09 

127-20 

126-19 

442.921 

702.003 


Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

low 

Esl wi 

Open M. 

Mar 

126-20 

127-32 

+0-09 

127-09 

126-20 

3.853 

59.887 

Sep 

10536 

105X1 

+031 

105X6 

105X6 

76 

847 

Japan 








Dec 

105 42 

105X7 

■033 

105.42 

10542 

76 

1618 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TBW JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES (LUTE) YlOOm IDOtto ol 10W 

■ NOTIONAL UK GLT RTTURE5 (UFFQ* £100300 1000B dt 100% 




Open 

Close 

Ownge 

Wgh 

Low 

Esl vol 

Open oil 


Open 

Sett price 

Qraiga 

High 

Low 

ESL Wl 

Opm lac. 

Sep 

135X8 

135X4 

- 

135X8 

135X2 

2389 

iVa 

Sep 

11238 

11233 

-032 

11238 

111.77 

2205 

8846 

Dec 

135X2 

135.15 

- 

135X2 

13511 

3287 

ert 

Dec 

112JT 

112X8 

-0.03 

1T2j47 

11135 

44290 

151527 

■ LIFE Um s to keded re APT AS (pin bares figs, art to newous oar. 
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FTSE Actuaries Govt Securities 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


US INTEREST RATES 


UK 6Ks Pita# Mas 


Rea Bd tad Day aig Wflt mg Month Year 

Date Coupon tag Ylaa raw egg acrid cbg rid 


014)1 8 750 107 3284 5 37 -0 06 -0 56 40 32 +0 31 

WDB 8 750 1230536 5 66 -004 -0 42 *0X4 -088 


5675 1016600 

5000 103 8300 


*003 +004 

- +001 


-027 -0 47 

-0 27 -1X3 


dose Treasury Sis and Bond Yields 

One mcnti - Tin yen 

Prime rate S'; Tin raorth - Tt&ee year 

Bn*« loan rate 7>+ Ttawmontn 4X6 Fhe rear 

Fed. tads Sri SbrnwnBi 500 10-year 

Ffdfcndsat toarwctioii 5,i Qnsyear *90 30-year 


1 Up in 5 year* n 71 

2 5-15 mn OB 

3 Over 15 itX3 (9 

4 irndeemNPes (4) 

5 f* SUM 146) 


Fit 

Oafs 

Rta 

Accrued 

W 84 

5ep 4 

chaose * 

Set) 3 

Merest 

mi 

11173 

006 

11565 

117 

739 

167X9 

0.02 

167X8 

230 

7.14 

21519 

0.02 

21515 

3.05 

7.40 

261.44 

555 

27931 

335 

553 

159X1 

504 

159.15 

159 

7J37 


UK Indices 


6 Up b 5 jnan (2) 

7 Ow 5 yoare H 
a Ni stocks (ill 


Fri 

Days 

Tlw 

Accrued 

Sep 4 

ohaqs % 

Sep 3 

tataraa 

221X0 

0.00 

221X1 

107 

23931 

-036 

2403* 

139 

236X7 

-505 

236X8 

1X5 


S? U- 


■ Low cwpon jWd ■ 


*004 +001 

+004 


-026 -0.34 

-AM -T 25 


-004 -021 

-003 -022 


♦426 *1X8 

*0X5 -0 52 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 

France 


*001 -oos 

♦0 DI -002 


+0.07 -0 17 

-0O7 -142 


■ NOTUNAL FRBKH BMD FUTURES IUATO) FFr500.000 


*004 -0* 

- +001 


-02S -0 62 

-Ore -IN 


♦0C -001 

*002 *005 

+0X1 +0X7 

-001 *007 


-029 -047 

-OJ6 -1.10 


Open Sett price Change High Low Esl tol. Open M. 
Sep 108 35 108 36 *0.01 IBS. 60 108.11 117.640 108X85 

Dec 107.98 10780 +0X2 10112 107X9 T 5,504 40.574 

■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS I MATO) 


5 yra 
15 yrs 
20 yrs 
ined.t 

IntteHtaltad 
Up to 5 yrs 
over 5 yra 


S«P 3 

tt age 

Wph 

539 

730 

7.07 

Z7/8 

517 

7.00 

7.07 

27/8 

5.14 

730 

737 

27/9 

540 

7.18 

7.15 

Z7/8 


7X6 7.15 27/8 
7X7 7X9 2718 

7X7 7X7 2778 


Sep 3 

■ High can 
1 raja 

pee Mf — 

Low 

574 

7.12 

7.18 27/8 

5.70 28/8 

541 

7.13 

7.16 zrn 

. 5X7 76/8 

SM 

7.T3 

7.15 27/8 

5.36 28/8 



• - tallaBon rate SH. — 
3X7 3.14 29/B 

3X0 3X7 412 


■ mfeDon rale 1W 

2X1 247 29/6 1.77 10/2 
341 2X7 M2 221 27/8 




Average groes redemption rields are shown atnve. Coupon Banter Low: 0%-7W%; Medunr 8V1(W%; Wgh: 1186 and over, t Fte vtetd. rtj Year to ode. 
Base vetoes UK GRB Indus 31/12/75 = 100.00 end Mex-UWed 30Mffl2 - 100X0. - 1998 b«M end tom. 


-EL 33 -121 

-0 16 -I 19 


*0X7 *0 12 

*0X1 +004 

*001 +005 

-OD1 +006 


-040 -044 

-o» -i.n 


-0X3 -1.44 

-a 16 -130 


straw calls pit 

Pries Sep aa Dec Sep Or 

in 5X0 5.90 5X0 

103 4.90 4 X0 4X4 - a< 

104 3X0 3X2 4.01 0J71 OJ 

105 292 3 06 3.12 D.02 21 

ta m tttCdt 12910 Pee iO.RU ptmu dxc opes n. Ctt 3273d Fin 39253 


FT Fixed interest Indices 

Sep< Stg 3 Sep 2 Ssp 1 Ns 28 ftago Hah* unf 

Sort Secs. (UK) 10823 10620 107X1 107J7 108X9 9725 108X9 93X1 


Ssp< Stg 3 Segj Sep i Aug 28 i> ap Hgn- 


B«L secs. (UK) 1LHS 1UB20 107X1 107J7 1UU9 9725 108X9 83X1 feed Merest 147.15 146X8 146 60 14623 14740 12625 ,174a ,,5.» 


UK GILTS PRICES 


<*» ’ * 
; 3 


8500 108.7300 
6000 110X000 


4.15 -001 

481 -001 


-4L41 -162 

-027 -171 


4500 101.0800 
4.750 1022300 
6000 1026500 
B500 1169200 


4.04 

421 -OOI 


-029 -183 

-03? -1 78 


465 -001 

534 


-018 -178 

-004 -167 


6.400 103.1000 
4JW >170600 
3.000 H265O0 
2.700 1123500 


341 *0X1 

0$* -00 7 


-0X3 -310 

-OM -0 72 


T.12 -002 

1X4 -301 


-01? -097 

-020 -396 


9X00 1035500 
5250 106.7700 


363 +307 

4.39 40.02 


-033 -046 

-0.31 -123 


6000 10LS7K 
8000 1102579 


8X4 -004 

837 -006 


-009 -031 

♦027 -an 


9.000 100X700 
3750 1080000 


7» -314 

55T -316 


+£17 +-3 05 

*017 -046 


Germany 

■ HmONAL GERMAN BUND WITHES lUFFEr DU30.000 lOOHB ol 100% 

Open Sett price Change wgh Um Esl wl Open rt 

Sep 113.13 112.72 427 113X7 112X7 7877 15997 

Dec 112X0 11100 -0.12 11156 111.82 521 5040 

■ H07WHMI SBiUAM BtoP HnVHES IQTBl 0QB50J000 IQOht of 100* 

Open Sett price Change Wgh Lew Esl vol Open m. 

Sep 11313 112X3 -fl.19 113X6 11156 25321 D 411711 

DK 112X5 112X1 -0X6 112X0 111X5 260X54 3*5.741 

■ BUND flJTURES OPTIONS CUTE) DM2S0XQ0 prams of 100% 

Stite riel is PUTS 

Price Oct Nov Dtc Qd Hw Dee 


_ttad_ _ 1998.- 

In Rta Prices +or- Mgh Low 


-Ma- 
te! tad MiE- 


— 1998 — 
nr- Hgn lew 


Short*” 31m ws to FHo Toen) 

IrwsISiawW 1543 540 10di 

ENh 13x1993-... 1190 7JJ0 100% 

lieas s’jjk iaaa.— — 9*a r.13 10® 

Tieas ngtai 1999 - - ioo£ 

EadrUUpc 1995 . 1192 7X2 102% 

Tuan ifl'jpc raw 1026 7 JO ffiJ® 

Traasepc 1999— — 604 S 74 99U 

Con 10% PC 1999 885 851 1IW+ 


5375 102.3000 



oe/oa 

6375 

1053500 

464 

+001 

+002 

-on 

-1 « 

S|Bta 

MOD 

57» 

1015000 

i78 

+003 

-006 

-0X5 

-1X2 


01,06 

6.000 

110X100 

4.83 

-OX! 

-003 

-0.23 . 

-156 

Sweden 

0500 

10X3) 

109.1 JU) 

4X7 

-081 

-aw 

-008 

-050 


OS/OB 

6500 

III 7800 

4.93 

*0.01 

+004 

+006 

-1£3 

sraoertrad 

EDO 

5000 

10*3500 

153 

• 

-DOS 

-a 45 

-OOI 


06/07 

4500 

113X500 

178 

+004 

♦0 16 

-0.06 

-077 

UK 

1101 

7000 

ICC rasa 

6 0S 

-001 

+0 04 

-OJ2 

-0 86 


12/03 

5500 

1033531 

5.62 

- 

+0.07 

-0.41 

-1X7 


1137 

7X50 

1138613 

5X3 

+0JH 

*4.04 

-0X8 

-1.86 


1128 

GOOD 

1135686 

509 

*006 

+aoi 

-0X0 

-185 

US 

05/00 

5500 

1007913 

501 

+0 01 

+001 

-0X9 

-195 


05,03 

£500 

1010X13 

6.00 

- 

-0 02 

-QL4S 

-1X0 


osm 

5325 

10* 

J.01 

- 0.01 

-ocr 

-0.42 

-Ut 


11/27 

6.125 

111X813 

5X6 

-OK 

-OOfl 

-0X9 

-1X4 

ECU 

07/00 

4300 

1003300 

381 

*007 

-401 

-0X0 

-068 


044)8 

5XS0 

1063100 

4 41 

*003 

+006 

-DIO 

-151 


Esl caL uaL Ut 0 Pus 0 Anta dn'i on u. Mb 7458 Pub £54d 
■ NOTIONAL &&RS6AN BUND (B0B1J FUTURE (DTB) DM250,000 lOOthS ri 100% 


Lmui ctoslns. Um Wt Sum* rteranfje Data'rr Wrunatw 

•Hide uhi mar** aaTfirti'toitBsJBed rieft) toss MX amt tor son mw ■nma*^ tn a 125 per 
cent parade py n enwteem 



Open Sett price 

Qsuge 

Wgh 

Low 

EH vd 

Open rt. 

Sep 

107.90 107JH 

-0X1 

105,06 

10758 

829. 880 

166 WO 

Dn 

107.42 107 54 

+0.10 

10756 

107X6 

65.730 

118.326 

Italy 







■ NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BUND (RIP) FUTURES (LITE)' Lira 200m lOOttB Ol 100% 


Open Sett price 

Change 
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rile US dollar staged a 
■ccoveiy against the D-Mark 
during trading on interna- 
tional currency markets yes- 
terday - but analysts 
warned that its strength 
may be waning. 

After a week of strong sell- 
ing, the dollar climbed a 
pfennig against the D-Mark 
by the end of trading hours 
in Europe. It ended at 
DM1.735, and also gained 
most of a cent against ster- 
ling to $L673. 

In later trading in New 
York, the dollar rose by a 
further pfennig, until hitting 
resistanee at DM1.744. The 
failure to attract buyers 
above that level saw the dol- 
lar quicljy fall back In thin 
trading, as dealers cleared 
their desks early and 
squared their books ahead of 
the long holiday weekend. 

Against the yen the dollar 
actually weakened slightly 
in Europe to Yl34^, as talk 


of Japanese fund repatria- 
tion continued to mesmerise 
the market The spell was 
broken in New York, and the 
dollar steamed back to Y136 
before strong selling interest 
arrived. 

New York analysts said 
the US dollar had been over- 
sold in recent days, leading 
to the bounce back yester- 
day. But other factors con- 
tinued to weigh the market 
down. Yen carry trades con- 
tinued to unwind, while sell- 
ing of US assets to cover 

■ POUND m NEW YORK 

Sep 4 — Lbbm — - Prev. ctan - 

Etpot 1.6755 1.6740 

1 HA 1.6729 1.6712 

3mti 1.6877 1.8680 

1 yr 1-6462 1JS460 

losses in emerging markets 
was again reported. 

“The technical picture 
very much questions 

whether the dollar can con- 
tinue its rally - the whole 
momentum behind the 
growth of the dollar has dis- 
appeared." said Tony Nor- 
Held, global head of treasury 


research at ABN Amro bank 
in Loudon. 

The dollar was also helped 
yesterday by comments from 
Bans Tietmeyer. the Bundes- 
bank president He said the 
dollar’s fall was caused by 
techinal factors, rather than 
any underlying economic 
reason. 

■ The dollar's fall this week, 
from around DM 1.80 to a low 
of DMl.72 on Thursday, 
could be a good thing in the 
current climate. 

Bronwyn Curtis, chief 
economist at Nomura Inter- 
national in London, said that 
weaker dollar would ease the 
the difficulties of countries 
with weak currencies. 

And with many commodi- 
ties traded internationally in 
US dollars, countries like 
Canada and Australia may 
benefit from rising prices. 

“The weaker dollar really 
does take pressure off emerg- 
ing market currencies,” Ms 
Curtis said. 

■ Ukraine yesterday 
announced an effective 
devaluation of its currency, 
the hryvnia, when it lowered 
the trading band observed 


Against fteb-Mark (DM/S} 
1-82 


Aug 1098 _ Sep 4 10 


Agate! the dollar 
1.70 : I 


P01WD SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


by the country's central 
bank. 

The decision, made with 
the International Monetary 
Fund's blessing, set the 
hryvnia's baud between &50 
to 3.50 to the US dollar. It 
was previously between L80 
to 2.25. 

The IMF said the devalua- 
tion was “fully consistent” 
with its extended fund facil- 
ity. Ukraine is set to receive 
a tranche of $250m next 
week if approved by IMF 
directors. 

■ The rouble was- not helped 
by comments from Victor 
Chernomyrdin that be 
wanted “an economic dicta- 
torship” to help Russia. 

Mr Chernomyrdin also 
said he was in favour or a 
currency board Tegime to 
stabilise the rouble. The cen- 
tral bank fixed the rouble 
rate at 1&99 to the dollar for 
the weekend, compared with 
13.46 yesterday. 

The Emerging Market 
Traders Association said the 
unotDcial rouble rate - 
based on a survey of Moscow 

traders - was 18.81 yester- 
day. It was 15.77 on Thurs- 
day. 
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1.1378 

-1.4 

1.1402 

-14 

1.1542 

-12 



Open 

Sett price 

Chongs 

Htfi 

Law 

Eel to 

OpentaL 

sep 

98.460 

98445 

-0910 

98460 

98435 

9279 

42258 

Dec 

S642S 

96.430 

-0.015 

96.440 

98410 

7205 

89200 

■ THRS MONTH BUROMAAK FUTURES (UFFQ* DMlm poHt « 100% 




Open 

Sett price 

□range 

HA 

Lora 

Ejl to 

Open K 

Sep 

96200 

98490 

-0905 

98205 

96485 

33581 

477232 

Dec 

BB40S 

96285 

-0915 

96405 

98375 

73487 


Mnr 

96.485 

98450 

-0935 

96.495 

98445 

67559 

51487S 

JOT B6445 98410 -9.035 B845D 96.400 

■ OKMDXIH BROMARK FUTURES (LfFB" M3ra pototari 100% 

27491 

285561 


Open 

Sett prim 

Chnge 

MOO 

LOW 

BsL to 

Open M. 

Sep 

- 

96225 

-0905 

. 

- 

0 

0 

M 

- 

96215 

-0905 

* 

- 

0 

0 

■ THREE MONTH EUR0URA FUTURES (LPFET LlOOOn poHs of 100% 




Open 

Sen pries 

drags 

HA 

tor 

EsL to 

0pm It. 

Sep 

95JODO 

95910 

-8020 

95940 

98000 

11813 

155369 

Ok 

96.180 

96.170 

- 

96200 

98.160 

ism 

183843 

Mar 

96.470 

BE .420 

-8030 

96.470 

96410 

4699 

280062 

Jun 

98430 

96280 

8030 

98430 

96270 

2554 

64422 


09993 -08005 692 - 993 09993 09692 


■ THIS MONTH BUR0 SMS8 IRMC FUTURES QJFFQ SRIn poMtel 180% 


lEntMbtca 

(M) 28507 -08499 468 - 526 

(HKS) 129481 -00603 441 - 520 
712196 -02607 860 -452 
phCttil 18321.60 -2568 624 - 606 

(SMO 64222 -0965 110- 333 


13 779 

-309 

19 1108 


98499 468 - 525 28608 28214 2845 24 28344 23 28033 1.7 

40603 441 - 520 129956. 129067 129681 -17 130368 -27 135907 -SO 

42607 BSD • 452 712588 789100 - - 

-2568 624 - 606 1857670 1776478 1029499 -638 2127399 -MS 2863493 -543 
-0965 110 - 333 445B5 64258 - - - 


1.7 777 

-SO 


IEA (57 

PacBUKMeEMtfttfca 
AnskaBa (Ml 

tag Kang f*S) 

tala Sta 


1.1780 

+00002 

779 - 781 

1.1781 

1.1779 


. 

. 


. 

. 

. 


Open 

Sett prim 

Qnga 

Hgh 

Lew 

EaL to 

Open ML 

12303 

-80082 

298 - 306 

12390 

12289 

12306 

-02 

12312 

-82 

12365 

-84 

767 

Sep 

98380 

98340 

-0.030 

98280 

98230 

5359 

63734 

181425 

♦8025 

350 - 500 

181500 

181300 

184475 

-36.1 

112025 

-339 

134925 

-nnn 

- 

Dec 

98280 

98240 

•0JQO 

08290 

98320 

16347 

72836 

“ 


” 



“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

” 

“ 

1131 

Mar 

98280 

98240 

-8010 

mum 

98210 

5521 

37828 

1.7017 

7.7386 

P 

W (21 

030 - 044 
380 - 390 

1.7079 

77485 

12908 

7.7330 

1.7029 

776 

86 

-33 

17003 

72297 

02 

-47 

12896 

84485 

85 

-86 

752 

Jttll 98170 98140 -0210 98170 98110 

■ 7HKE MONTH BDDTBI FUTURES (UFFQ TlOOm potato of 100K 

1453 

23140 


(Ml 1.7037 -0.0215 030 - 044 

(MS) 7.7386 -00105 380 - 390 

fct 4256S +406 550- 700 

(taW4 1095400 -100 ODD - U00 

(SM) 38383 -08202 325 - 440 


425790 429250 42982S -121 
1110090 1085080 11525 -639 

28625 38325 


438125 -11.7 479575 -108 
12750 -658 17200 -57.1 






Jto 

ff) 

224769 

-1.4 657 - 882 

226250 

222950 

221444 

7.1 

228)99 

7.1 

218150 

85 

1144 

Xgan 

m 

134.335 

-0.1 85 300 -370 

138000 

132950 

13375 

52 

13290 

82 

12771 

49 

115.4 




•A - 

Mtota 

(MS) 

83582 

-0.0307 S66 - 507 

62254 

83301 

63482 

12 

83281 

19 

6235 

1.6 

- 

Matoyse 

W) 

38000 

- 000 - 000 

41400 

39000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 





- 


NtoMmd 

oen 

33056 

-80532 027 - 098 

831 IB 

32865 

33011 

17 

32937 

1.5 

32829 

87 

912 

Nm Zealand 

flMZSJ 

19757 

-80221 743- 771 

19645 

19687 

12788 

-12 

19842 

-1.7 

2003 

-1.4 






Mpnes 

(Pew) 

731199 

*81504 668 - 710 

734710 

729495 

725055 

-80 

74.6419 

-83 

787164 

-99 

- 

PMplieE 

(Pew 

417000 

♦83 000 - 000 

439000 

435000 

44975 

-183 

44.774 

-99 

485895 

-112 


. . 




tot Arabia 

(SR) 

82754 

-02311 730 - 777 

82877 

82477 

82717 

87 

82623 

09 

82235 

09 

- 

Sand Arable 

TO 

37505 

-80005 500- 510 

37510 

3.7505 

37538 

-1.1 

37595 

-19 

3782 

-88 






Stem 

TO 

29258 

-02242 232 - 280 

22389 

29052 

20213 

12 

29126 

18 

29865 

13 

- 

Stagtpnre 

TO 

17485 

-8006 475 - 495 

1.7600 

17410 

1748 

-03 

1.75 

-83 

17535 

-03 






SrtAtia 

A 

184153 

-80298 048 - 257 

HL4B45 

183237 

185434 

-149 

188011 

-149 

11906 

-143 

- 

San Aina 

m 

62246 

♦09123 200- 295 

62875 

61800 

83118 

-169 

84648 

-167 

72248 

-161 



SoAKokb (Mm 2247.11 +1096 490-932 

TJM TO 559508 -43811 227 -7B9 

TtfeM SO 642415 -02715 996 - 164 

1 ms e» sig 7 . MHhr ansa n aa MU W aw Mo* i 
rased W95 m rekmgt nka |rtM h tad Mh M ita Mtt 


224992 2215.05 - - 

542521 577880 540843 -07 589587 -21 593578 

688660 641090 648019 -98 709832 -148 74.7702 

la M tara Aetata (dam BtaAg MMi raktad hr w Ba* * Entpoc Bus nu 
1 an Ad h*nd ■ taMRa 


-28 

-98 

»T999= IWMBi 


veil* •!+ -i V I—*- 


k • . . ... _ . 
<r j** 

Km * '' ■ •** • 

: am •• =•■*. 

i'.'V 


SaAKma (Won) 134390 +13 200-400 134490 132190 

Taman (15) 349945 -00595 B60 - 030 34.7030 348680 

Tteftnd fit) 447850 +4A£ 500 - 200 -409600 409500 

1 3* aa sa S to Seg 2 BdMto ma a aa DM 3 m ttata M ■» M Am ftcM jt 
Sip : ■ BM arav iwbim Bd.'dta.tiliaiXTtaMdtOMMdMatoM MUhltb 
smt ms at n«M hr la F.T. 

Tbt odange wo irtM ■ W» U*5 m ttm aOUte hi As taMml a Mg dhnmnxsa 


Opn SeU pika Chongs rttfi Low Eat wl 
Sep • 0627 -991 - - 0 

Dee - 0430 4191 0 

Mv - 9435 -092 - - 0 

-UH hom tarn traded « WT 


I TIME HOffTII EBRO FUTURES (UFFQ Eaiim poHa Cd 100% 


347495 -19 359245 -38 389945 -49 - 

41.105 -118 42.165 -13.7 4116 -101 - 

(a. IK. Mb* a ECU on (pond la US cam* U> Itogin ntad Ura* 

teem* mm Am nc asMBiiec Eunra vor m fomd mie 


**n~ ' * 

u—^. v V 


m=i . — ■ 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


««p« 

Bdgiufl) (BFfl 


ffi DKr Fft 


1446 1625 4847 1.934 
10 .. 4305 • 2926 1948 


5.460 2193 4989 411.5 

■;2963- 1197 - 254V' 329 


4276 2794 3752 

2217 1214 2034 


•*.. . ... 

m * •• .• 


Portugal (Es) 

Spain ■ ' (R4 

Sweden (Stt) 
StattZHM pFl) 
OK » 

Canada (CSJ 

USA n 


(FFri 

6124 

1196 

10 

2282 

1.190 

2946 

3968 

1325 

3052 

2532 

1396 

2.447 

1 2ffl 

2231 

1.719 

231.0 

1213 

(DM) 

2063 

3908 

3253 

1 

0399 

9872 

1.129 

4442 

1029 

84.90 

4979 

0.B21 

0945 

0982 

0577 

77.44 

0507 

0Q 

SI .71 

9943 

8402 

2.506 

' 1 

2475 

2.829 

11.13 

2562 

2127 

1147 

2056 

0963 

2211 

1.445 

mi 

1271 

(U 

2.089 

0986 

0339 

aioi 

0940 

100 

0.114 

0450 

10.38 

8996 

0464 

0283 

0235 

0080 

0058 

7241 

005) 

P) 

1028 

3974 

2271 

0908 

0354 

8752 

1 

3238 

9090 

7523 

4.057 

0727 

0905 

0762 

0911 

6823 

0450 

(NKl) 

46.45 

6572 

7948 

2251 

0988 

2223 

0540 

10 

2307 

191.1 

1031 

1947 

0776 

1-986 

1-290 

1749 

1.142 

(Es) 

2014 

3.716 

3272 

0276 

0389 

9639 

1.101 

4235 

1l» 

8295 

4.468 

0801 

0936 

0861 

0963 

75.58 

0.485 

(PU) 

2430 

4438 

3249 

1.178 

0470 

1163 

1929 

5233 

1207 

100 

5.393 

0267 

0406 

1.039 

0679 

9122 

0998 

(SKi) 

4596 

8917 

7923 

Z1B4 

0972 

2157 

2-465 

9.702 

2238 

185.4 

10 

1.792 

0-753 

1927 

1959 

160.1 

1.108 

(SFr) 

25.14 

4241 

4288 

1219 

0486 

1204 

197S 

5,413 

1242 

1035 

5580 

1 

0420 

1275 

0763 

94.35 

0218 

IQ 

5998 

11.05 

9731 

2202 

1.158 

2866 

3275 

1290 

2974 

2404 

1329 

2982 

1 

2.561 

1.673 

2249 

1.473 

(CS) 

2398 

431B 

3901 

1.134 

0452 

1120 

1279 

5235 

1162 

9623 

5.190 

0930 

0291 

1 

0253 

87.78 

0575 

n 

3579 

6906 

5.818' 

1.735 

0662 

1713 

1258 

7.706 

177.7 

1479 

7942 

1.423 

0598 

1930 

1 

1349 

0880 

w 

2064 

4217 

4329 

1291 

0515 

1275 

1.457 

5736 

1329 

1099 

5212 

1260 

0445 

1.130 

0744 

100 

0655 


4097 

7906 

6909 

1271 

0787 

1947 

2224 

8.758 

202.0 

1679 

0025 

1217 

0.676 

1.739 

1.138 

152.6 

1 


Sep4 

Ecu cen. 

Mb 

Change 

K+7-tinn 

% apread 


Mtae 

agatod Ecu 

on dqr 

can. rate 

« weAesl 

Grebe* 

367.000 

330581 

♦0769 

—490 

4.78 

Mato 

0796244 

0784682 

+0200287 

-1.45 

1.12 

Mjr 

195721 

194220 

-059 

-078 

041 

Spate 

168.220 

167551 

-0004 

-089 

035 

Dawk 

794257 

7.49400 

+02007 

-024 

030 

France 

693186 

650682 

-020074 

-053 

016 

Poring*! 

202202 

20T238 

-0017 

-052 

0.17 

Brigum 

40.7844 . 

405818 

-02041 

-050 

015 

fenny 

197738 

126745 

-020016 

-050 

0.15 

Ankle 

139119 

132440 

-0201B 

-o« 

014 

Ffatato 

521125 

528496 

-020046 

-0.44 

029 

Nettwrietok 

2.22798 

7 7707? 

-020064 

-035 

020 

N0N EIW HBBSB 





IK 

0253644 

0678236 

+0000491 

378 

-326 



Open 

Sen prim 

Chanoe 

Wtfl 

Uw 

EsL to 

Opm taL 

Od 

- 

95530 

-0020 

- 

- 

0 * 

0 

Dec 

06975 

96985 

-0010 

98500 

96970 

525 

8333 

Mar 

• 

96245 

-0035 

- 

. 

. 0 

5100 

Jui 

• 

96.405 

-0035 

■ 

• 

0 

2071 

■ THRS MONTH EWODOUAR (VMQ Sim prints ft 100K 





Open 

Sen price 

□range 

High 

um 

ESL to 

Open ML 

S«P 

94/5 

94.46 

+022 

94.47 

94.42 

54213 

392221 

OK 

9423 

9424 

+022 

9424 

9456 

78509 

437,151 

tor 

9421 

0421 

+021 

9422 

94.75 

111,178 

449232 

■ US nSASarTBax FUTURES (A»0 Sira par 100% 




Sep 

9590 

9593 

+022 

9523 

9590 

397 

3533 

Dec 

9351 

9554 

+022 

9654 

9349 

135 

817 

tor 

- 

9523 

- 

- 

9520 

10 

53 


M (tan MM Aft m kr pmba «r 


■ HHOMAHK OPTIONS (UFFE) Dttlm patab nTIOOK 


Era EHtad an M ta aa Oman Mtabi Ctararam oa ta dMtMhg MM raraglL Maoga Mp » 
ta Ecu a potata omw dMB a rank onaciJtlMgM* wm M Mo M 
■Mbbm Mmm fea ual BtaW md Era isM mh tai aneoti. rad *e b 
iMMra id ■> snql nM ratoBtaLn ratal mta. I7an 9kdhg ■ 

|M HW a Ml mdwd bj 3ft deer oU m b|bH MM ratow 


nmsfa Hub. fcndi Fobc. Annua «■». rad SraM Rbw w 1 


■ D+um hiiuss «mm dm 125900 per dm 


1 Fibk. An. Eraahi (ha rad Peaoa ft Wl 


■ JAPANESE VEX FtflBUK (IBP Ym 125m pa Yen 100 


ipiUptr M* 


set pike 

Change 

Hgh 

Low 

EM. Wl 

0pm M. 


Opm 

Seflpfce 

Change 

IW 

Um 

asm 

-00002 

05801 

05738 

5B,OE2 

107.063 

Sep 

0.7441 

0J488 

+00053 

ores 

0J3GD 

05810 

-02002 

05832 

05780 

20930 

35981 

0k 

07530 

07584 

+00054 

07635 

07460 

05836 

-02002 

- 

05816 

5 

64 

Mr 

- 

07682 

♦00055 

07669 

07584 


M PWAMLPMA SEEM OPIUMS £31 ,250 (ceM per pound) 


oAtarapndMHnaav 
ndtanBHIinK He 
natal HwdtaTtaf. 


Stake 

Prim 

Sep 

Od 

CALLS - 

Not 

Dec 

Sep 

Od 

PUTS 

NOT 

Dec 

08375 

96600 

0120 

0210 

ooso 

0035 

0050 

0205 

nrwn 

0 . 1 s 

0150 

0195 

968S 

96760 

0206 

0 

0005 

0010 

0215 

0.140 

0960 

0370 

0375 

0380 


ESL Wl KM. cab 2B8SS Pata 29DBt PmAM MfD BpBl ta, CM <36073 PHI 491571 
M ram SUBS HUUC optrmb wffb SFM* poWB of 100% 


■ 5WSS HWC nnoBES (BW) SFr 125900 per SFr 


■ SIBUG reiWES (M0 £S2900pB£ 


Stake 

Prim 

Sep 

— CALLS - 
Od 

Not 

Sap 

— HITS — 
Dd 

Not 

1280 

124 

2v4G 

228 

030 

142 

220 

1270 

096 

150 

124 

023 

121 

3.18 

1280 

048 

125 

1.47 

1.17 

243 

- 


Stake 

Prim 

Sap 

- CALLS - 
Dec 

Mv 

Sep 

— Pure 
Dec 

98500 

DJXB 

0060 

ono 

0165 

0310 

99925 

0 



(UBS 



Sep 

07060 

07039 

-02014 

Dec 

07123 

0.7109 

-ODOM 

to 

- 

07174 

-00014 


Sep 

12150 

12710 

-00018 

12768 

12652 

19274 

49542 

Dec 

12652 

12632 

-4)0011 

1.6690 

12576 

11969 

25539 

to 

12590 

12560 

-02018 

16590 

12510 

1 

12 


Pmfeutitvisti, QM3i nmeS Aw d«'a npn fcL can iadi A* WJK 


Est WL tad CM 50 PM 0 nwtaK dar* mao «. CM J5277 FM BBT 


[ EUHOLIM OPIUMS (UFFE) 11000m polnb Of 100K 


L'K INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Sir 4 Ow- 7 dags 


Strike 

Wee 

Sap 

— CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Sep 

1 

f 

to 

95125 

0040 



0155 



95250 

0220 

0240 

1.190 

0960 

0220 

0220 

95375 

0010 



0375 




■ THREE MOUTH SIQtHB RIIWEi (UFFE) £500900 potato of 100% 


■ 4w-+<ai «.* 

i -w me 


i - 

•; -j.' ■ * 

>i . *.¥; y. 

' M 


Urtn* Staling 
StetngCOs 
Ttbst) BAs 
SakBfls 

4% Lnai aUhtrty dapi 
* DtoJuM Matet dept 


7H-3 7i-6* 71-7M 7VK-734 7S - 7g 7%-7H 
7ta-7i 7E-q nt-r* 7H-7i 
74 - 7% 7B - 78 
78-714 7i-7fl 

7tt - 7 7W-7| 7H-7J 7%-7J 7K - 70 7§ ■ 7V, 

n -n n-n, ■ w- 



Open 

Sett prim 

Change 

H* 

Urn. 

EaL to 

Open la. 

Sep 

92.440 

99.460 

♦ooio 

91470 

91430 

20601 

155598 

Dec 

92770 

92.780 

- 

32810 

92.720 

29027 

185084 

Mar 

93270 

91100 

+0010 

93.130 

93240 

18803 

147285 

Jtea 

91290 

91320 

♦0210 

83940 

S326U 

13245 

1 48710 

Sep 

90430 

93470 

+0010 

91490 

93420 

6292 

113047 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Ea «4 total, CM 750 PM 1460. Praam de a open kd. CM 177243 Pun 144777 
■ PHMDBJPMA SE D-MAHIOt OPTOB DM625P0(5per DB0 


Me Bdoi on apt. fltu btuut flp. w ta pnratm dan 
■ SHORT SIEHLOB 0PMM5 OBQ ES00900 paMs td 100% 


Uuteteg ta* tee tarfao ok 714 ptr antfnm Jui 4. 1998 
Up la 1 1-3 


1-3 

mill 

3-8 

northe 

62 

pvfa 

9-12 

mouthi 

62 

6.5 

695 

695 


rerts d Ta* dap. (£100,000) 4 62 &5 625 625 

u& or tra M> M 006 , 800 ■ <pt Danrae atomom tor emh 2M „ 

mo. m*»«MWeieira*aiSW<-7(8B<pe.BS0 toad mi 5W. Eaeita* Mwie*r*e?> 
no. Meed rue B pud Sep 33. MB BOB a. laflftSeliMB l aaw. Mb rntmti pModMa ?. 
!M^ai«SBem6»V11W|aH , BrataBei | tatate!toI. 1IM. 


Stake 


- CALLS - 



— - HITS — 


Prim 

Sep 

Dec 

to 

ftp 

Dec 

Mar 

9250 

02378 

0915 

0.105 

0260 

0295 

0205 

am 

0230 

0245 

92500 

02825 

OjMO 

0220 

0250 

0.675 

0280 

0.105 

D27D 

0215 

98750 

02075 

0210 

0 

0L195 

0485 

0900 

0415 

0165 

0135 


Eft M Uft CM V*a FM aaen fVHtonS ttrn to. CM £1S2U FM S91SS8 


Adem&Ccniparv 790 
tfed Wsh Bank (GB) 790 
•HenyAnabadiar 7J50 
Banco B*ao \taaya 790 
BankofCypM 790 
Benk <4 Inland 790 
BanknMraSa 790 
Bardi ot Scottand 790 
BradoyeBonk 790 

BrtBkoltfdEasi 790 
•e«M6Faiey8CoLkl 790 
CttankNA 790 

Oydesdpia Bank 79D 
The CtHjperaUoB Bank790 

Coratsaco 790 
Cjprus ftpularBar* 790 
Dtracan Lramta 790 


Emte> Trust Lbrtkd 890 
Financial A Got Bank aoo 
•HcO«l Ftanaig ft Co790 
Habb Bank AG atrlch 790 
•HambrosBonk 790 
Heritable 6 Gen kwBk.790 
C-Hoare&Co 790 
HtratkOTO 8 Shanerial 790 
ImesiBC Bank (UK) Ltd790 
Jirian Hodga Bank 790 
•Leopold Janpht Sons 790 
Lloyds Bank 790 

MkMndBonk 790 

N raW mJn dn Ox 790 
•HnBnMen 790 
nay^BkofScoMnd 790 
Scottish Vlfidotits Bonk 790 
«Skigar> Ftteflander 790 


•Snah&weferoon 790 
Sot Btrft 790 

TS8 790 

Unaet>Bm*Q(KMnB.790 
Uniy Trust Bank Pic 790 
WManuBjr Laktaw 790 
YorisNnBenk 790 

• Menbenol Lentil 

bwostmenl Banking 


SMra 
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- 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are full 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best In future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices In both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk / 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the - 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield Is net of expenses. Bat a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or aQ of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thns Inflating the yield. Onr managed 
funds pages identify those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against Income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some unit and Investment trusts 
can be put into a general persona} 
equity plan which shields investors 
against income and capital gains tax. 
The rules are that you can put £6,000 
into a general Pep and a further £3,000 
into a single company Pep. Up to QL500 
can be put into non-qualifying funds 
but to qualify for the full £6,000 
allowance, at least half of a trust's 
assets must be in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. 

. Peps will be replaced with the 
individual savings account in April 
1399. which has different rules, but 
masting Peps win continue to operate. 


Discount: Investment trust Shares 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 

between the two is known as fhe 

discount In the 1974 bear market 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
.and although they have mainly - . . 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount Is another reason-why. 
investment frosts look better thm 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. " " 


l .. 



Split capital trusts:'Gaveat em; 
you do not already know what 
are, you would probably be 
avoid Ehem-They are - ' 
more than one class of share ca' 
The traditional variety is relati 
simple: Income shares get all the 
income; capital shares get any 
growth over the life of the trust, 
nowadays splits are highly compl 
with several different types of 
with, differing rights, and aimed 
satisfy different investment needs. 1 ! 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


UK 


FTSEAS-Sharetndex 


MARKETS REPORT 
By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Hopes that the Russian-induced 
turmoil affecting global markets 
may at last have calmed down, at 
least in the short term, helped 
UK stocks stage an encouraging 
rally for much of yesterday. 

London's good showing was 
due in part to a couple of sizeable 
takeover bids, both from the US 
and both targeted at industrial 
stocks, namely David Brown and 
TLG. previously known as Thorn 
Lighting. 

But there was never any real 
buying power behind the London 


market, with a mid-morning 
decline by Wall Street upsetting 
what looked like being a substan- 
tial recovery in UK stocks at the 
end of an extremely difficult 
week. 

“Wall Street was a real disap- 
pointment, both overnight and 
yesterday, and took the wind out 
of the sails of the European mar- 
kets,” said one marketmaker in 
London. 

Overnight. Wall Street's Dow 
Jones Industrial Average bad 
posted a three-figure gain, only to 
turn round suddenly towards the 
finish, burdened by a series of 
damaging reports on the impact 
of the Russian crisis on US bank- 
ing stocks. 


Yesterday, the Dow kicked off 
the session in confident form, 
advancing 80 points in the wake 
of the US employment report for 
August which showed a 365,000 
increase in the non-farm payroll 
That number posed no threat to 
the market, dealers said, but 
there were concerns with the 
increase in hourly namings up 7 
cents compared with expecta- 
tions of 5 cents. 

Although there was serious dis- 
enchantment with Wall Street's 
performance. London traders said 
they had expected the long holi- 
day weekend in the US to be pre- 
ceded by a general winding-down 
of activity. 

When the curtain came down 


on a week of extreme volatility, 
the PTSE 100 showed a 48.3 
advance to 6,167.0 on the day, 
reducing the fall on the week to 
82.4 or 1-6 per cent 

There was less volatility in the 
second-liners and small caps. The 
PTSE 250 finished the day at a 
session high, up l*L5 at 4.663J3, 
driven ahead, according to deal- 
ers, by the prospect of more take- 
over bids in the pipeline. 

Nest week a host of mid-cap 
stocks will report interims, which 
is expected produce plenty of 
good news to offset the recent 
Spate of profit warnings that has 
afflicted the mid to smaller end 
of the market Over the week, the 
250 index fen 122.9, or 2.6 per 


cent Similarly the small caps 
edged ahead, pushed up by the 
two bids, worth well in excess of 
£500m, \ for TLG and David 
Brown. 

The PTSE SmallCap index 
gained 1.0 to 2.0&U, leaving that 
index 563 or 2.7 per cent lower 
over the week. 

Natural resource shares per- 
formed well, reversing the steep 
losses affecting mining compa- 
nies and oil stocks earlier in the 
week when oil and metal prices 
fell away. 

Shell, responding to its link-up 
with Texaco, was the best per- 
former in the FTSE 100. 

Volume was 887.1m shares by 
the 6pm count 
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Indices and ratios 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 


EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The busiest stock option 
yesterday was Woolwich, 
where 1,000 lots were traded, 
writes Martin Brice. 

The October 324p puts and 
calls each saw 500 lots 
traded. The puts went for 18p 
each and the calls for 20p as 
the stock gained 7 to 329 p. 

The Woolwich deal 
accounted for much of the 
total 6, (XX) lots traded in stock 
options. Other notable trades 
also focused on financial 
stocks. HSBC saw nearly 
1,000 lots traded. The Octo- 


ber £14 puts saw 650 lots 
traded at 232p, while the Jan- 
uary £12 puts saw 250 lots 
change hands at 130p. The 
shares lost 25 to £11.30. 

Standard Chartered at 335 
lots and Lloyds TSB at 215 
lots were also a feature. 

The FTSE 100 September 
future opened at 5,130. It 
rarely ventured more than a 
dozen points from fair value, 
which is estimated at a pre- 
mium to cash of 13 points. 
Settlement was at 5,175, or 8 
over cash. 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 


TLG bid 
may flush 
out rivals 

cmANiraR i EPom; 

By Joel Kibszo and Martin Brice 

Three agreed bids 
announced yesterday 
brought a total of £550m in 
new money into the stock 
market However, the reac- 
tion to the biggest bid sug- 
gests it might flush out a 
hostile predator. 

The bid for TLG, formerly 
known as Thom Lighting 
Group, came from Cooper, a 
US-based electrical products, 
hardware and automotive 
products group. It offered 
I60p a share cash, valuing 
TLG at £32Qm. 

TLG shares touched 90p 
this year. Yesterday they 
advanced to a premium to 
the cash offer and rose 17 to 
166%p as traders suggested a 
rival bidder might enter the 
fray to gain control of one of 
the top-three light fittings 
companies in Europe. US 
companies such as General 
Electric and GTE were seen 
as potential rivals. 

Cooper was said to have 
bought about 8 per cent of 


given its consent And would 
the others sell out or wait? I 
suspect they will probably 
wait to see if another bidder 
comes in.” Wassail gained 2 
to 249Yjp. 

Shares in specialist engi- 
neering group David Brown 
were up 36ft at 280p after it 
accepted a 290p a share offer 
from Textron of the US. The 
price is an 83 per cent pre- 
mium to the level at which 
the shares stood before the 
announcement last week 
that there bad been an 
approach. 

The offer values David 
Brown, which floated in 
1993, at £i95m. It told share- 
holders: “In a deteriorating 
economic climate, the global 
rationalisation of the indus- 
tries we are in will almost 
certainly accelerate." 

UPF buy-out 

The smallest of the bids 
was for chassis maker UPF, 
which was valued at £43m. It 
agreed a 112ftp a share cash 
offer from a management 
buyout backed by Phil drew 
Ventures. The shares, which 
have touched 6Sp this year, 
rose 20 to llOp. 

Elsewhere on the bid 
front takeover target Dennis 
was off 2ft at 460ft p. May- 
flower has offered 450p a 
share cash for the chassis 
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in at a higher price the profit 
on those shares would cover 
the costs of the bid. 

Richard Dyelt, analyst at 
Henderson Crosthwaite, 
described the offer as u a 
goodish price but not a 
knock-out”. He said other 
light fittings groups bad 
changed hands at higher 
multiples than the 16 times 
earnings offered by Cooper. 

The result will be deter- 
mined by the largest share- 
holders, Wassail. Prudential 
and Capital Group, each 
holding about 10 per cent 

One analyst said: 
“Although the directors 
have agreed to the bid, they 
hold very little stock. There 
is no sign that Wassail has 


LIFFE EQUITY OPTIONS 


at last night's rltvav 
Firmer crude oil prices 
helped boost leading stocks 
in the sector. Shell sparkled 
as the market reflected on 
Thursday’s announcement 
that Royal Dutch/Shell and 


RISES AND FALLS 


US oil giant Texaco had at 
last agreed to pool most of 
their European refining and 
marketing assets in a joint 
venture. 

Sentiment was further 
enhanced by a strong “buy” 
recommendation from Mer- 
rill Lynch that advised cli- 
ents to switch out of Exxon 
of the US and into Shell. 

The shares jumped 3lft or 
9.6 per cent to 361 Vip, the 
best performer in the FTSE 
100, while turnover of 38m 
made it the most actively 
traded of the session. 

Merrill Lynch said it 
expected Royal Dutch/Shell's 
parniTigs would regain their 
premium in 1999 and should 
expand in the years ahead as 
Shell's rates of return 
Improved. 

The broker said shares of 
Royal Dutch and Shell 
Transport & Trading, which 
have been underperforming 
those of Exxon, should out- 
perform those dr its US com- 
petitor based on relative 
earnings expectations. 
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The overnight rally in oil 
prices also helped Enterprise 
Oil bounce 25'i to 350ftp. 
Valuation considerations 
also boosted sentiment. 

The shares fell sharply on 
Thursday alter the company 
warned that the present divi- 
dend was unsustainable in 
the light of low oil prices. 

Analysts slashed current- 
year dividend forecasts to 
around 8£p a share, having 
expected Enterprise to hold 
its 1998 foil year dividend at 
around 17.-ip. 

BP rose 30 to 76Tp, in trade 
of llm. The company yester- 
day announced the sale of 
157 service stations in Bel- 
gium to the Kuwait Petro- 
leum Corporation. 

Rio Unto advanced 23 to 
607p, after J.P. Morgan 
upgraded its recommenda- 
tion from “market per- 
former” to “buy”. 

The group publishes 
interim figures next week 
and analysts at JP. Morgan 
said they expected strong 
figures in spite of the tur- 
moil in commodity prices. 

“Rio Tinto is a world 
leader in low-cost production 
of metals and bulk commodi- 
ties. The diversification of 
its products by commodity 
and its low cost base protect 
margins from sharp foils in 
individual commodity 
prices," they said. 

“By the same token, its 
geographical diversification 
helps to shield profits from 
the volatility of individual 
currencies. Metal prices are 
unsustainably low at current 
levels and should recover 
over the next 12 months.” 

Metals and mining group 
Billiton, which reports on 
Monday, improved 9 to I22p. 
Dealers said the figures are 
not expected to spring any 
surprises and attention 
should focus on how the 
group is to use its cash pile. 

Merrill Lynch took GKN 
off its strategic buy list amid 
concern over the company’s 
foture earnings potential. 
The shares fell 13 to 648p. 
Sentiment was not helped by 
the slight strengthening of 
the pound to the D-Mark. 
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Rockwell Collins avionics products and systems 
are on most aircraft built by Boeing and Airbus. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND SEPTEMBER 5/SEPTEMBER 6 1998 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Banks and Oil-price surge fuels recovery for sector 
bonds take 
Wall St down 


AMERICAS 


US shares moved lower in 
early trading as investors 
prepared fbr the long Labor 
Day weekend and as bond 
prices improved, writes John 
J/xbate in New York. 

“The banks are leading the 
way down." said Warren 
Epstein, director of trading 
at Richard Rosenblatt & Co 
in New York. He added that 
the breadth of the market in 
general looked promising, 
with advancing stocks still 
ahead of declining ones, and 
expected the market could 
attempt a rally towards the 
end of the session. 

The lacklustre tone was 
unusual in light of the 
recent wild swings. Volume 
was moderate. US stock and 
bond markets will be closed 
on Monday. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was down 35.27 to 
7.&16.95, while the broader 
Standard & Poor's 500 index 
fell &25 at 97-L01. 

Financial shares stayed 
under pressure as investors 
continued to assess the 
impact of overseas market 
turmoil on US corporate 
earnings. On Thursday Leh- 
man Brothers became the 
latest brokerage firm to 
report losses due to emerg- 
ing markets. Yesterday Leh- 
man shares were more sta- 
ble, down $% to $37% after 
Thursday's 9 per cent slide. 

Banking shares continued 
to fall, with the banking 
index of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange down 3.8 per 
cent to €27.65. Chase Man- 
hattan was down almost 7 
per cent to $15%. 

The Nasdaq composite fell 
■1.58 at 1,567.28. But the Rus- 


sell 2000 of small company 
shares climbed 1.17 to 347.46. 

Shares of Pfizer were $94'/. 
down S4A after Morgan Stan- 
ley Dean Witter cut Its rat- 
ing to “neutral". 

TORONTO pushed higher, 
supported mostly by a 
strong opening for gold 
shares, which met with solid 
demand on the back of an 
uptick far the bullion price. 

Barrick Gold rose C$1.20 to 
C$24 .60 and Placer Dome 
gained 90 cents to C$1635. It 
was one of the best sector 
gains of the morning and it 
helped lilt the 300 composite 
index by 56.52 to 5,767.70 at 
the noon count. 

In metals, Comlnco 
improved C$135 to C$1735. 
Banks were mixed. Royal 
Bank of Canada added 10 
cents to C$59.00, but Cana- 
dian Imperial shed 25 cents 
to C$28.75 and Toronto- 
Dominion lost C$1.30 at 
C$38. 

SAO PAULO moved lower 
as the latest Moody's down- 
grade for Brazilian debt 
sparked a fresh wave of for- 
eign selling. 

Blue chips fell steeply and 
the benchmark Bovespa 
index was off 315 or 5.1 per 
cent at 5,904 at midsession. 

Among leaders. Telebr&s 
shed 5.7 per cent to R$7230 
and Petrobras 6.8 per cent to 
R$12-L00. EletrobrSs came off 
l per cent at R$19.40. 

MEXICO CITY reversed 
opening gains to push the 
IPC index down 28.61 to 
3.073.58 at midsession in 
light volumes. 

CARACAS took little obvi- 
ous comfort from the rally 
for international oil prices. 
By midsession, the IBC 
index was down 7.02 at 
2.71951. 


EUROPE 

Oil shares gushed higher as 
Brent Blend, the interna- 
tional oil-price benchmark, 
continued to rally and 
mounting investor demand 
for recovery plays spilled 
across the sector. 

Oil prices clawed back 
above $13 a barrel for the 
first time in five months yes- 
terday. adding to the boost 
that sentiment received this 
week from better-tban-expec- 
ted results from Total and 
Elf Aquitaine, the two big 
French producers. 

Hit hard by weak commod- 
ity prices, oil shares have 
been among this year's 
worst performing European 
sectors. However, there are 
now signs that sentiment is 
rapidly backpedalling on 
some of the longer-held bear 
stories. 

Total surged FFr54 to 
FFr640 and Elf FFr66 to 
FFr677 - both up around 10 
per cent - in combined turn- 
over of almost FFr2bn. In 
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Amsterdam, Royal Dutch 
added FI 430 to FI 9330 in 
spite of a soft day for the 
dollar. 

Italy's Eni rallied UB30 to 
L9.722, also boosted by spec- 
ulation that the company 
may seek an allian ce for its 
downstream operations. 

In Belgium, Petrofina 
gained BFf 450 to BFr 13,700. 
Norway’s Norsk Hydro rose 
NKr9 to NKr280. Petroleum 


Geo Services gained NKrl8 
to NKrl2l and Saga Petro- 
leum A closed NKr3 higher 
at NKrSO. 

AMSTERDAM ended a 
mixed session X86 higher at 
1,072.69 on the AEX index, 
with the bounce for Royal 
Dutch offsetting marked 
weakness at Philips and tele- 
coms leader KPN. 

Philips came off FI 430 or 
33 per cent at FI 118.70. KPN 
lost FI 2.70 to FI 7130 for a 
three-day decline of almost 
20 per cent after the group 
warned of depleted earning s 
should the tariff cuts pro- 
posed by OPTA, the industry 
regulator, be imposed. 

In financials. ABN Amro 
shed 70 cents at FI 43.10. but 
Fortis Amev gained FI 1 to 
FI 127 in spite of news of a 
planned share t rsiw of up to 
FI 4bn that accompanied 
strong interim results. 

PARIS added 4439 to 
3,690.75 on the CAC 40 index, 
with volume topping a heavy 
20 m shares for the fourth 
day r unning - 


Oils led the way up, but 
there were strong gains at 
Sanofi, which rose FFr35 to 
FFr765 with sentiment 
buoyed by strong results ear- 
lier this week, and at Thom- 
son-CSF, where shares 
closed FFlO.60 better at 

FFT1883, 

Carrefour. a strong market 
lately on acquisition news, 
ran into profit-taking, slip- 
ping FFr93 to FFr3.700 in 
turnover of FFrOTOm. 

FRANKFURT drew com- 
fort from overnight remarks 
by the Bundesbank presi- 
dent Hans Tietmeyer. who 
offered the reassurance that 
the Russian financial crisis 
would not lead to a crisis 
among German banks. 

However, the Xetra Dax 
index turned back from its 
intraday day high of 4352.49 
and by the close of electronic 
trade stood 6734 higher at 
436437- 

Cars rallied after Thurs- 
day’s weakness, with BMW 
DM37 higher at DM1338 and 
VW 5pfg better at DM123.10. 


Degussa continued to fall 
in spite of a recovery else- 
where in the sector. Degussa 
finished DMl.74 lower at 
DM79.46, while Hoecbst rose 
DM234 to DM6935 and Sche- 
ring put on DM6.30 to 
DM176.1D, 

ZURICH was higher, but 
off its peaks after the banks 
gave up their early gains. 
The SMI index rose 68.1 or 
l.l per cent to 6.6743. 

CS Group lost SFr9 to 
SFr215.25. off a high of 
SFr241.25, and UBS, which 
peaked at SFr464. closed flat 
at SFr450 as worries re- 
emerged about exposure to 
Asia and Russia. 

Inspections and testing 
group SGS was a loser, down 
SFr64 to SFrl.630 amid spec- 


ulation that the company 
might have lost a contract in 
Asia. 

Support for the market 
was provided, however, by 
Roche, whose certificates 
gained SFr460 to SFH5.S15. 
and Nestle, which closed 

SFrllO to SFT2.790. 

MOSCOW was higher on 
signs that the Russian par- 
liament might confirm act- 
ing prime minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin in his post. 
The RTS index put on 1.7 to 
63.13. 

The Duma, parliament's 
lower house, put off voting 
on Mr Chernomyrdin's can- 
didacy until Monday and 
agreed to hold more talks 
with tbe Kremlin to end the 
political deadlock. 


Corporate gloom hurts Tokyo 


Jo’burg golds shine 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Golds in Johannesburg 
rallied strongly, but the 
broad market ended lower 
with the all share index off 
35.8 at 43263 after a mixed 
session. 

industrials lost 0.4 per cent 


at 5,6043 and financials gave 
tip 2.2 per cent at 6,7163 
after a torrid day for bank 
shares where debt scare sto- 
ries sparked heavy selling. 

Gold shares shot forward 
with the index advancing 
11.7 per cent to 9 916.7 in 
spite of gains fbr the rand. 


AS1APAC1RC 

A fresh wave of gloom about 
the health of Japan's corpo- 
rate sector sent TOKYO 
down 13 per cent with the 
Nikkei 225 Average off 21833 
at 14,042.91. writes 
Gillian Tett in Tokyo. 

The fall left the bench- 
mark, which traded between 
14.04231 and 14,18536 during 
the day, just above the 14,000 
level that the market fell 
through earlier this week 
amid a broader global equity 
slide. 

Analysts warned that the 
decline was triggered by 
mounting concern that the 
country’s deep-seated finan- 
cial problems were now feed- 
ing through to the “real” 
economy - and. above all, to 
the corporate sector. Topix, 
the broadest stock market 
indicator, fell 1.73 per cent to 
close at 1394.47. 

These fears were fuelled 
by news on Thursday that 
Toa steel planned to liqui- 
date itself with Y264bn 
debts. NKK, Japan's second 
largest steel maker, said it 
would establish a new group 
to take over Toa's liabilities. 

The news pulled down the 
share price of a number of 
steel companies: NKK fell 
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Y15 to Y98 after becoming 
the most heavily traded 
stock on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange; Nippon Steel Cor- 
poration fefi Y10 to Y220. 

Fuji B ank and Sakura 
Rank, which both have expo- 
sure to Toa. fen Y26 to Y369 
and Y20 to Y254. also amid 
heavy trading. 

Another loser was Hitachi, 
which announced on Thurs- 
day it would toll into the 
first net loss for 50 years in 
the current fiscal year. The 
shares dosed down a theo- 
retical Y67 at Y639, although 
the actual dealing price was 
not established in the mar- 
kets because bids did not 


match offers by the end of 
trading. 

KUALA LUMPUR contin- 
ued to rally strongly, extend- 
ing Its upward ran over the 
past three days to 38 per 
cent Tbe composite index, 
which touched a low of 
262.74 on September L ended 
up 5037 at 363.44. 

Local retail buying was 
said to be the driving force 
as oftobore deposits were 
switched back into Malaysia 
following the imposition of 
draconian capital controls. 

Brokers yesterday were 
talking about a break above 
the 400 level for the bench- 
mark early next week. 

TAIPEI rallied on news of 
government market-support 
measures. The weighted 
index jumped 2IL77 or 3.4 
per cent to 6,463.15 after a 
round of measures including 
a widening of the margin 
buying ratio from 50 to 60 
per cent 

HONG KONG clawed back 
early losses to end sharply 
higher after a late rally 
fuelled by short-covering. 
The Hang Seng index gained 
16938 or 23 per cent to fin- 
ish at 7,488.47, up from a low 
of 7,168.63. 

China plays were the pick 
of the day on the back of 


talk of lower Chinese inter- 
est rates and as pressure for 
the Chinese renminbi to 
devalue subsided in tandem 
with a weaker US dollar. The 
red-chip China-Affiliated 
Corporations index soared 15 
per cent; H shares surged 
13A per cent. 

SHENZHEN’S hard-cur- 
rency B shares soared 83 per 
cent to 61.43 on renewed 
rumours that Beijing would 
announce policies to revive 
the ailing market 

SHANGHAI'S B index 
jumped 5 per cent to 31.749. 

JAKARTA was dragged 
lower by falls in the bell- 
wether telecommunications 
groups Telkom and Indosat. 

The composite index 
closed down 933 or 23 per 
cent at 32536 as a lack of 
positive domestic news and 
the overnight fall on Wall 
Street kept sentiment weak. 

Telkom was down Rp50 or 
23 per cent at Rp2j00 and 
Indosat fell Rp275 or 33 per 
cent to Rp6375 on weakness 
in their US listings. 

MANILA was hit by news 
of a ratings downgrade by 
Standard & Poor's on nine 
Philippine banks, whicb sent 
the composite index tum- 
bling 3337 or 23 per cent to 
1,15938. 
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Government 

5t 

Amoves 2V. - 47 •* VZTKm 


ration and County 


UK Treasu ry Strips 

IK Tidanoy S»p OlUtsSOOlCpn ■ 

82 5SOT05 tOISSIS) 

IK Treasiy Stnp 07Jurfi003Cpn - 
80573783 (01 S09S) 

UK Tuwuy SOfl 7*i OrJunaXBMidpnl - 

IK TreaaiBY SOip QtoBCajOKpn 
TS5W703I01SOW) 

IK Treasure SWp 07Jwi2003Qoi 
7&es»»ioiso9ei 
UKTimucy Scrp 07tJec2OO3Cj»i 
rs cesnw lOiSssm 
UK TrensucT Slrtp 07Jun2«MCpn 
73D743SS iOlSoSB) 

UK liuascuv Sarlp OTOecSIXHCpn 

71JJ34S48 (DTSeSS) 

ux Tiessur> stnp orjunanscpii 

rasoaiBioiScM) 

UK Tr«w«Y Swp (TDcxaxBCpn 
67.850512 (J15e99) 

UK Tnvrwity SWp 07JurO0C6Cpn 
MJ11C33 (01SO96) 

UK Troosov Swp U7DK2D0eCpn 

64 50076 WtKSej 

UK Treaw Sow 07Jte2007Cpn 

eai4773*(0tScMl 

UX Tnwsujr SDio 07l»c2tl0i7Cpn 
ei. sKHir toiSisai 
UKTrereaaySnw reiOTOodtioiPilocoioi 

■ Cl 437666 orSreBi 

lKTirt««y SWf WJnCWBCpn 
eorwiaioi!wiai 
UX Tieawiy strip OiDtdOOBCpi 
S8580BMl0:So3BJ 
UX Treaswy Strip 07JuaJOCBCpn 
57.170498 (OiSrfB) 

UK 7kaauity Strip OTOocaXBCpn 
55.7»3SS(0lSo88J 
l« Treasury S»ip 07ArtmOCpo 
M 3.1M5 (OISeaBJ 
UK Twxuy Stnp OTDocZOlOCpn 
Uo1T07t(0tSMSl 
IBCTWStfy EWp OTiliflOllCpi 

5(5617? rtiSoBSJ 
IK Trmwy Srp OtoecSOl lCpn 
50E4l7(m9c981 
UK Troteuy SIH> 07JwT0l2Cpn 
4S.»441*t0lSdW| 

IK Trpjauy Stnp (BOocTOIBCpn 

*7 7JWCCplSK»! 

IK Tiwnuy StrerO7Jun20>9Cpn 

jojrsao&oitMB 
UK Tmwiry SBp07Doc2013C(ni 
45J9534 {OlSeW 
UK TtKtssy SS® 07Jun20l 4Cpn 
441J857SP1SBW) 

UK Treasury Strip 870oc20(4CpB 
d?«W66(01SWfflt 
UK Tioaory stnp orjacoisccn 
4i.si Tnepisewi 
UXTwiswySnpOTOntnJISCpn 
«J8BS?W i0'SW«) 

UK Tmaaxy SWp OWWSHGCpi 

333648Z4 (OlScSSl 
UK Tnpnary Strip 07D*a01GCpn 
3£S741ie»lSrt6) 

UK Treasure S«p 07 JarflOlTton 
3S<B72S3(01 SbBS) 
ik Treatwy Stre> 07D«S«H7Cpn 
57.137706 (OlSeSffl 
IK treawy Stnp 07JuaC0MCP n 
36^.-308 (01 Se«8) 

UK Treamy SVPCTtocMisqpn 

35SD2fl8 HJ1S09B1 
UK irosBBy Seo WJretfOlBCpB 
34 E55ES5 (OISOBB) 

UK Tiwny EWp07OicaoiBQin 
3U45Se(01Sam 
UK Town S«p fl7*rdBJ0C|ln 
33.C4383 (OlSoBB) 

UKTrewy EtK>O7D«aO20C|in 
32J6«531D1S«M 


BdttdiCByoQ TVtS* Had SK 2008 - 14Q 

E8AU98I 

UK Public Boards 

Uetropoton Water 3%.‘XSIk 63(2003 - B7% 
(O2S098J 

Port cd London Audwrty Ron el London 3‘W, 
SR 49)99 - 97^( 013898 ) 

, Bonds etc- 
Jle in 

BAAPLC 5V.Cm Bds 2006 - 1E3*» 


BAA PLC 4S7VT, Ciw Bds ZDOa E (Van - HI 

mm 

Oampass Group KC 5.75% Crv Ste 25XJ7 E 
(VW) (Br>- Cl 439M8 7 ^^ , Bdsa)OT £ 

°?vS^1« (OlSeflfl B (02S«B« 9 



CprQrdl 

V 

Hrtax nc (M ng n*s oaown e (v 

Hyao-OuobEcaSOTkOabSedK'OBnaa 

(V«1 (Ftaal - 906 (27AU98) 

Merairy Kaysreno Nw Ha PIC BS% Bte 
zm E par) (Br) - I07fe(28Au88) 

r PIC 8 125% Bds 2022- 


PLCUarFKeCep 



(PLCtlVKUnd 

Si* Nts (Cnv ft Prt» IBtJ- 153% (OlSrtS) 
i (Jersey) PUC 9 Vt Cm Cap 

• nme 



Issuance 

i mes 

I A Baigtejr Mhg Sodety CdTnig 
R» Ns 02ffiaO E (TteOl • E99>7(02SaBfl> 
Mia Rnrem KV 7.75% Ms 2001 - 102JS 


BanfiRJC AgRaMi iBimS- 
£99 6B(2SAuSe) 

PlC«BRtar*l3ffi001 E (Br)- 


Sterling issues by 

&rer3@s Bo irovfers 

Denmrlc (Mnotfcn of) 13% Ln SkOT5 - 

iMpflAuW) 

European (madiuH* Bank lOVi Ln 5tk 
2004 (Br) ■ US (27AU5S) 

Eurapean hrcNnant Bank Wft In Gft 2009 
- 12756 {oestsei 8.42 KSSaSe) 0.34 
ATI 09375 

tcriani tnapubfc ol) uVkbrSftSOia- 

(HJAUBU) 

kowrntiate Bttte Rk 4 DwflW U> SR 
Sflioplfii -129JS ffPSoSB) 

3080078125 (OBSfOQ J0B7B725 


wwaakond Suk ter Hoc & Dw 9*A Ln SR 
3)10 (Br) - 13080078125 (025MB) 
80078125 OSSaSO} 

ktemoaml Baw lei (tees Ow 71S% Ln 
SA20Q3- 122840US (JSAMB) 

I » '&Ln 3*2009 (Reg) -Cl CO 


Pan 


iM'ALnSdiano-m 


(SISMK 

Sadden {Kingdom (d) 135% In S» 2C1D 

(flogdl- 161 (DISM) 

Trtrtdtfl S Vitego (Rwxiite rd) 12'r%Ln 
Stk 2000 (Rag) - 1JBE (D3S*B0) 


AMboy NaoMt PLC 10V. NoreCtw Sag Pit 
8teE1-1B1)(SS*9^ 

AbteyNHoral Plfi 8V. Marfunt SOg W 
ci-i3SV'0is«gB) 


Abenieen Acset Uanagwnert PUC WB » 

St* for Old -52 7 

ABF hwB5tmeoB Lks ur Sfli B73002 
50p ■ 4B (0lSe98) 

ABF kiuartnenb 7V% UW In Sk 87«KE 
50p - 48 (2BAU9B) 

Adscano Group PIC 7J5*i (Net) SorVCnv PrI 
ShsiEi -ffitoeseosi 

Aggregate bnhiskiBs nC T1 75p Cun Rod 
Prf 2005 lOp - 730'- (0£3e96) 

Aggregate Mxfeus PIC 7 JSSp (Net) Crw 
CUO Red Ptl 25p - 100 (02Se98) 

Afcot fisher Grate PIC AOH (10:1) - 1.M 
(028(081 

Aiteai Gaxp PLC B25p (NeQ Cm Cura Rad 
PrilOp-BSniSeSei 

ABod Donecq FteancW Sens PIC EV% GW 
Cm Si* Bds 777)08 E1000 (Beg)-100 
|2SAuB0) 

ABM Doroea] PIC ADR fill) • 855 
(02Safl6) 

AJted Oonwcq PLC 5’s% Cum Pit El - 100 
KflAiSB) 

AhH PIC 53*0 Cnv Cum NcnVtg Hod Pri El 

- 94 (O2SO0S1 4 «ESe9Bl 

Andrews &ytos Grorer RC Gw Cum PM 5Bp 

- 163 KE&J90) 3 (OZSeSB) 

Angfcrj Water PLC 5W Mar-UM Ln SR 
2006- 157% (2BAU98) 

Areadte Qrotv PLC 0*. Uhs Ln Srk 960001 - 
96(025081 

AKtaPioponyrtdpPLC9.i25% in Mg 
O*S*2lie0- 132%3(27Aifl8) 

Aynlilm MeM Produce: PLC Old 25p - 70 70 
(»4Jy9B) 

BAA F1C AM (1:1) - 103 (OCErtS) 

Btfay |CJ11 PLC Ord iOp- 7 (OZSeBS) 8 
(D2Se9B) 

Beroprai Mrigs U) av. LWsLnSR 
aOCBH)07 - 100 f27Au98] 

Barclays Gtotal Inv Eretad Fd B Ld Orel Bad 
Shs ip- 103 (Q2SOBJ 5 flESe061 
Baideys GtobW In* En downreri Fd Ld Rad 
OnMp - 159 (DiSeflO) 

Banteys PLC ADH K-1i -900E2S 
Bos PLC -S' Sns 95<3i - B0 IQ) 90 (OISeSQ 
90(Q2SeS8} 

Bass PLC ADR 11:1) - 1X5 (12) 595 
«Ke9ei 4 (02Se96) 

Bass PLC JOVSi DBP SOr 2016 - M5 S'. 
(01Se9B) 

SAT kvkddes PLC AOfl (2:1) - 1925 
(OIBeBS) 4375 (12) -5G2S (5, 1. 14, 1)20 
(6) 20 RSSe9B) J875 (02Ss9B) 

BeBHay PIC Cun Red Pd 2014 £1 - 
Wrgn&BBB) 

BteWnda PLC OW 2£p - 28 lOISeOB) 

Buadn Hdgs PLC Sp - 37 (025*08) 

BG FLC -9 Shs 30p - 28 OISfiSB) 8 
(tCSeW) B (ceSe96) B (02Se3t9 8 
(02Se9B) 8 (D2S09S B ITBSeOHI B 
(C2S898? 8 (0TSaB8)8 (KSefiS) 8 
(DSSeSq 8 (D2Se9B) 6 fOESeSP) 8 
(0CSB98) 8 (29Au68i 8 (07£t9B) 6 
gcSe9S) 6 |02SegS) 6 pssaaq 6 
(S2S89B) 8 ftESeSB) 8 (02SCB8) 8 
(DBSaSB) 30 (0. 1) 1 (7) 

0G PIC ADR (5-1) -29 75/5) 

Bbcoropwbtas bdamateral PLC Wb b St* 
for Old - 2 fO) 7 efi 8(50)9 [10.25)10 
133) 

Bmngham Ifcfcttras BuMng Soc 9V. 

Pure bn Beteng She HOW - 1®t* 
fCeSoEfll 'ifCCSc9fl)41 (02Se9B) 

Bite Cute Musaies PLC ADft (irt) - 82 
(27AU98) 

BOOUT PIC ADR (4 .1) • 1375 (28*88) 

BOOB Co nc ADR ftl | - 33 48 (C1Se98) 

syiCrn fcdPum - mi iBSrtiai 

Biadbd 8 BngbyBufcBig Society ItV. 

Perm W Searing Sti £10000- 172^ 
107SB3B) littESeSS) 

Bradard & Ekrgtoy BuMng Socrery 17. 

Pure H Beam? Shs - T92 (02SO98) % 

it PLC JO*. Cun PId 

n-1£(D2Se98) 

Bren) Werattwal PLC 9*. Cot Red Rd £J ■ 
:2MirDise9a 

Bristol West PLC Prin - ;44rj]52S«98) 

5^ KCSeSB) ’j [C2SB9C] 4,328^8) '? 

(tesosa tcesaoa 'nissesei 

BTScSBj ’irtBSrtffl ^ICSeBB) 4 
reSaflO) * ;CCSe98) ^(QSSaBBl V 
{OJSoBfll ’rtCSSaSS) 'i/B!Sa86|'a 
jceSoki ^rtuESeM; ‘.-flESe*) 
«BSeW%fi3Sa98i 1 aiS2Se95i6 
K2Stf6) 8 (32S098) 6 XSSe96) 6 
.<UZ5«9i:i 

ftOKt 8 west PIC l IV. itet Pup St* 8ck 
-:%7>48 (0150981 

Brttt wwu PIC SV.Cm bd m n - 1S7 
(025cae) t rttSeaBj 

Bmudi water PLC 7&40‘,RKtl3ebSa 

200M2 - IB5 1223*98) 


Britannia Bufetaig SocMy 13% Penn tat 
Boating She tlOOO- 18B(D2Se8Q% 
|ICSa9B| % (02SeB8) % (D2SeB8) 90 
|Q2So8B) 90 (OeSeSB) 
ftfcari Atnrojra PLC ADR (10:1) -785 
(OlSeBB) 

Britfi Land Co PLC 11 Vt Tat Wg D* Sfc 
2019C4 - 156* (02SQ86) 8 (028*08) 
BriWi Rftotaun Oo PLC ADR (ftl) (Each 
Cm tab 6 Old 2Sp) - 735 (IQ J3 (10) 
575 ( 14] 52(8) 5375(10) 5B (18)4 (10. 
5] m (O2SO0B) 55 (18) 25 (3, 8) 2B (3Q) 
35(5)375(2,4014(4)538875(10) 
.75 (10) .77 (4) B (5) 83 (6) 8078 (9) *5 
(15. 10, 20) .125 (8) 247491 (IQ) 43498 
(2) 434984 (3J 

Breedi Pwrotaun Co PLC 8% Cun lit Prf £1 
• 112%fD2Se9B) 

aniBti PEOctam CO Pto 9% Cun 2nd Pd £1 
- 127 (27AU98) 

Bittrii Ragioml Ata Ltaai Qrp PLC Ord O.I8p 
- 100*1(10) 2 (10.71)3(1)4(1)9 
(MSeSB) 

BnWti Sky Broadeaatmg Grot* nCADfl 
(5.11-47(020098) 

MUlSM PLC ADA (70:1)- 1825 (Q* 

375 (0) .4375 (5) 4475 (0231011) 
Bnds/ilWoconvnifdcalons PLC ADR (10:1}- 
1330825 Cl. B)~ 25 |Q) 

Bnrtw Ebmb PLC 9 3% IS U)g Deb Sft 
2020- >4437090025 (Z7AifiQ 
Bunet Holriinga PLC 4* (Nat) Cm Cum 
(ted Pit 20p - 8Q C28Au98] 

BTR PIC ADR (4rl) - 873 (O23a90) 9.1 


□m vuey aure PLC Non V)g Ord Sp - 420 
(ZBAuBS) 

(Mind PLC OW Ito ■ 50 (27AU») 

Dtagw PLC ADR (4cl) - 30J75 (12) 5 (3) 
405825 m -15(025000) 

Oxom Gram PIC ADR (XI) - 27.62 
(28AuOB) 

Dragon 01 PLC Wta k> Si* tor <M IEP025 - 
3\ 5 (OZSflGB) 

EM Surrey Mdga PLC 73% Cua Uid Prf Cl 
■ t32V(0CSsfi83 ^(025*96) 

EolastesticU trwaarcs Otfca PLC B525% 
Non Cun Ind PrI Cl - 14* (O2fio90) 

B Oro Itadog 8 Enpkntion CO PLC 10p- 
700 BO (O2&O90) 

Entaqatn OB PLC 10V( Une Ln Stk 2013 • 
13B4i (02SaS8) 

Enutanoenui kneannoH Company LtfZroa 
Dt* Pro! Shs ip- 123<S (2SAU90) 

Ettato* Properly humeri Co Ld 10% is 
Mg Mi Sdt 3011 - 717 (OTSoOB) 

Emu of Lead! PLC 11% id Mg Dab Sk 
2025 - 162.16015825 (27AuOS) 

Eapioradon Co PLC OW SK 5p - 280 
(013098) 

Warn Hdge PLC Ord 5p - 1B1 fO2SoB0) 
Rol Choice HoUaya PLC Near Old 3p - 107 
0) 

Ftel NafemJ Btedtag GodMy FVg Rare Prom 
M Bearing 5ri& - £95 (OESaBS) 

Ftare Qroup PLC 10% Cum nt Cl -80 



Ugta PLC Old 5p - 123 b (01 0100) 

Mner (HR) HHgs PLC 0M aid Cun Prf 

luBnar (HPJ Hk<p PLC 9 Wt Cue Prf £7 - 
143 (OlSeBB) 

Uonaft Casmri PLC ADR (2n) ■ 31 X MTS 
PtSe mi 

(5-1) ■ 4038 0) .4375 ffl 5 (50) 1 JMZS P) 
5825 (10) 5375 (10) 25635 (10) 
l PLC ADR (4:1)- 
»(1Z10,3)- 
) PLC New Old 1p(Np- 


i PLC VStK £1-102(0) 

Carbo PLC 525% Cun Pd £1 -M (01SB98) 
Caw RrK Grout PLC n M 1st Mg W> 
2014 - 15357 100375 (27AU8) 

34375 (4) 57B848 (6) 

Carita. Corommtoifcni PIC 55p MM) Cua 
Cte Ptf- 548V USSm 9*» 


Pcfcaa Gcujp PLC On) Sp - 84 (OiSoBtq 
Fntar ttetvg 8 Son PLC 4 Vb Cua Prf SR 
£1 - S2(D2Sa08) 

RienUy Hotalt P1JC9% Dm CUa Rad Prf £1 
-BB (EBAu98) 

Fupau Ld Wta U SUj (or Cora - iSKi 
|023e08) 355 

Ma; SnUh 8 Tunar PLC 8% 2nd Cun Prf 
Cl - 120 (piStiBS) 

r Homes Ld m DM SR 2018 - 


PLC AM (4.1) ■ 34575 ( 


0.001p-107V( 

' I'M 

I PLC 7V5 Cun Ind Pri £1 • 

i4i^>(G2a» aaVft ff e ^ 9g^ SBfie) v 

""TpL^IVlCumtadPrfCI- 

)3%(D0Sa9B)%(27Ai*6) 

I PUS ADR (5^) - SSQ56 (t ) 

; Co PLC ADfl (1:1) - 733 



knfca Grocp PLC ADR (XI) - 1 (DISaSB) 
JOhneon SaUcs Group PLC 75p (Nat) Cm 
CUn Rad Prf 1CD - 125 (28A0M) 

Wn PLC CM Ip - 123 (PlSeW) 

Kta^Ww PLC ADR (21) - 1858 (023*881 
Koroo-Eunpo Rmd Id U8».10 DR (BO - 
840 

Kweroar PLC 9M Urn Ln SR 200QD5 - 
1 01 >? (D1S»S8} 

Kmroer PLC 10V% Une Ln SR 2001*6 ■ 
104 (27Au8fl) 

Leeda A HoAecfc Biddtog Sooiety 13V. 
taro H Baaitag Sha - 197 1 * (02SaB8) B 
(025*06) 

Laofei (Joiai) PBnnmnip nc n Cun Prf 
&R £1 - 784, (QTScMI 7% (D2Sa96) 80 
(O2SB90) 

London Ftaanca 8 tawstnient Grp PLC Wts 
to Site ter CM- 12(D13oB8) 

London kftereritotel Group PLC ADR (5:1) - 
1552(016090) 

London M oiJiunl SacuBae PUS 10% IK 
Mg Dab SR 2018 - 141 3890825 (27AiO0) 
.2880625 (27AU98) 2890825 (27AuB8) 
—wpt pTi.ro) 

Luowltafly PUC ADS (1R1) - 373 (Q2SO0B) 
55 (02Go9S) 

Hails S Spencar PLC ADR (21) - 52LM 
(010098) 

MnMkr PLC 10% CUn Prf £1 - 130 
(27AUB8) 

McKay Secuktes PLC Cap 30p ■ 125 
§QS0B6] 5 (0GSB98) 

MEPC PLC NnvGun Rad Prf 8hs 96p - 

MEPC PLC 8% Unc Ln 5U 200CKE - 101% 

MB>C PUS 1(W% Una Ui 50.2032-150% 
31c (DISaSB) 

MBroftart Bette Group PUC BV4 Urs Ui Sflc 


I Dodu 8 Harbour Do 64% Red Dab 
96flH > 99 (28Au98) 

I PLC Nto» Old 5p (FPffW. ■ 


f PLC 4 Bate £ 
1 nOOO (Bi) (Reg 5) - £1.149061 



r PLC ADR (4:11- *3135 (131) 
r Bw* PLC ADR (6:11- 



_ PLC 1 

Pd £1 - MO ( 

CQU PLC Bte Can tad Pd £1 - 150* 


CGUPICSVK,! 

m 

lAGtaucamrPLC iiWiftap 
St* ft* ESOOOO - 179% [28AU9^ 

C4y Sta EstKK PLC 52B% Cm Cuo Rad 
Pd£1 - B9 (D2SB90) 70 (Q2S<fiB) 

iLdCVBUnsUl SR 200SB7- 


1 8 Dandy PLC CM lOp 

GKN PLC ADR (in) -T15{02So9B) 
OaxoVIWIeomePLC ADR(21)-59(10) .125 
(20.11.1875(2)25(2)3125(25)375 
(10, 4J X375 (1) 5405 CEO) ’ 275 (1Q) CO 
(1, 1& 10) .125 (10) .T076 0 M (15) 
GriBttd* GnUte PLC IDMslUg Deb SR 

iarana ■ i4i%oas^ar» peaesei 

Bates PLC 725% laMo 





PLC 8% Cum Prf El -103 
i PLC 11V5 Dpb Stk 2014 - 
s Qroioacav* IndUtoeUiS*- 

ffS^»a*lorOid-7 

90) 

l PLCFtod PlfFShr 


Mhp PLC Nm Ord ip - M2 pSAiGGI 
NOrtiun Rort PLC 12*fc P«P Sub NIS (Br) 


OEM PLC Ord 25p - 33 (01 3a90) 

Oranga PLC ADR (6.1) - 40 (5) 7 (0) .75 (5) 
505(015660) 

iPLCWttto&teterOd- 


RetW Cop PLC 4-55% (tarty 6*!%) Cum 3rd 
Prf £1 -75 (029898) 

Rto Ttato PLC OW lOp (Br) ■ 554 (OISrfB) 
Ate Ttaro PLC as'.vn&fn Prf £i dtag) ■ 62 
(28AuS8) 

Rto Ttato PLC 3325 VA-CumPiin -82 
(OlSeOO) 

Rofc-ftojce PLC ADR p:l) - 16 18 (2BAU9B) 
Royal 8 SUiABana hs Qrout PLC 7YS 
Cm krt Pd £1 - 133525 (025688) 4 
(02S6991 4(025898) 4 flJ2Se9B) 4 
(02SB68) 4 BBSriBB) \ (0250901 
(02SO88I V W2SO081 ’ft (02Safiq 1 
(028698) 

Ryannir KcMngs PLC OW E70 04 - p348 
1100173(115(1) 

Sataabuy M) PLC 8% Ind Urn Ln SR - 128 
&BAU08) 

Scooteh Maria Grou> PLC 850% Cm Uns Ln 
SR 2007 ■ 118 (02SeBB) 

5edg«4ck Orup PU5 7Wfc Cm Bds 
31(50008 £5000 (Rg) - 118% (5) 

Srectn Hhnr Cmadng PLC mndax^jnlrod 
Deb SR 2012 - 15C (02SeB8) 3 fOSSeSS) 
Serein Tram PLC fT Shi 3Ri - X (02Se98) 
Stw (AiVw) A Co PLC On) 5p ■ I <2BAu98) 
ShoB Trempon 8 Ttadhg Co PLC M 2Sp 
(Br) ■ 360 (2BAu6BJ 

ShelTireopon aiming Co PLC ADR (6.1)- 
34 (IQ. B) .0625 (7. 3} .125 (5) 25 (JO. 5. 

01 275 (1) .4375 (0) S& (2) 

She! TlWEpWI i T®*ig Co PLC £V“. 1st 
Prt (Cun) £1 ■ 02 (2BAU36) 

SrioprO* Groiv PLC OW 5p - IB (025e98| 8 
(02Se08) 

Sgmt Group PLC ADR (30.1)- 14.75 
Skpton BuMng Sodety i2Vb Porm ire 

Beating Ste £1000 (Rag) -101 '74%% 

(015698) 

SkyePItaraa PLC V Mbnarts ■ 3 * 4 
(0136381 

Sbugh Estates ft£ 12Vfc Itaa Ln SR 2009 - 
144 (D2Sa98) 

eiMNno Beedan PLC ADR (5:1) - 505 
(D25eSB) 500054 (D2Se98) 52 (4) EZ5 (4) 
B (10) 57 (6) 23 (6) .75 (1R 22. 10) .70 
(10) .875 (15) .0375 (CL 10) 7 (023609) 
.1906(20) 

SnMi (Will Gmto PLC Non Cm Rad Prf 
Shs 53.75p - 201 (D2Se98) 20 (Q2Se981 20 
(02S69BI20 (OlSoBS) 

Sperai (CA) iSpedd Agency) CW50p- 
700 70 (28Au68) 

Smroto nC OW Rip - F0lSe9S) 

Swan (Mid 0 Sore. PLC On) 25p - 550 
(015(90) 

Tate 8 Lyte PLC ADR (4:1) - 2883 (02S6981 
Tata a Lyle HC B>A (458% Ptos Tm Credl 
Cun Pri £1 - 99 (28 Ad 381 
Toro a Lyta PLC B% Urs Ln SR 2003/2008 - 
10716(0286981 

newest Caanureeatems PLC ADR (10:1} - 
24.45 (02Se96) 

Teeco PLC 4% Uns Deep Dfctwrt In SOt 
2006 - B7 l 4 OESeSSi 
■ftps Estates PIC W& to Sub lor Old ■ >t 


Ybuig 8 Com Bromry l%C Btft Deb Sk 
2018 - !38'»(025aB8) 7>6(023e98) 
ZENECA Gmto PLC ADR (II) - 3725 375 
(OlSiflO) ^8 (02S698) 57 (02Se38) 525 
KESeas) 58 mm .75 «O2Se08) 8 
(02Se98) 

InvestnriaritTrusts 

Aberdeen High Incoroe Tlua PLC 7.1% Deb 
SR 200B - 105*7 (D2S0B8) h (D2So88) \ 
(02Seaq (025e98) % (02S69B) 8 
(D2S6BB) V{Q2Sa98) 

Abantaen Pretarred hcane Tnflt PLC OW 
lOp (RU • 0UB9WB) - 148 134) 

Bankare kw VX PLC B% Deb SR 2023 - 
123<6 (015090) 

BitBti Absob TIub PLC -A5*. Prf SR (Cum) - 
74(028698) 

CaungOTiRS.kwTMPlCUutCompr 1 WI 
No.1 - No 10) - 250 tOZSaSa) 50 (02Se9ai 
Cokngonn Doroutuateaten IT PLC WR to 
Site tor Old SOp- 12 (01Se98) 

Capkd tar Carnpantas MCT PLC OW lOp - 
100 (01S69B) 

Ory o( London toreBanert Tnm Pto 8 I «% 

060 SR 2021 - 129*j (DZSafl0) 

EtHugli kw Tin PLC 1 1 * 1 % Dab 9k 2D14 ■ 
154 (UTAUBBt 4 (27AU98J4 (27AU98) 
Enteiprise Capkd Trust PLC V Cum Red 
PlW 57p ■ 55 (23Au90) 

Rnnteg CtaveriteiBe Im Ta PLC 11*. Dob 
9R 2000- 134 <:(02Se98) 

Ftecntag Gearod GrowO) tavlsl PLC Unts 
(Compr 1 00 1 3% Cun Prf a 9 Ow 50p) - 
182 4(204096) 

Ftenmg MenamMe kw TK PIC 33% Cm Prf 
SR El -78 (OSSeBB) 

Genmcne Bntteh tac a Gw* Id Pto OW Ep • 
47 (025680) *a (02Se96) 8 (02Sa98) 
Gannon Brash he a Gwdi W PLC Inc She 
5p - 04 1023699) 4 (O2Se90) 5 {O2£eS0) 5 



INVESCO EngOdi S tad IK Pto 875% Deb 
Sk 2023 - lD&J (CCSaOB) 

Honks Irw IK PLC tftft D» Sk 2023 ■ 1 03 



Tm BWM PLC 7«i Cm Uns Ln Sft 2020 
■ 11044) 

i Pto Ord 10P- 180 (25) 5 (1)5 
) 7 (0)0 (2. 1)70 (2. 1.0) 

I Gray] Pto 1? Shs 



Pto 4 2% Cun Prf £1-87 


iPtoOW50p-148 

)»R 

150. 1,2. 1)50(4) toft 100,500,2)1 {1. 
200, 530, 200) 46 (82) 2 ft 40} *fc fc 0) 3 
ftW, 1, 500)4(1.24#) %n)S(0,1) 
Ooiien (A.) 0 CD PLC Non VXOW 20P - 125 
(Z7Mu96) 

CutoboH Man (Eon See GOR (Rspr 
1 EgptOQ (H StV) (14<A) - #75 (01Sa90) 
Conajfetakd Coal PUC &5% Cm Rod Cun 
pirn-BoossaDS) 

Cootacn Gro® Pto 7% QwBdia'llflW 
W-Wl'cfflISaWJ 

CDCpanttre Etank PLC 925% NoreCua kid 
Prf £1 - 1641. (BSflOB) as. mm % 

i PLC ADR 

(5.1) -9 (73 gZAnaO) 

Ceaarory BoUtag Soctaty I2t|% Pans M 

1M (BBS*##) Hr 

omnam M Pto^SLlofiR 



Deb SR 2017- 

B) 

tPLCTrShi2S75p-17i (01Se98) 
Htneon Pto ADR (5:1) - 25 75 (2, 3) 5125 
(35, 75.100)^125 (3^ 

Head of UdUhfcki PLC Old 1 0p ■ B74, 0 

PLC ADR (4.11-045 
CapLd5%DBbGK2027- 
Heutaig Rwa Cup LdOVa P« SR 2023 

‘Vahiphm 

tatetag nance Cup Ld UWDab SR 
2&10- 154-734375(27*190} 

HSBC Hdg* PLC Onl 75p ff* ftUQI ■ 



i Zsctota Pto 10% Cun Prftl ■ 
15»fD1Se9B) 

Pee) HWP Pto 535% (Nat) Cm Cun Non V 
Prf Cl -233(02SeB0) 

Partnubr & Orient Staan Nw Co 7% Cm 
Bds IBSfflS E1000(Reg4 - MB’* 


Putins Foods Pto Red Prf V Bhs £1 - 92 

Berfdne Foods PLC Cm Red Prf I25p - 124 

PHtoPLCB^^S Prf Cl - BB (01 Sett) 
Portunoutoa SunduiandNewB Pto 11 J% 
2nd Cub Prf £1 • ISOfKSeOO) 

PowroSen PLC ADR (4:1) * 51 575 p) 
PiHiWr Fernel PLC ADR (tO - 7.17 
(D1SG08) 

Preene Pto Now OW 5p (pWAL - 

ItfW*)- 2?D(3) 

Queens MOM HUBW PLC KPtah letMg 



f PLC ADR (4.1). 
5(8)55(1) 1.75(tBSrtfl 
rBStas-pasTs*! 
t Co PLC Pig Plot 5»- 121 


Orem Moat ttauaaa PLC 12% 1«Mtg Deb 
SR 2013- ISTttOeSsSBI 
Race) Buaronka PLC ADR (2:1) • 11 JtG 

RnQtaprom ADS (Rau lOOm RuiO) 
(144A)-S8JSES(28AU90) 

RiAHtigs Pto 9% Cun Prf £1 -90 


Pto Cm Cm Rod Prt 
■825H&S46B) 



itoPto9V,Uns 

LnS* #5^000 -100 (018699) 

IHgau Pto MIR (i: 1) - 8J9 (QZSeOB) 
Untawr Pto ADR (*1)-3a2S (029698) 
United Bseuts (Hdgs) PLC Red V 2R3p - 
25# (9) " 5 10, 2] 

VWflfcne Group PLC ADR (10.1) - 122S © 
3m (25) .18 (14)4.75 (10) 0(10, 3) 
245701 (10) 26 (15) ■ S mm 37.73 
(ZSAuSO) .75 (ZOAUSB) 

Maker Grwrt»* PLC » Sha 3Sp ■ 91 
(OlSsSS) 

Utakar iTHomee] PLC Old 5p- »(2BAu#q 
WNtorrod Pto 4*;% Red Deb SR 00(8004 - 
04(fl1Se9S) 

MWaead Pto 8.129% Deb SR 2021 - 127 
102Se98l 

VVhflraad PLC llV% DM SR 2011 • 149b 
P13098) 

VMbreed fto TVt, Una Ln SR 95199 - W r 4 

«7(27AU00) 

Whkbroed Fto 10V*> Ute Ln f 
iM'-fliSeW) 

WKteey FLC7%CwnPrf£l -I 
WBon Pto Non Cun Cm FM Prf 9 34* - 

(O2SeOfl)2(O2Se992(02Se9B)2 

WfcConoon&txtoPLCAOT&ij- 

Wmust Pto SJ5% Cm Cm Prf D • 136 
(OlSeBB) 


T9 PLC teetotal Op 
- 103 (10) 5 KHS890) It (15. 70) 0^(5. 4. 
5)7(5.6.7.10)0(6) 

teay Ena Rekin hwT9 PLC Cap Sne lOp 
-10(17.54) 

wnyEtora Retain bar DO Pto Zara Ow Prf 

lOp - 98^ (l ttSeBfl) 9 V ^e9to »< 

4JS% Cm Prf £1 

Trial PLC 4 V Dee Sk ■ 

bw Cb PLC 0% Deb SR 

») 

tavTfctPto8J3%DebSR 

bwThtPLCBVLMrtok 
ereperenPLCWIsHSi* 
That Pto fit% Cub Prt Sft -83% 



tm OW - 50 P27Au98} 
■tPtofi)» 


i Dust PLC lAriC. Deb Sft 2010 
-iWti02Sa98) 

Tribute 7WB PLC Bate Eta 25p - 505 (D) fi 

«U.O) 

VUua RoaHsadon Tnot Pto 1.4% Cm Uns 

Ln SR 2006 < 141 (02Se98) 1 (02SoS8) 1 
(02Se9aj 

Wlan bar Co PLC 6V5. Euh Bde 1MB 
£1000 (Rogd) - 1S4ls BV (BBAuSO) 
worn bw Co PLC SViL Dab SR 3016 - 127 
«S9e9B} 


IBS 


five investment 


« Utaw d Saninla trf wts to St* to did 
- 4«75 %(0lSeBB1 

ewey Pto ‘ASm Vlg OW 5p - 



PubfafttagFLCCmUns 


PLC Onl SOp -70 
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COMPANIES & FINANCE 


PROFILE 

Bad week for the guru of emerging markets 

But the resilient Mark Mobius invokes the rubber-band theory of ZSUZSZZfZS 


But the resilient Mark Mobius invokes the rubber-band theory of 
investing and expects to bounce back, writes Jane Martinson 


H is face may have 
launched a thousand 
funds, but now he could 
be excused for putting his 
head in his bands. 

Mark Mobius. known as 
Mr Emerging Markets to 
thousands of international 
investors, has had a bad 
week. Indeed, the year to 
date has been worse than 
any other he can remember, . 
including 1987, when he 
launched the Templeton 
series of emerging markets 
funds just before a stock 
market crash. 

“This time around it really 
is a big crisis “ the 82-year 
old American said from 
Hong Kong this week. 

The emerging markets 
funds managed by Mr Mob- 
ius have fallen in value from 
$15bn to just over Siobn in 
the past 12 months, hit 
mainly by the continuing 
turmoil in Asia. 

In the year to August his 
flagship fund, the $3bn 
f£1.8bnl New York-listed 
Templeton Developing Mar- 
kets Trust, fell 37 per cent 
according to Lipper Analyti- 
cal 

His $70m Russia fund 
fared worse. Even with 30 
per cent of its funds in cash, 
it still fell 48 per cent in the 
three months to June 30. 
Overall, funds in the Tem- 
pleton Emerging Markets 
stable now hold 25 per cent 
of their assets in cash, the 
highest proportion ever. 


Sharp market declines are 
not the main cause of com- 
plaint for emer ging mar kets 
fund managers, however. Of 
greater concern are the rap- 
idly changing rules in mar- 
kets such as Russia and Mal- 
aysia which prevent foreign 
investors from withdrawing 
funds in hard currency. 

This has sparked a corre- 
sponding crisis in confidence 
among investors who expec- 
ted volatility but not what 
they regard as theft 

“We are now getting back 
to an era of expropriation of 
funds.* 4 says Mr Mobius. 
“This is the worst nightmare 
you can imagine for any 
investor." 

In these circumstances, he 
does not expect bis continu- 
ing faith in most of the 45 
markets in which he invests 
to be widely shared. He says: 
“It won’t get better yet. 
because there is a crisis in 
confidence and fundamen- 
tals don't mean any- 
thing.. . people are saying T 
don't want any part of this 
at any price'" 

In spite of this. Templeton 
investors, institutional and 
retail have stayed remark- 
ably loyal. Some SlOOm of 
new money, mainly institu- 
tional has flowed into the 
funds since the start of the 
year. 

Mr Mobius. whose bald 
head and dedicated demean- 
our lend him the air of a 
guru, hopes investors will 


continue to listen to his 
warnings that his funds 
invest for the long term. 

He is. however, critical of 
the world's multilateral 
institutions as well as 
national governments. The 
Russian authorities have 
lost the trust of interna- 
tional investors, but the 
world’s financial institutions 
should never have lent 
money without checking 
adequate investor safeguards 
were In place, he says. 

Now he thinks interna- 
tional agencies are in danger 
of applying lending restric- 
tions that are too tight on 
financial institutions In 
struggling economies. “You 
don’t squeeze somebody 
■when they are on their 
back,” he says. 

“At this point you've got 
to keep the patient alive." 
He attributes the failure of 
international institutions to 
deal with the crisis in part to 
the lack of staff with market 
experience in organisations 
such as the International 
Monetary Fund. 

These recent travails all 
seem a for cry from the early 
part of this decade where 
emerging markets appeared 
to offer all the excitement, 
glamour and returns any 
investor could want. 

Mr Mobius. a bachelor 
who looked like a stocky Yul 
Brynner and spent 11 
months every year flying 
around the world, became 


the personification of this 
brave new world for many 
investors. 

He won a host of awards 
in the early 1990s as his 
funds provided spectacular 
returns. 

Reviewers of his book. 
Mobius on Emerging Mar- 
kets, published three years 
ago, called him the “reigning 
king of emerging market 
funds” and the “Indiana 
Jones of investing”. 

His face peers out of news- 
paper advertisements for his 
funds, while one particularly 
memorable television cam- 
paign In the US used Mobius 
in a spoof of The Ring and /. 
in which he enthused about 
the value to be found in far- 
away places. 

One investment banker 
remembers a conference in 
1994. “Mobius arrived late, 
having just bopped off his 
private aeroplane, wearing a 
white suit. It was fantastic - 
he looked like something out 
of Hollywood-" 

Mr Mobius's life before 
achieving this near-cult sta- 
tus also appears straight out 
of a boy’s adventure story. 

Brooklyn-born to German 
parents three years before 
the outbreak of the second 
world war, he has kept his 
German passport 

After gaining a doctorate 
in economics and political 
science at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he 
worked for a research organ- 
isation in South Korea and 
Thailand. 

He fell in love with Asia 
and spent the nest 20 years 


working there, first for Mon- 
santo, When the life sciences 
company wanted to ship him 
back to the US. he launched 
his own consultancy. 

His work over the next 10 
years Included arms control 
and disarmament consult- 
ing. 

He calls his career as a 
fund manager a "natural 
consequence of my interests 
and training”. He worked for 
two other finance groups 
before being snapped up by 
Sir John Templeton, the 
company’s founder who is 
credited with one of the ear- 
liest “emerging markets” 
investments in Japan. 

Mr Mobius has houses in 
Singapore, Hong Kong. 
Washington DC and Shang- 
hai. but admits he never 
stays in them. He never 
takes a holiday, and a rigor- 
ous health regime helps him 
visit about 300 companies in 
far-flung places every year. 

A breakfast with the FT 
during a fleeting visit to 
London last year enhanced 
the guru image. 

Sitting in one of the capi- 
tal’s gilded hotels sur- 
rounded by half a dozen 
younger men. he ate fruit 
and spoke of the bargains to 
be found if only one was pre- 
pared to seek them. 

His exotic image does not 
prevent him from being ame- 
nable, however. He inspires 
loyalty from his acolytes and 
comes across as a reasonable 
man. “The image of Mark 
Mobius as a one-man show is 
fallacious.” he says, credit- 
ing a team of 30 “bright and 
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enthusiastic" fund managers 
around the world. 

He also admits to some 
mistakes and shows humil- 
ity; “It would have been 
wonderful if we bad waited 
before buying more [in 
Asia]. We always buy too 
early and sell too early. 
That’s the history of us.” 

Mr Mobius. who invests 
his own money in his funds, 
says you have to be an opti- 
mist to invest in emerging 
markets. 

He remains upbeat about 
all markets where he 
invests, except Russia and 


Malaysia: “We are in this 
tremendous crisis and it’s a 
wonderful time for us to find 
bargains." He is keen on 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, 
Thailand. Singapore and 
Turkey and a host of sectors. 

“The great thing about 
travelling to these countries 
is that you meet the people 
and realise there is every 
reason to be optimistic,” he 
says. But he tells investors 
he approaches bargains “like 
a porcupine makes love” - 
with great care. 

Michael Upper, head of 
Lipper Analytical, says: 


“Mobius is performing 
exactly as I would have 
expected him to. He is a bat- 
tle-trained veteran of a 

declines. “ 9 

After the 1987 crash, it 
took two years for the 
emerging markets fund Mr 
Mobius managed to bounce 
back, and this pattern could 
be repeated. Ever the opti- 
mist. he also speaks of the 
“rubber band-theory" of 
investing. 

"The further back it 
comes, the further it 
bounces the other way," he 
says. • 


David Brown accepts £195m Textron bid 


By Christopher Swann 


David Brown, the gears and 
pumps business, yesterday 
accepted a £l95m ($322m) bid 
from Textron, the US indus- 
trial group, after running 
out of money to fund further 
expansion. 

The bid, which values 
David Brown's shares at 
290p, represents an 83 per 
cent premium over the dos- 
ing price on August 26, the 
day before the group 
announced it had received 
an approach. 

Chris Cook, chairman of 


the UK group, said he had 
sought to build a group capa- 
ble of meeting the growing 
demand for global supply 
contracts. But David 
Brown's high gearing and 
the pummelling meted out to 
small engineers by the stock 
market had capped the 
group’s aspirations. 

The £38m purchase of 
Union Pumps of the US in 
November left the group 
with gearing of 276 per 
cent 

“Whilst comfortable in 
terms of interest cover this 
dad not provide scope for fur- 


ther substantia] acquisi- 
tions.” said Mr C-ook. “The 
weakness of our shares has 
prevented us from using 
paper to expand." Textron, 
based in Providence. Rhode 
Island, said it would use 
David Brown as “a platform 
to build a global fluid and 
power systems business". 

Analysts said the deal 
could foreshadow farther 
purchases of UK engineers 
by Textron, which recently 
raised $3i»bn (£2.32bn) from 
the sale of Avco. its financial 
services group. At present. 
Europe accounts for 17 per 
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; BUSINESSES 
- FOR SALE 


lafPttMIEHVESTOK 


C OM r.UTlIil.K BONDS 
l. ll \< II or \ FUSIONS. I 




9 GSL product licences 
Approved by M.C.A. 
c_£lm. turnover 
High G.P. 

Long established 

Full details available from 
Box B6069. 

Financial Times 
One Southwark Bridge 
London SE1 9HL 


FOR SALE 


Foto Processing 
Business 

COSTA BRAVA 
(Spain) 

Successful EngRsh owned 

- high returns Mini-Lab 

excellent position 

- will teach purchaser. 

Ba\ BoOftS. FlonKlal Thors 
Oat S w l hwiil Bridge. 
London SEE 9HL 


AMERICAN BUSINESS VISAS - US 
■peciallst lor antraprenaura and yi 
MKutfvM. 01 992 578809 




BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


Appear in the 
Financial Times 
every Tuesday, Friday 
and Saturday. 

For further 
information, or to 
advertise in this 
section, 
please contact 

Melanie Miles on 
+44 0171 873 4874 


Managn jour Pwtttlo wtfi Wdrate and teve 
arasskr 
•RMamehras 

• 4 'fen historical Data 

• CrtartsandGrapaing 

• Company Resub 

• On-UieSifiwIWnQ 

• E-maU«(itatBn«tass6aMlmam.. 

Call taw U 6880226600 
ft* W FSEE CO ttt software 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 


oMtbuwni 

IilMnklc Lttl U regulated hy toe 
Swurinw mi Row Amhniv. 


BUSINESS PROCESS 
MODELING 

Model your processes and bbc ' 
your real costs!! 

Over 1500 users worldwide In 
all Industries. 

] KAJSHA Modeler Pro: easy to use. 
tow-price Process Costing! 
Documentation tool for 

Windows 95/NT. 

Superb graphical interface, fully 
supported by NEC. 
Checkout www.kalsha-tecxom 
email: gtongOkafoha-tec.com 
Free demo available 
In UK eafl: 01695-726840 


CENTRAL SOFTWARE 
TOR rE: 

* High quality financial software 

* Banking System. 

* Cm Used Fund Administration 

* IniernaaonaJ and U.K. Clieriu 

* Used by Major Ftnundal Insrrtwjcics 

* Muhi -Currency 

* Full Windows System 

* Microsoft SQL « Oracle Database 

Contact: John Ormond 
or Liwrutcc Sheen 
Telephone: 444 (0) 1624 624957 
Fax; 444 (01 1624 62X703 


Universal Convertibles Add-In 

Setting a iww Mupry atandwl 
- tor ac cu racy, apaed AND price 
Anafyws portfolios & ConvertUe Benda 
(IncSidna rasetaDias and cross-currency) 
wen soueauBd cate, puts, comtanan and p 
craeft spraads. biproved risk mcnaoring nap 
l Brtta to Eaosl spraadshaats, raaUHe foods 
and in-house databases. Use* a muftt-j 
boor fcforrM noarfcfcago bdee trae. w#i 
mean iewr*m. 

Mandoiii Barakst Rkk Uanagtmm 

IFkwoal Sjpterre Sofcaara IFSS) lad) 
feiabfcned 1968- 15.000 usara^otMly. 
Wwnloid Court. Throyuwnon Street 
London EC2N2AT 
Tab *44 171-628 2007 
Fsc ^*4171-6282006 
&ma*b fss©mbrmxom 


V'Sil our web site, '.v.w/.mhrrn .com 
id oswnlsaC n FficS 30 DAY TRIAL 


'An used hj priraie cBenj 

stockbrokers’ 

Humriod pure Jala, xrdn'cd «rofua> 
umaiKriKrbi rrwurcti 
forUOOUKwMLi 
■ RcmJU. Unroot dcah. rnto £ 
JmUcncK updated by modem or email 
car. h Jav at Uacy tuppm. 

Foil range nTaieotii.c icpnm, 
[■■uTmI'u and taimnc facilities 

CMy£9.7S 
toe VAT ptr month 


I F*BE 28 P*V T01AI. Of FLU. MCK*CEj 


Y . ■ftUmBl 48±SZ24. 
.'jfciK B168V«I7563 * • ' o 



■Bonds^kodea-Opdone^utunnSwap*' 
TtoArtntoagaltototatyTbmStrwaire' 
-Portfolio Senalttvfty Anatyato' 
UtoM Asset Itonte Carta Analyst* 
MBflM provide the most widely used] 
analytical roolMa. financial calculators 
advanced derivative jxMofio analysers, 
source coda, consultancy and risk 
management training. FtAy W ogr jla d wfih 
Exeat teaass. Visual Bede, C and C++, 
Ctui b* inked wfih mas mahkne leads. 
Manxtotdi Baralot Risk Management] 
(Financial Systems Software (FSS) Lid) 
Established 1388 - 15.000 users pobefly 
jW a m t wd Court, Tn w g mvi ton Street 
London &C2N2AT 
riot +44171 628 2007 

F®e +44 ITT 8282009 

Bmaffc fwPmbmwxmi 
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ERGON Ltd 


COMMERCIAL CONSULTANTS 

* Sales and Distribution 
Projects 

* Representations and Proxy 
Services 

* Corporate and Marketing 
Studies 

* Offshore Company 
Services 

Greece: 16 Amfldon SL 
152 31 - Athens 

P.O. Box 62145, 

152 32 -Athens 

Tel: +30-1-6740966 
Fax:+30-1-6718286 


ddiivnlcJC J rp 


To advertise in 
BUSINESS 
SOFTWARE 

please contact: 
Paul Meakins 
Tel: +44 171 873 3218 
Fax: +44 171 873 3766 


cent of Textron's turnover, 
but it aims to raise non-US 
sales to 40 per cent. 

“There is an abundance of 
under-rated engineers in the 
UK." said one analyst. 
“Highly focused and well 
run companies such as Wen- 
Group may now succumb to 
similar offers.” 

The deal coincided with 
the release of interim results 
at David Brown. Advantages 
of scale gained from the pur- 
chase of Union Pumps 
helped the group lift pre-tax 
profits is per cent to £9.15m. 
Mr Cook said absorbing the 


US business had enabled the 
pumps division to secure 
larger contracts. However, 
the UK industrial slowdown 
and subdued sales in Aria 
caused a 16 per cent fall 
operating profits at the 
industrial gears division. 

Profits were also dented by 
£l.lm of restructuring costs. 

Turnover climbed 27 per 
cent to £116.6m and earnings 
per share were up 21 per 
cent to lO.lp (8.3p). No divi- 
dend will be paid (2.9p). 
Shares were up 36Hp at 280p. 
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Hammerson 
takes stakes in 
French centres 


By Michael Peel 

Hammerson, the property 
company, has acquired 
majority interests in two 
French shopping centres and 
their management company 
for about £60m, continuing 
its strategy of developing 
retail and office buildings 

The announcement came 
as Hammerson, which holds 
about 37 per cent of its net 
assets outside the UK, 
revealed that interim rental 
profits rose 6 per cent to 
£32.4m, in line with analysts' 
expectations. The shares 
closed up 2p at 407!4p. 

Ronald Spinney, chief 
executive, said the company 
had not seen any lessening 
in occupancy of its UK retail 
properties even though 
shops bad experienced poor 
consumer demand over the 
summer. 

It had already leased a rel- 
atively high proportion of 
the space in two unfinished 
developments in Reading 
and Southampton. 

He said demand for central 
London office space had 
been strong. Office develop- 
ments constitute about 
£l20m of the company's 
£450m development pro- 
gramme. 

Mr Spinney said rents had 
risen by an average of about 
7.5 per cent this year, 
although he cautioned that 
the increase would probably 
slow. He said: “There is a 

definite feeling, probably jus- 
tified. that rental growth is 
not going to be maintained." 

He said demand in Can- 
ada. where the company 
holds about 15 per cent of its 


RESULTS 


net assets, had slowed as 
some businesses suffered 
from the effects of economic 
turmoil in south-east Asia. 
Demand was expected to 
grow between 5 and 10 per 
cent this year, compared 
with between 15 and 18 per 
cent in 1997. 

Overall occupancy at half- 
way was 96 per cent com- 
pared with 97 per cent at the 
end of last year. The interim 
figure was depressed 
because it included a new 
development 

Pre-tax profits for the six 
months to June 30, Including 
an exceptional profit of 
£3.6m on the sale of invest- 
ment properties, were up 18 
per cent at £36m. The 
interim dividend is 4.13p 
(3.8p>, payable on earnings 
per share of 11.4p fr^pj. 

Comment 

• Hammerson is a sound 
business that is rejected by 
some investors because of its 
relatively high exposure out- 
side the UK. That seems 
harsh: while the company 
may face problems in Can- 
ada. its interests in France 
and Germany offer some pro- 
tection against economic 
downturn in the UK. Credit 
Suisse First Boston, the com- 
pany’s broker, forecasts a 
net asset value per share of 
50lp at the end of this year 
and 549p next. It calculates 
the share price is at a dis- 
count of 16 per cent to its 
current figure for net asset 
value per share, compared 
with a sector average of 13 
per cent. That differential 
seems large enough to merit 
an investment. 
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TLG agrees £321m offer 
from Cooper Industries 


By Susanna Voyto 

US corporate buyers 
yesterday continued their 
bargain hunting in the UK 
with two smaller companies 
accepting cash bids. 

Cooper Industries, the 
Houston-based lighting 
group, said it was buying its 
British counterpart. TLG, for 
£32 Lm (5530m). while indus- 
trial group Textron of Rhode 
Island announced a bid for 
David Brown, the gears and 
pumps business, for £195 m. 

Analvsts said the two 
agreed deals highlighted the 
vulnerability of small UK 
engineering and electronics 
companies - rocked by the 
strength of sterling and fears 
of an economic slowdown. 

Andrew Bryant, with BT 
Alex Brown, said focused 
businesses with clear prod- 
uct lines looked cheap to US 
buyers. “There is a long list 
of US companies on their 
way over here looking to 
buy new arms for their busi- 
nesses," he said. 

The bid for TLG - the for- 
mer Thom Lighting Group, 
bought from Thom EMI by 
its management in 1994 - is 
part of a wider consolidation 


in the European lighting 
industry which is suffering 
from over-capacity. 

Shares in TLG rose I7p to 
166 l *p - above the l60p offer 
price - prompting specula- 
tion that another bidder 
might be waiting in the 
wings. However, most ana- 
lysts said that Wassail, the 
acquisitive industrial con- 
glomerate that has built up a 
stake of more than 10 per 
cent in the business, was 
unlikely to bid. “Any other 
interest is most likely to 
come from the US." said one. 

John Riley, chairman and 
chief executive of Cooper, 
said buying TLG - the sec- 
ond biggest participant in 
the European market after 
Phillips - would help it build 
a global lighting business. 

“Over five to seven years 
we have built up a signifi- 
cant position in the north 
American market." he said. 
“Now we see the opportunity 
to do essentially the same 
thing in Europe." 

Mr Riley said that UK 
stocks were a good bargain 
for US companies at the 
moment and he did not rule 
out further acquisitions in 
Europe. “We are always 


Boosey out of 
tune at £ 1.25m 


By Christopher Swam 

Advisory fees arising from 
the recent struggle to pre- 
serve its independence, cou- 
pled with weak sales in Asia, 
depressed Interim profits at 
Boosey & Hawkes, the 
instrument maker and pub- 
lisher. 

Fees of £l.08m and a 
£172,000 restructuring charge 
contributed to a 28 per cent 
fall in pre-tax profits to 
£U5m. Turnover in the six 
months to June 30 was static 
at £43.7m. 

Richard Holland, chief 
executive, said Asian tur- 
moil had cost about Elm In 
lost sales and be promised 
further retrenchment of the 
group's activities in Japan. 
Currency translation had 
shaved a further £330.000 off 
operating profits. 

'Excluding special costs, 
rationalisation costs and the 
impact of translation, the 
profit before tax would have 
been 14 per cent higher." he 
said. “Given the weakness of 


the Far East this is a robust 
performance.” 

The decline in Asia, which 
represented 20 per cent of 
revenues last year, was 
partly offset by buoyant con- 
ditions in the US and 
expanding instrument sales 
to Spain and Italy. “Our 
strong brands have helped 
us to divert sales out of Asia 
and into other markets with 
relative speed,” he said. 

Operating profits from the 
instrument division rose by 
10 per cent to £2.93m. 

Boosey ’s publishing divi- 
sion. which has publishing 
rights to many of this centu- 
ry’s best known classical 
composers, showed a modest 
drop in operating profits to 
£l-2ftm. The operation, which 
receives royalties in 30 cur- 
rencies, is particularly vul- 
nerable to translation prob- 
lems. Mechanical royalties 
also declined ~ reflecting -a 
tailing off of classical CDs as 
consumers complete the 
transfer from vinyl record- 
ings. 
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looking for acquisitions 
around the world”, he said. 

TLG has carried out plant 
closures in an attempt to 
tackle over-capacity. Mr 
Riley said the group had 
done a “very good job" and 
gone some way towards 
rationalisation, but admitted 
there could be further 
changes. He said it was too 
early to predict how many 
jobs might be lost. 

One analyst said the two 
deals were part of a "steady 
trickle" of similar deals. 
“These are good companies 
suffering from the strength 
of sterling and generally 
unloved by the stock 
exchange.” he said. "With 
share prices as weak as they 
are I would not be at all sur- 
prised to see more deals of 
this nature taking place.” 

Cooper's offer is at a pre- 
mium of 45 per cent to the 
closing price of TLG shares 
the day before it announced 
it was in talks. It represents 
a multiple of 22.9 times earn- 
ings after exceptional items 
for the year to March 31. 

TLG was advised by 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson 
and Cooper by Warburg Dil- 
lon Read. 
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FI NANCIAL SERVICE S OFFERING TO FUND IFURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF DIVISI ON’S B ANKING ACTIVITIES 

Fortis Dutch arm plans FI 4bn share offer 


1 US 

tfS 


By Neil Buckley id Brussels 

The Dutch arm of f ortis, the 
Bclgu-Dutch fieri ncinl ser- 
vices group that earlier tills 
year beat ABN Anuu In u 
bidding battle fur Gene i ale 
de Bosque. Belgium's lead- 
ing’ bank, is launching a 

F14bii ttLO&bn ) share oiler 
to fund further development 
of iU bunk in** HiiivlUes. 

T he nens came as the 

insurance arid banking 

group aunuunced a 34 per 
cent lm-rcasc in pro forma 


first -hair net profits from 
Ecu6G0m to Ecu886m 
(STioin), after consolidating 
Generate de Banque's 

results. G^Dcrale said CLrstr 
balf profits increased iu.8 
per cent to BI'HMbn (,$264m). 

Fuitis Amev. the Dutch 
arm. said it would offer 
about 3l.7m siiarrs. on the 
basis of its closing Amster- 
dam share price on Thurs- 
day uf FI 133, market camli- 
lions permitting. 

liidt would boast its share 
capital by 14.6 per cent It 


would also rebalance Fortis ’s 
Belgian and Dutch arms - 
after the Generate acquisi- 
tion was made bp the Bel- 
gian unit - raising Fortis 
Aniev’s economic weight 
within the group by 3.7 per- 
centage points to 37.8 per 
cent 

A public offering in the 
Netherlands, targeting retail 
and institutional investors, 
would be accompanied by a 
private international offer to 
Institutions. 

The prospectus would Ire 


issued on September 21, 
when bookbuilding would 
start, with the price and allo- 
cation set before market 
opening on October 5. 

Proceeds would fund the 
acquisition from the Belgian 
state of the 25.1 per cent of 
ASLK-CGER, Belgium's 
fourth largest bank, that 
Fortis does not own. They 
would also increase solvency 
through refinancing 
short-term loans, such as 
those to finance the cash 
part of the G$n6rale bid. 


Japanese chipmakers light the fuse 

Semiconductor groups aie at last starting to restructure, writes Alexandra Hamey 
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I t was a week of reckoning 
for Japan's semiconductor 
producers. In the space of 
days. Hitaclii. the country's 
biggest electronics maker, 
forecast that its semiconduc- 
tor division would drag the 
group into its first-ever 
losses, while news of Japa- 
nese chip plapt closures 
come thick and fast 
These desperate measures 
by Japan's semiconductor 
producers are attempts to 
wriggle out of dire straits, 
but it remains to be seeu if 
these decisions ate the open- 
ing act of the shakeout ana- 
lysts say the industry needs. 

Fujitsu's closure of its UK 
chip assembly plant in 
County Durham is the first 
time the group has shut 
down a semi conductor fac- 
tory. Earlier tills week. Mit- 
subishi Electric, another lop 
Japanese chipmaker, shut 
down its semiconductor 
plant in the US while 
% Hitachi said it was merging 
1 its two semiconductor units 
In the US. 

“It is a sign that the real 
stale of things is very bad." 
said Takatoshi Yamamoto, 

: electronics analyst at Mor- 

gan Stanley in Tokyo, of the. 
Hitachi profits warning 
Restructuring plans 
unveiled this week have 
been a long time coming, say 
analysts. Japanese chip- 
makers. which account fur 
about 30 per cent of global 


semiconductor output, have 
b<vn squeezed by the rapid 
expansion of supply, just as 
demand has fallen. 

. Exlcss rapacity - analysts 
estimate supply exceeds 
demand by as much as 20 
per cent - has contributed to 
a collapse in prices, espe- 
cially of dynamic random 
access memory (D-Ram). 
Japan's weak currency has 
only exacerbated the prob- 
lem. Iu May, the value of 
D-Ram shipments had plum- 
meted 51 per cent compared 
with the year before, accord- 
ing to Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter. Prices of 64- megabyte 
D-Kams have plunged 70 per 
real iu the last year, Fujitsu 
said. It sold I6-megabyte 
D-Rams for $45 in 1995: they 
now sell for $1.50. 

The deterioration in the 
market prompted several US 
chipmakers to quit D-Rams. 
But Japanese producers, 
plagued by poor perfor- 
mance from their consumer 
and industrial electronics 
divisions, were busy trying 
to cut losses elsewhere. 
Hitachi, for example, expects 
its information products 
division to record losses of 
Y7libn YSJbn lS520m-$S95m) 
this year. 

Analysis blame overdiver- 
sification. “These companies 
cannot distinguish between 
their core and uon-core busi- 
nesses. They have their 
hands in everything, from 


washing machines to semi- 
conductors. Naturally, they 
are totally different indus- 
tries," said Yoshihani Izuml 
industry analyst at Warburg 
Dillon Read. 

Ironically, diversification 
kept Japanese electronics 
groups profitable in the past 
Companies offset losses In 
semiconductors with strong 
sales in industrial machin- 
ery or air conditioners. But 
the downturn in domestic 
consumer demand lowered 
sales. As semiconductor 
inventories swelled, nearly 
every company in the indus- 
try - except NEC and Tosh- 
iba - recorded losses in their 
chip divisions. 

C ompanies responded by 
slashing production and 
capital expenditures 
and introducing tentative 
restructuring proposals. 
Salomon Smith Barney esti- 
mates that Japanese chip- 
makers' capital spending 
will shrink 26 per cent this 
year to Y540bn, 60 per cent 
below its peak in 1995. 
Although the moves made 
this week marked the most 
significant restructuring to 
date, analysts said it was too 
little too late. 

“It is like the bad-loan 
problem at Japanese banks - 
companies have simply put 
off these problems for too 
long. Hitachi has moved 
people around from division 
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The Belgian government 
has already passed legisla- 
tion clearing the way for 
Fortis to buy the remainder 
of formerly state-owned 
ASLK-CGER - part of For- 
tis's plan to develop its 
banking bnstnpni 
Herman Verwflst, head of 
Fortis’ banking activities, 
said work was under way on 
Integrating ASLK-CGER and 
G€n£rale more closely, with 
detailed plans due in sis to 
eight weeks. He added that 
Fortis was pursuing several 
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smaller acquisitions. 

Pro-forma operating prof- 
its increased 18 per cent to 
Ecul.26bn, with insurance 
operating profits up 6 per 
cent to Ecu394m and bank- 
ing up 24 per cent at 
EcufQSm. 

The group made an 
extraordinary Ecu258m gain 
an the reduction of its slake 
in a German business, which 
was offset set by Ecu258m 
added to provisions for low- 
interest risks in tbe life 
assurance business. 


Drott flotation 
placed in doubt 


to division to compensate for 
poor performance, but the 
financial situation has dete- 
riorated everywhere now,” 
said Warburg Dillon Read’s 
Mr IznmL 

Hitachi 's plan to eliminate 
4,000 jobs will not involve 
the firing of workers. The 
cuts will be achieved 
through natural attrition, 
retirement and employee 
shifts. S imilar restructuring 
at Mitsubishi Electric has 
been criticised for its slug- 
gish pace. 

“The problem is that in 
Japan, and particularly at 
companies with long histo- 
ries, the mentality is that to 
withdraw from a certain 
industry is shameful, ” said 
Mr Iwiml. 

This resistance to firing 
workers, embedded in Japa- 
nese corporate culture, 
would stymie attempts at 
reform, analysts said. 

In addition, companies 
needed D-Ram and other 
semiconductor technology to 
support research and devel- 
opment of other products, 
and cash-strapped electron- 
ics groups could not afford 
to outsource these 
operations. 

But it is too early to count 
Japanese semiconductor 
makers out Analysts expect 
an improvement in chip 
prices as early as 2000 and 
an eventual recovery in 
global demand. NEC, Tosfa- 
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By Dm Burt in Stockholm 

The forthcoming SKrSbn 
($lbn) flotation of Drott, one 
of Sweden's largest property 
companies, was thrown into 
confusion yesterday after 
some of its largest share- 
holders sold their interests 
to Ndckebro. a rival real 
estate company. 

Ndckebro said it was pay- 
ing SKrl.07bn for 44.6 per 
cent of the voting rights and 
10.7 per cent of the share 
capital in Drott, formerly a 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
construction group Skanska. 

Hie surprise move raised 
the prospect of a full-scale 
merger to create Scandina- 
via's biggest real estate com- 
pany, and in effect derailed 
Drott ’s stated strategy of 
pursuing acquisitions itself 
in residential and commer- 
cial property. 

Lennart S chonning, Nikck- 
ebro chief executive, said: 
“Our aim is to merge the 
companies. We would like it 
to be a friendly deal to cre- 
ate a combined portfolio of 
SKr21-5bn.'* 

He also said Nfickebro 
would be nominating a new 
chalrmnn anri non-exeCUtjve 
directors at Drott 

Senior executives and 
advisers at Drott reacted 
with dismay to news of the 
transaction and yesterday 
hurriedly arranged a meet- 
ing between Mr Schfinning 
and Mats Mared, Drott chief 
executive. 


“This puts a question 
mark over the whole strat- 
egy outlined in our prospec- 
tus and has come as a com- 
plete surprise,” said one 
adviser. 

Drott, which has property 
assets worth about SKr9Jbn, 
Is weighted mainly toward 
residential property, while 
N&ckebro is more exposed to 
tbe commercial sector. 

Ndckebro acquired its 
stake In Drott from Custos. 
the quoted Swedish invest 
ment group, tbe venture cap- 
italists Industrivdrden and 
Svenska Handelsbanken's 
pension foundation. 

Analysts claimed the 
shareholders were aggrieved 
at plans by Drott to merge 
the company’s voting rights 
and share capital into one 
class of share, thus greatly 
diluting their controL 

Custos, which held 25.1 per 
cent of the votes and 6.1 per 
cent of Drott’s share capital, 
declined to comment on its 
reasons for selling the stake. 

Nevertheless, Christer 
Gardell, Custos chief execu- 
tive and a Drott board mem- 
ber. described the deal as “a 
good transaction for a Swed- 
ish real estate market in fur- 
ther need of consolidation.” 
In total. Custos was paid 
SKrGOGm for its shares. 

In the first half of this 
year, Drott reported underly- 
ing profits up from SKr335m 
to SKr357m on increased 
rental revenues of SKr645m, 
against SKt€27m last time. 


Lufthansa shelves plan for 
low-cost domestic service 
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iba and Fujitsu have already will be 
begun to consolidate can tal 
operations through strategic nectssa 
alliances and focusing on has staj 

developing high value-added 

technologies. The true test See Ux 


will be whether the industry 
can take the painful steps 
necessary to finish what it 
has started. 


Lufthansa, the German 
airline, has shelved plans for 
a low-cost domestic service 
connecting inland destina- 
tions, writes Ralph Atkins 
in Bonn. 

JOrgen Weber, chairman, 
said there was insufficient 
demand for such a service, 
which would have been simi- 
lar to British Airway's Go 
airline. He left open whether 
the group might offer such a 
service on foreign flights. 

Since last year, Lufthansa 


has been studying whether a 
low-cost airlin e could be 
used on routes not using the 
Munich and Frankfort hubs. 
But insufficient traffic vol- 
umes. as well as the lack of 
low-price airports similar to 
the UK's Luton or Stans ted 
bases, made the service 
un viable. However, Mr 
Weber sai± “The new busi- 
ness system is something 
that we will eventually need 
in the future, when we can 
put it on an economic basis." 





PROMOTING BRITISH EXCELLENCE 

The Walpole Committee Salutes Saks Fifth Avenue for its 
London Now Promotion in its New York Flagship Store 
from September 2 through September 1 2 
Flonoring London's influence on the 
worlds of fashion, art, music 


Members: 

Arthur Brett & Sons Ltd 

Asprey & Garrard 

Bettys & Taylors of Harrogate Ltd 

British Airways 

Burberry Ltd 

Chewton GJen Hotel 

Coutts & Co 

Cunard 

DAKS Simpson Group PLC 

The Dorchester 

The Drambuie Liqueur Co Ltd 

Financial Times 

Halcyon Days 

Harpers & Queen 

Henry Poole & Co Ltd 

Associate Members: 

The British Library 
British Tourist Authority 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
Henley Management College 

For further information: 

Tel: 0171 387 2290 


Hildon Ltd 
Holland & Holland 
Jaguar Cars Ltd 
Le Manoir aux Quat'Saisons 
The Savoy Group of Hotels 
and Restaurants 
Scarisbrick & Bate 
Smythson’s 

Tanner Krolle & Co Ltd 
Thomas Goode & Co Ltd 
Tumberry Hotel 
Walkers Shortbread 
Wentworth Group Holdings Ltd 
William Grant & Sons Ltd 


The National Trust 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
Spencer House Ltd 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


212 370 7180 
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US REGULATOR OPENS WAY FOR MARKET SHAKE-UP 

Electronic trading of 
bond futures approved 


Weekend September 5/Septetriber 6 199& 
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By Edward Logs and Paul Sofaran 

The Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission, the regu- 
lator of America's derivatives 
e x c h anges, yesterday approved 
the creation of the first elec- 
tronic exchange to trade 
futures in US Treasury bonds. 

The move was greeted with 
dismay by the Chicago Board 
of T rade, the world's largest 
futures market, which is based 
on “open outcry” floor trading. 

The launch of the electronic 
exchange is expected to lead to 
a shake-up In the US fixed 
income derivatives market It 
comes as futures exchanges in 
Europe and the US are under 
pressure to replace their pit- 
based trading with cheaper, 
electronic systems. 

The new exchange, which 
begins trading next Tuesday, 
Is a Joint venture between Can- 
tor Fitzgerald, the largest bro- 
ker of US Treasury cash bonds, 
and the New York Cotton 
Exchange, recently renamed 
the New York Board of Trade. 


Senior executives at the 
CBOT vigorously fought the 
application and yesterday 
attacked the approval of the 
Cantor plan, which they said 
disregarded the public interest. 
“The board of bade has lost all 
confidence in the cre dibil ity 
and objectivity of the CFTC,” 
said Tom Donovan, CBOT 
president Be said the CBOT 
was “exploring all r emed ies", 
including suing the CFTC or 
challenging its re-authorisa- 
tion as a regulatory agency, 
due for renewal next year. 

Privately, many in Chicago 
are w.orried that the Cantor 
exchange could undercut the ■ 
GBOTs more expensive floor 
trading system. Last year the 
Deutsche TermihbOrse, Ger- 
many's derivatives exchange, 
won majority market share In 
the 10-year German bond 
future from the London Inter- 
national Financial Futures and 
Options Exchange, which oper- 
ated as an exclusive floor- 
based trading system. The 
DTB attributed its success to 


screen-based trading being 
much cheaper and easier to 
execute than floor trading. 
Ltffe plans to adopt a perma- 
nent daytime electronic trad- 
ing platform next year. 

Cantor yesterday said the 
exchange would levy trading 
fees at about half the rate 
charged by the CBOT. The cost 

of becoming an associate mem- 
ber of the exchange would be 
$1,000 - a fraction of the rate 
charged by the CBOT, it said. 

The exchange will offer 
futures contracts on the 30- 
year Treasury bond and also 
bn the 10, five and two-year 
maturities. The CBOT's 30- 
year Treasury future Is the 
world's most heavily traded 
derivatives contract 
‘ The CfiOT said plans to link 
Its own electronic trading sys- 
tem with the Eurex system - 
the product of a merger 
between the DTB and Soffex, 
the Swiss exchange - next 
year remained on track. But 
the CBOT also remained com- 
mitted to -keeping open outcry. 


Shares slide as Japanese 
steelmakers face big losses 


By Alexandra Harney bi Tokyo 

Japan's big five steelmakers 
said yesterday they expected 
to suffer heavy losses this year 
because of weak economies at 
home and in Asia generally. 
The announcement, following 
the collapse of Toa Steel, a 
subsidiary of NKK, sent sector 
share prices tumbling to their 
lowest levels since the begin- 
ning of the year. 

The profit warnings came 
just after the US International 
Trade Commission called for 
anti-dumping duties on stain- 
less steel wire rod produced by 
six countries including Japan 
- US steelmakers had filed a 
complaint about this earlier 
this week - and iron and steel 
sector shares plunged 5.9 per 
cent on the news. 

Nippon Steel, the world's 
largest steelmaker, forecast an' 
after-tax loss of Y15bn-Y2Sbn, 
compared with a Y59bn 
($440m) profit last year. This is 
largely because of a decline in 
sales volume, the costs of 


retirement allowances and val- 
uation losses on securities 
holdings. The group suspended 
its interim dividend for a sec- 
ond year. 

NEK, the number two steel- 
maker. which is expected to 
suffer losses of YBOton this year 
as a result of the Toa liquida- 
tion, said net losses would 
reach Y93bn, compared with 
profits of Yl&2bn last time. 

Kobe Steel warned of a 
Y4.8bn loss and announced 
executive pay cuts of about 
30 per cent and the cancella- 
tion of its half-year dividend. It 
plans to step up restructuring 
by consolidating production 
and cutting staff numbers at 
its head offices. 

Kawasaki Steel and Sumi- 
tomo Metal both revised their 
earnings forecasts downward 
into the red, blaming weak 
demand in Asia and Japan. 
Kawasaki expected net losses 
of YGlbn, while Sumitomo said 
it would post a YlObn loss. 

The bad news badly hurt 
stock prices, but analysts said 


Companies in this issue 


there were few surprises. 
Global overcapacity has low- 
ered steel prices in recent 
years. Just as demand has col- 
lapsed in Japan and elsewhere 
in Asia with the sharp decline 
in the construction and car 
sectors. 

Japanese steelmakers have 
scrambled to cut costs and pro- 
duction to keep pace with fell- 
ing demand. Xu July, domestic 
shipment volume shrank 
18 per cent from the year 
before, according to Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter in Tokyo. 

Analysts said overcapacity 
would continue to plague the 
market this year, despite the 
contraction in output from 
102.6m to 95m tonnes. Smaller 
producers. In particular elec- 
tric furnace makers, were 
likely to be the hardest hit, 
analysts «aid- 

The market shows the char- 
acteristics of over-competition. 
Everyone is losing money,” 
said Torn Nagai, industry ana- 
lyst at Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter. 
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By AB» Ramthom 

U2. one of the world’s most 
successful rock groups, has 
reached one of the most lucra- 
tive deals In the music indus- 
try, with FolyGram, its record 
company, which is expected to 
earn the band more than $50m 
in advances. 

The three-album deal, sched- 
uled to be signed early next 
week, will allow PolyGram’s 
Island Records subsidiary to 
release three Best Of Ui 
albums. The first, including 
recordings from 19B0 to 1990, 
goes on sale in November. 

Other superstore, such as 
Madonna and Janet Jackson, 
have clinched $50m-plus con- 
tracts but they have covered 
new material, rather than back 
catalogue. 

Paul McGuizmess, U2*s man- 
ager, clinched the deal for the 
four-member band against the 
backdrop of the $10.4bn take- 
over bid for PolyGram by Sea- 
gram, the Canadian drinks and 
en te rtainment group. 

Seagram agreed the takeover | 
with Philips, the Dutch con- 1 
Burner electronics company 
that owns 75 per cent of Poly- 
Gram, in May. 

However, it has had to post- 
pone completion until it has 
secured clearance from the 
European Commission, now 
expected in late October. 

PolyGram's trading perfor- 
mance has deteriorated 
because of the unsettled state 
of its executives and recording 
artists since Seagram unveiled 
its surprise bid. 

Seagram is anxious to pre- 
vent PolyGram's condition 
worsening before It takes con- 
trol. Philips needs to stabilise 
it to avert a further reduction 
in the bid price. It has already 
had to accept a $20Qm cut in 
Seagram’s original offer. 

The November release of an 
album by U2, which has 
already sold more than 87m 
albums, is guaranteed to bol- 
ster PolyGram’s performance 
during the vital pre-Christmas 
safes period. 

The U2 deal is well-timed for 
S e a gram . A large part of the 
$50m advance is payable to the 
band on signing the contract 
next week, when PolyGram 
will be under Philips’ control. 
However, the first of the three 
albums goes on sale In Novem- 
ber, after Seagram expects to 
have assumed ownership. 
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There is no need to panic; the hull ' 
market is alive and well. As long as 
you are lotting at bands, not equi- 
ties, that is. Their haven status has 
propelled the big US and European 
bond markets to giddy new levels ' 
over the pad: few weeks. How much 
further can this go? 

The rally has been underpinned by 
a dramatic narrowing of inflation 
expectations over the past year. The 
spread between 10-year Treasuries, 
yielding 5.05 per cent, and equiva- 
lent inflation-protected Tips Is now a 
measly 125 basis points - though 
that also reflects the illiquidity of 
Tips. For UK gilts the spread is 
around 280 basis points. Since this 
spread has to take account both of 
investors’ guesses at long-term infla- 
tion and a risk premium in case they 
are wrong, it is hard to see it being 
squeezed much further. , 

A further decline In real interest 
rates seems more plausible. After all, 
economic growth Is slowing, the US 
Is running a budget surplus and 
European deficits are shrinking. 
This has also restricted the supply of 
new paper. But with 25-year index- 
linked gilts yielding 2.4 per cent 
against 3 to 4 per cent historically, 
the gains here look limited too. In 
Bum, the f undame n tals suggest ('bat 
bond markets are well supported at 
these levels, but no more. 

The only, thing that would justify 
another downward lurch in yields Is 
global deflation and recession. In 
deflationary Japan, after all, -bonds 
yield barely 1 per cent And -this Is 
not impassible tf devaluations 
spread to Latin America and China. 
Under such carcumstamces, the flight 
to quality would overrun any funda- 
mentals. Treasuries, as the best cred- 
its an the planet and yielding 120 
basis paints more than bunds, would 
be the prime beneficiaries. 

Citigroup 

Sandy Weill, chairman of Travel- 
ers, must be wondering if Us timing 
has deserted him. Over the past year 
he has pulled off two huge deals to 
transform his insurance group into 
the world's premier financial super- 
market - only to find investors tinn- 
ing up their noses. Since mid-July, 
Travelers' stock has dropped an 
astonishing 47 per cent, while its 
merger partner, Citicorp, is down 49 
per cent. 

Right now, the new Citigroup is 
being punished on all fronts: for its 
exposure to trading losses through 
Salomon Smith Barney; for its 
involvement in emerging markets 
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Weather 


Europe today 

Bain and thunda ra tonra wffl spread 
east across Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria and northern ttaty. Brighter 
conditions with sunny spate and 
showers wffl toBom front eastern 
France and the Low Countries. 
There may be heavy thunderstorms 
across the mountains of northern 
Greece and the Balkans fete in the 
day. hflgh pressure wffl bring dry, 
fine and settled weather to much 
of eastern Europe. Russia, the 
Baltic States and the bulk of Scan- 
dinavia The Gberian Peninsula and 
western Mediterranean wffl stay 
fine and sunny. 

Fhre-day forecast 

Rain and thunderstorms will 
weaken over eastern Europe later 
on Sunday as Mgh pressure 
remains firm to the east Rain and 
thundery showers will spread 
across western Europe from Mon- 
day but central and southern parts 
wffl get war m e r. A deep Atlantic 
depression wSI approach Britain 
and Ireland, gMng strong winds. 
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via! Citicorp; everi^Traveters’ tradi- 
tional insurance activities have been 
hit by high US c a tast r ophe losses. So 
far. however, the declared third 
quarter trading impact for the com- 
bined entity amounts to about 
$560m. That pales, in comparison 
with. 1997 pro forma operating- .earn- 
ings of $7£bn and flim of promised 
cost savings. Even on downgraded 
forecasts the shares an now trading 
on just ll times next year's earn- 
ings. 

Something else is cleariy gning on. 
ft-does not seem to be a concern 
about' the deal lteetif, since Citicorp 
stock fe still trading in line with the 
offer: Nor can it. just be.. worries 
about International exposure. 
Rather, investors seem to be pricing 
in the risk, of a full-blown domestic 
recession - which is why they have 
hammered finanriai stocks “gener- 
ally. Launching Qtigroup’s ambi- 
tious cross-selling strategy against 
such a background will be challeng- 
ing indeed. 


Fujitsu 


The closure of Fujitsu's plant In 
north-east England , though a bitter 
blow for employees, does hot under- 
mine the case for Inward invest- 
ment In setting up plants, be they 
automotive or memory Slips, foreign 
companies are not crowding out 
home-grown industries. UK compa- 
nies threw in these particular towels 
Some tinH» ago, despite gove rnment 
bail-outs and subsidies that make 
most of today's regional develop- 
ment grants look like -small bee-. 
And even if chip plants were Indige- 
nous, UK owners would be unlikely 
to be any mare sentthlentel about 
job losses. 

In any case, the UK has hung on 
to the sort df inward Investment 
such as car plants or medical equip- 


ment manufacture that is arguably 
more Imp o rta nt to (he wider econ- 
omy. Take the supply chain. A chip 
plant consumes huge amounts of US 
water and electricity. It may, as 
Fujitsu did. turn to UK suppliers for 
jut handling Units.. But virtually all 
the hJghly specaalist process equip- 
ment, such as photolithography kit. 

Is made by American, Japanese or 
German companies. The - UK even 
bas to share the sourcing of silicon 
wafers with the US and Japan. 

Inward investment by car compa- 
nies, however, has seen a mush- 
rooming of component manufactur- 
ers. Of course, chip plants do enable 
some technology transfer. Employ- 
ees on the Fujitsu “shop floor” are 
computer-literate working In 
extremely delicate engineering envi- 
ronments. It may not have been a _ 
job for life, but for some It was a 
good one for seveithyears, which is a 
lot berter than nothing. 

UK bids 

Another day, another round of 
bids for, sm aller UK companies. With 
the FTSE SmaHCap index underper- 
forming the FTSE 100 by mare than 
10 per cent since June; prices con- 
tinue to be attractive. Astonishingly, 
both yesterday’s US buyers are pay- 
ing about 80 per cent more than this 
year's ~1owb -lor TLG and David 
Brown. 'Ebiter ’they are overpaying 
dr the targets are further examples 
of hidden talent in the smaller com- 
panies sector. The latter certainly 
looks to be true. SmallCaps are on a 
historic prjce%arnlngs ratio of less 
than 15 times, compared with about 
20 for the FTSE 100. Pessimism 
about their vulnerability to the 
strong , pound and a slowing UK 
economy has outweighed the tradi- 
tional belief in their greater growth 
potential. 

But even though this negativity is 
overdone, can such high premiums 
be justified? Both these trade buyers 
claim synergies. Cooper Industries 
says it will make $40m-$50m savings 
from tee Thom purchase. That alone 
is worth the £100m premium to tee 
pre-bid price. Textron must reap the 
benefits of David Brown’s interna- 
tional expansion to get a decent 
return. 

ft would be harder for a financial 
buyer to justify such prices, espe- 
cially as increased awareness of risk 
is likely to raise its cost of capital 
But In consolidating industries, UK 
stocks trading well below their his- 
toric highs should continue to 
attract their bigger rivals. = *• 
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Situation at mfefchy. Tompamturm nrnxtmum far day. Forec as ts by ^ WEA THER GENTRE 


If you want to do business in Europe, 
don't let our location Fool you. Madeira, is 
a region of Portugal and tbe people of 
Madeira have a passion for international 
business that dates back centuries. It's this 
passion for qualify service and cost-effi- 
dent operations that is making Madeira's 
new international business centre such a 


Here youli find over 2,700 companies 
hi financial services, international services 
and shipping, as well as in manufacturing 
for Europe and the world within an indus- 
trial free trade zone. And die advantages 
are nothing but special. So get a 


new vantage point on Europe from its 
perfect perch for global business. 

Madeira 

Where Global BujineM 
it a Way of Life 


Madeira Dcbdopmait Company 

RitiibMoinri^NaS-f 

P.0. Bax 4164 . . 

9052 Funchal Codec Madtiraftimjpl 
Tet (351-91) 20.1 U3 foe (351-91) 20.13.99 


For information on Madeira and how we cad help your business, write dr fax us at bur address. 
Yon can find ug on the Intensetat http^Avwwadmadeira^ E-mail sdm@sdnupt 
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Damien’s domain 


‘ What spectacular rewards lie behind 
the word business in the Hirst 
universe these days' 

1 Page IV —— 



Discount dressing 

7 resolved to see if my pounds and pence 
would make more of a bang if I spent 
them as bucks' 



Lunch with Lacey 

'He insists on fizzy water; the carbon 
dioxide in sparkling water generates an 
acid which kills off bacteria ' 
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A flash in the pan 


Until three weeks ago, the latest 
must-have item was a 
hand-painted toilet bowl. Now, 
says Chrystia Freeland, Russia’s 
middle class feels betrayed 


I t is not yet 10am at 
Luzhniki — an exuber- 
ant grubby, cacopho- 
nous wholesale mar- 
ket in downtown 
Moscow, where business 
starts at dawn - but Lena Is 
already changing, her prices 
for the second time today. 

“While I went to buy a cup 
of tea. the rouble fell even 
more and now we have to 
raise our prices,” explains 
Lena, a pretty blonde in a 
polyester tracksuit, the unof- 
ficial uniform of Russian 
traders, as she props up new, 
hand-written cardboard 
price tags next to the Italian 
shoes she sells. 

“One of the traders in my 
row has a pager and when- 
ever the rouble tails farther, 
he sings out like a canary. 
It’s impossible to keep up 
with the rate. I’ve lost $3,000 
in the past 10 days just 
because I was too slow in 
increasing my prices," she 
complains. “Soon. 1 will have 
to close my business alto- 
gether." 

Like everything else at 
T.ughniki , Lena’s business is 
a ramshackle operation - 
there’s no cash register, not 
even a shop counter, just 
shoes and boots crudely tied 
to IS tall metal racks cheek- 
by-jowl with competitors' - 
wares and dispersed at stra- 
tegic locations around the 
vast bazaar. But until three 
weeks ago, when the rouble 
crashed and the government 
defaulted on its debts, this 
unpretentious marketplace 
was the engine room, and 
perhaps even the soul, of 
Russia’s capitalist transfer- 

mh tki n_ 

After seven years of pain- 
ful market reforms, Russia 
has not made much progress 
in restructuring the indus- 
trial behemoths that were 
the foundation of the Soviet 
economy. But in the retail 
and consumer sectors, the 
transition has been a daz- 
zling success. 

Once a country in which 
oranges were a rarity, Rus- 
sia has become a place 
where even the most obscure . 
Siberian villager has access 
to the ftdl capitalist cornuco- 
pia of goods, ranging from 
computers to kiwi fruit 
Luzhniki, which sells 
goods wholesale to traders 
from the hinterland, is one 
of the driving forces behind . 
this consumer revolution. 
This trash-strewn, foul- 
mouthed market is also -one 
of the birthplaces of the Rus- 
sian middle class, a fragile 
young species whose prolif- 
eration is vital if the coun- 
try’s nascent capitalist 
democracy is to survive. 

Nuclear physicists, factory 
engineers, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers - the professional 
classes who lost their jobs or 
their salaries with the Soviet 
Union's collapse - have 
found salvation, and often 
the wherewithal for a pros- 
perous new lifestyle in the 
cramped stalls of bazaars 
such as Luzhniki 
But today, as a mounting 
economic crisis eviscerates 
the rouble, paralyses the 
financial system and ravages 
the stock market, the middle 
class army of Luzhniki is 
endangered. 

“This is our death," com- 
plains Satfia. Lena's neigh- 
bour, as the market 
"canary" sings out the latest 
tidings of the rouble’s 


decline. “We work with an 
American businessman, he 
supplies us with goods, inex- 
pensive, but good quality 
Taiwanese shoes and cloth- 
ing. All summer long, we 
sold well and paid our sup- 
plier in roubles: 

“But yesterday, when we 
brought him the roubles, he 
said, ‘Why have you brought 
me sheets of worthless 
paper? The market is frozen, 
1 can’t sell roubles for dol- 
lars’." recalls Sasha, once an 
engineer at a weapons fac- 
tory outside Moscow. “So 
now, he won’t sell us the 
goods any more. And we 
understand. He just sits in 
his office aD day long and 
reads the newspapers and 
cries." 

These are the complaints 
of Muscovites who, just as in 
the Soviet era, remain a 
privileged class. Lena's cus- 
tomers from the provinces 
are even more worried. 

Ira and Andrei are in then- 
early 30s. She used to be an 
economist; he was a police 
detective. Since the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, they 
have earned their living by 
driving their dented blue 
Lada once a week over 800 
miles of rough roads to 
Moscow, fining it with shoes 
and clothes at Luzhniki, 
then returning home to 
Orsk, a city of 300.000 in the 
Urals, and selling the goods 
there. 

Now, as they load a half 
dozen boxes of winter boots 
into their car, they fear it 
could be their last trip. 

“We used to stuff our car 
with boxes, fill up the truck, 
and tie a few more to the 
roof," . says Ira. with the 
ghost-white complexion and 
slightly shabby clothes of 

Even as Ira 
prophesies a 
bloodbath, 
her features 
are calm, her 
voice soft 

the Russian provinces. 
“Now, we’re just buying a 
little bit, for ourselves, sort 
of like a bank account 

“We are going to have to 
stop trading. There may be 
money left in Moscow, but 
there is no money at all left 
in our town," she says. 

“Wages haven't been paid 
at our factories for 10 
months. We are just going to 
work in our garden and sit 
in our apartment and try to 
live until our stocks run out 
And when they do run out - 

and our neighbours' stocks 
run out, too - then there 
will be a bloody revolution." 

It is a horrifying predic- 
tion, - but even as Ira 
prophesies a bloodbath, ber 
features are calm, her voice 
a soft monotone. Her sto- 
icism is due to more than 
just the legendary patience 
of the Russian people. 

Right now in Russia every- 
one is. as Lena puts it, “in a 
trance". And that is because, 
until just three weeks ago, 
Russia's middle class bad 
finally begun to believe In 
the Kremlin’s promises of a 
prosperous capitalist future. 

Even in the depressed 
provinces, some real 
improvements were starting 



feaCuSo 


to be felt, Ira recalls: 
“People's standard at living 
was improving. At first they 
would just buy any western 
good they could get their 
hands on. and only worry 
about the price. Then they 


began to be more choosy. 
Personally, too, oar life 
became much better than it 
had been in the Soviet era. I 
was even thinking of having 
a second child." 

And in Moscow, many 


people were starting to feel 
the real beginnings of an 
economic boom. Three 
months ago, Lena says, her 
modest trading operation 
was turning a big monthly 
profit of $10,000. She could 


afford to take a summer holi- 
day in Italy with her hus- 
band and two sons, their 
first trip abroad; she bought 
a ID-year-old Ford: and she 
dreamed of building herself 
a house in the country and 
sending her children to 
English boarding schools. 

“We were making good 
money and life was foil of 
possibilities," she says. “For 
a while, we forgot what Rus- 
sia is really like." 

Lena's solidly middle-class 
acquisitions were part of a 
rising wave of prosperity 
that made parts of Russia, 
especially the bustling capi- 
tal city, seem like a new 
Klondike. A glittering band 
of nouveaux riches - bank- 
ers. oil and metals traders, 
crooked government officials 
- were the most ostentatious 
avatars of the new culture of 
consumption. 

But the whole city seemed 
to embrace the consumer 
revolution. Moscow, just 10 
years ago a byword for 
Soviet dreariness, suddenly 
developed ambitions of 
becoming the global capital 
of capitalist excels. 

This new spirit was cap- 
tured by an advertisement, 
still plastered on billboards 
across the city, for the new 
must-have item - a porce- 
lain toilet bowl, complete 
with hand-painted flowers. 

For cosseted western sen- 
sibilities. flowery toilet 
bowls might seem to be a 
sordid national icon, but as a 
replacement for the priva- 
tions of the hammer and 
sickle it has a terrific appeal. 
Perhaps even more than an 
end to the gulag, it was 
these creature comforts 
which were President Boris 
Yeltsin’s most powerful 
promise. Russia's doughty 
middle class believed him, 
and now it feels betrayed. 

“In 1996, we all backed 
Yeltsin; we were terrified the 
Communists would come 
back to power and shoot us 
just like they did in the 
1920s,’’ Sasha admits. “Now 
Yeltsin is still president and 
no one is shooting us. but 
our business is still dead." 

Those Russians who 
offered the Kremlin the ulti- 
mate gesture of confidence - 
holding their savings in 
roubles in Russian commer- 
cial banks - are even more 
disenchanted. 

“I know I will never get 
my money." says Olga, a 35- 
year-old accountant who 
works in a western construc- 
tion company, as she waits 
outside the locked doors of 
her bank. “We believed in 
the government when it said 
put your money in the 
national currency, in the 
national banks. 

“Now, I will never trust a 
Russian government again. I 
only trust the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund. Why can't 
they send us some intelli- 
gent western government 
and send our own ministers 
to some desert island?" 

For the bright young 
thinkers who spearheaded 
Russia’s market reforms, los- 
ing the faith of the middle 
class is profoundly depress- 
ing. For more than a decade, 
these capitalist revolution- 
aries have seen themselves 
as holy warriors, fighting a 
jihad against the evil com- 
munist regime. 

But now the truest practi- 
tioners of the new creed - 
the merchants and profes- 
sionals of the middle class - 
are turning atheist and the 
revolutionary ideologues are 
wondering what went 
wrong. 

“I feel very guilty and very 
sad," says Mikhail Berger, 
editor of Sevodnya, one of 
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Joe Rogaly 

Condemned man 

‘His presidency is dying of 
ridicule. What beats me is why 
this should be so’ 

Page ill 


NEXT WEEK 

12-page Travel special 

See the witches of La Paz, 
the beaches of the Seychelles, 
and much more 

With FT Weekend 


Russia’s leading liberal 
dailies and an early cheer- 
leader for market reforms. “I 
don’t want to say that we 
were mindless propagan- 
dists. but especially at the 
b eginning , ] and a few other 
journalists totally supported 
the reform effort. We be- 
lieved in it. 

“And now we face a hor- 
rible situation where every- 
thing the leftist opposition 
says about the government 
is turning out to be true.” 
Berger sighs, worn out after 
a day of searching for an 
exchange point willing to 
trade roubles for dollars. “It 
is a terrible thing to have to 
agree with Zyuganov [the 
leader of the Communist 
party]." 

Berger, whose own life- 

I She dreamed 
of sending 
her children 
to English 
boarding 
schools 

style is being pinched by the 
rouble devaluation, warns: 
“The fundamental tragedy is 
that the very best, smartest 
people, who believed in 
reforms may now become 
disenchanted with the lib- 
eral idea." 

Remarkably. ' though, 
many of the Russians who 
are about to be impoverished 
by the financial collapse are 
not giving up on reforms - 
they have just lost all faith 
In the reformers. There's 
nothing wrong with a mar- 
ket economy, they say, the 
problem Is that their govern- 
ment has been too corrupt 
and incompetent to create 
one. 

They draw this lesson 
from their daily battles at 
the coalface of the Russian 
market economy - the 
stands at Luzhniki. The 
Luzhniki traders say the offi- 
cial rent they pay for a space 
at the market, $5,000 a 
month for one of the big 


trucks from which business 
is done, is matched by a par- 
allel $6,000 they have to turn 
over to racketeers working 
in collusion with the author- 
ities. (More savvy than the 
trusting middle class, the 
mafia has never had much 
faith in the rouble - all pay- 
ments are in cash dollars.) 
Policemen are bandits in 
uniform, eating free at 
private food-stands and col- 
lecting pay-oCEs. 

The merchants of Luzh- 
niki believe that their mar- 
ket is a microcosm for the 
Russian economy as a whole 
and that the distorted busi- 
ness principles of their 
bazaar are. ultimately, what 
caused the financial crisis. 

“Intuitively, we knew 
things would collapse,” says 
Sasha. “The problem with 
our economy is that money 
always goes to the bandits 
with their Swiss h ank 
accounts, not to doctors and 
teachers. The elite in our 
country stole everything. We 
think that the $5bn that 
Chubais got from the Eater- 
national Monetary Fund this 
summer should have been 
deposited directly in Zurich, 
for all the good it did us.” 

As the economic crisis 
mounts, Russia's leadership 
is obsessed by internal 
power struggles and the 
technical details of warring 
economic proposals. But 
their toughest battle will be 
tone they haven’t even begun 
to face - to win back the 
faith of the bruised rniiMla 
class. 

Until they do that, Russia 
will again be a nation of dis- 
sidents. people will flee from 
the rouble to the dollar, and 
dream of fleeing the country 
altogether. 

“My deepest wish now is 
for my sons to live abroad,” 
says Lena, who will close 
her business on Monday 
because it is suffering 
too many losses. “It is 
God's punishment to be bom 
here. It’s a terrible thing to 
say about your own land, 
but this is a country of 
thieves and idiots. In Russia, 
it is impossible to be a 
patriot." 
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Minding Your Own Business 


From 

little 

acorns 

grow 


Clive Fewins tracks a holiday 
concern’s hard climb to success 


C l harles Cordle with 10 acres and tennis -A-/- V jgaft - ; 

I has good reason court. . -W.: d-Ci- iaifelvV"': ■. .. • 

I to bless the tax- They were living in a 
I man. Having rented dilapidated former 

| seen one busi- vicarage, and keeping them- 

ness collapse, he was strug- selves and their three chJJ- 
gllng desperately to keep a dren on child benefit and £87 
second venture alive. a week family credit- 

Then, a chance meeting Acorn Activities, which 
with an inspector from the provides activity holidays, 

Inland Revenue pave him his based mainly in Wales and i-l^pf, 

big break. the Welsh borderlands, was 

If he presented his initial founded nn a £6u.Q00 loan 

accounts to the tax author! from a group of friends in jB : «-l : .j; ^bav/— ; ’■ ' 

ties after six months, the Herefordshire, where Cordle, 
inspector told him, instead a former Grenadier Guards 

of aRer the first year’s trad officer, and his wife bad J ' - ' ' * «“!' '- k •* ^ ’ ,* / " A’ 

tng, Cordle would almost lived since 1975. 
certainly receive the large The business was up. with 

tax rebate due from bis pre- a turnover of £63.000. but 

vious business activities barely running, with a loss Driving force: it’s been a bumpy ride for Charles and Ann Cordie's activity hofldays business but they finafly found the right strategy to make rt pay 


Immediately, rather than at of £52.000. when the Cordles .. 

the end of the next tax year, suffered another severe The following year saw turn- well have had to close." says year they wanted iL Our list lored to suit customers’ used to help with marketing. But it s not our policy to 

The tip was priceless. “The blow. Their 17-year-old son over almost double to Cordle. of week-long family activity pockets. Last year it topped £im for own anything, sotnewea is 

rebate proved to be £11.000 Henry was killed in a motor- £146.000. and the loss shrink The 1995 figures were a holidays had grown to “In addition we bad the first time and has done to sell it on ona reed the new 

and it was vital to keeping cycle accident. The second of to £25.000. This pattern was turning point. “We turned include pony-trekking, started hen and stag week- the same in the first five owner with bookings, 

the infan t Acorn Activities their four children had been repeated for the next two over a record £397.000 in 1995 mountain biking, abseiling ends at selected hotels, and. months of the current trad- “For the future we would 

afloat. It was a lifeline," says electrocuted aged three in years, until by 1994 the loss and made a net profit of and climbing, canoeing and on top of that, a number of ing year. Gross profit during like to replicate Acorn Activ- 

Cordle, 52. 1977. was £2.600. The Cordles were £53.500. We were making gorge adventure holidays, business organisations came this period was £180.000. ities holidays in other parts 

That was back in 1989. He “At the time Henry died, just able to live off the busi- profits from being intermedi- And all within 70 miles of to us asking us to find them “Things are really coming of the UK. 

an d his wife Ann had started cash flow was still desperate, ness and. having moved six aries - buying and selling our base." locations for business meet- good.” says Cordle. “By the "We may eventually be 

their activity holidays busi- Life was absolutely appall- times in five years, settled in the services and facilities of They also had a full-time ings. with add-on active end of this year we shall able to afford to buy a house 

ness on nothing but an idea. ing. How we managed to the large Georgian farm- what has now' grown to professional staff - today things to do. have paid off all our debts, again, though I have to say 

They were in dire straits, keep going I shall never house near Hereford where about 1,000 local providers - there are 11 employees - and “The latter two products All my creditors in 1988 were that all our tragedies have 

Their video mail order and really know, but I am sure they now live and work. to 19.0130 customers a year." were generating profits to now account for about 30 per paid off when 1 was declared given us a very light touch 

distribution company had that our Christian faith had The future of the business The reason. Cordle plough back into the busi- cent of our total sales." voluntarily insolvent. on life, 

collapsed the previous year a great deal to do with it." was still uncertain, however, believes, was that they had ness, especially advertising. In recent years, turnover “But the pressure is by no "Material things are really 
owing £400,000. With it had says Ann Cordle. who is her Another loan the following finally found the correct "We bad also started to has been boosted by grants, means off. We were desper- not important to us any 

gone their self-esteem, a husband’s partner in the year from an old friend, marketing strategy, provide pick-and-mix holi- totalling £60,000. from the ately short of the type of more.” 

very comfortable lifestyle business. Giles Buhner, a member of “We were supplying what days for groups and families Wales Tourist Board and accommodation we need so ■ Acorn Activities. PO Box 

and a large house near Hay- From such a low point, the cider family, proved crit- was wanted at a price people from a list of 150 activities, £72.000 from the European we bought a hotel in Leo- 32ft Hereford HR4 SYR: let 

ou-Wye on the Welsh bonier, things could only get better, ical. "Without it we might would pay. at the time of with accommodation tai- Commission, which were minster for £69.000 in May. 01432 830081 
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W hen the religious 
right began taking 
advertising space in 
US publications this 
summer to preach conversion 
from homosexuality, ex-drag 
queen John Faulk and his wife, 
Anne, a former lesbian, became 
the couple on tbe poster for the 
new campaign. 

Six years ago. the couple 
renounced their gayness to 
marry and have a son.£Other 
homosexuals can and should do 
the same, says the Christian 
Coalition. The Coalition isspon- 
soring the campaign with a 
Christian fellowship called Exo- 
dus. which specialises in homo- 
sexual conversions. 

The movement is highly con- 
troversial. Conversions may 
cause irreparable psychological 
damage by forcing gays to deny 
permanently their inner feelings, 
argue homosexual advocates. 
Nonsense, says the religious 
right. Being gay is simply a mat- 
ter of choice. 

Is there any scientific basis for 
such conversions? Yes and no. 
There is no denying that people 
change their sexual orientation, 
often without the kind of coun- 
selling the religious right recom- 
mends. One of the most famous 
conversions in recent years 
(although not in the direction the 
Christian Coalition would like) 
was that of Anne Heche. girl- 
friend of the US television come- 
dian Ellen DeGeneres. 


The Nature of Things 

Preaching to the unconverted 


Can you change your sexuality, asks Victoria Griffith? A controversial campaign thinks so 


Heche has often said in inter- 
views that she had never looked 
at a woman before she met DeGe- 
neres. According to recent 
research by Daryl Bern, professor 
of psychology at Cornell Univer- 
sity. such switches happen with 
some frequency, although women 
are far more likely to change sex- 
ual allegiance than men. 

Yet gayness is almost certainly 
not purely a matter of free will. 
While homosexuals can (and do) 
become involved in heterosexual 
relationships, many continue to 
be aroused by people of the same 
sex and eventually revert to 
being gay. In fact, two of the 
founders of tbe Christian group 
Exodus fell in love and left the 
organisation in 1979. Thirteen 
Exodus ministries have shut 
down because the director 
returned to homosexuality. 

Scientists have long puzzled 
over the origins of gayness. A 
decade ago, the Kinsey Institute 
for Sexual Research in the US 
found that “childhood gender 
nonconformity” was one of the 
best predictors for homosexuality 
later in life. 



An item: EHan DeGeneres (left) and Araie Heche 
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About 70 per cent of partici- 
pants in gay studies said they 
had felt "different” in childhood. 


“different" included a lack of 
interest in sports in tbe case of 
gay men. and a tendency to "tom- 


compared with just S per cent of boyishness" in women. 


the heterosexual sample. Feeling Most gay men recalled being 


labelled a "sissy" in their youth. 

Scientists have been building 
the case for a biological cause for 
homosexuality. In 1992, Simon 
LeVay. then at the Salk Institute, 
published a ground-breaking 
paper in the journal Science that 
noted a difference in the brains 
of homosexual men. The part of 
tbe brain that controls sexual 
behaviour - the hypothalamus - 
is larger in heterosexual males 
th a n in homosexual males, said 
LeVay. In fact, the size of a gay 
man’s hypothalamus closely 
resembles that of a woman's. 

LeVay was criticised for basing 
his study on tbe post-mortem 
brains of Aids victims, a factor 
that may have distorted results. 
Two years later, another scien- 
tist, Dean Hamer, presented evi- 
dence that linked male homosex- 
uality to a small region of the X 
chromosome. That research, too. 
became polemical when others 
failed to replicate the experi- 
ment. 

Even if such theories are 
proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt, they probably indicate no 
more than a biological proclivity 


to gayness. A study by Michael 
Bailey, a researcher into homo- 
sexuality at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. found that the identical 
twin brothers of gays had about a 
50 per cent likelihood of being 
gay themselves. That figure indi- 
cates a strong biological link, but 


‘Maybe 
gayness is 
produced by 
a mother’s 
taste for 
old movies’ 


not a precise biological origin for 
homosexuality. 

“If gayness were an inherited 
trait along the lines of brown 
eyes, tbe twins of homosexual 
brothers would always be gay.” 
said Bailey. 

It’s more likely, then, that 
homosexuality is comparable to a 
talent for playing the piano. An 
individual may show a strong 


inclination in that direction, but 
environmental factors - such as, 
in this case, the presence of a 
piano - will heavily influence the 
outcome. 

What are the environmental 
factors for gavness? No one 
knows. Psychologists once 
argued that a distant father and 
an over-protective mother, for 
instance, were a recipe for homo- 
sexuality; they tried, in therapy 
sessions, to "cure" patients by 
forcing them to confront their 
parental hostilities. (This prac- 
tice was officially rejected 25 
years ago by the American Psy- 
chiatric and Psychological associ- 
ations.) 

Scientists have blamed hor- 
monal shifts in utero, sexual 
abuse at a young age. and even 
diet. Probably, the set of biologi- 
cal and environmental factors 
feat produce gayness are so com- 
plex that researchers will never 
completely discover them. 

“Maybe gayness is produced by 
a mother's taste for old movies," 
quipped Gregory Herek, a psy- 
chologist at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Davis. "It’s just as useful 
to ask what makes someone Dem- 
ocratic or Republican.” 

Can gays convert? In some 
cases they can. in others, perhaps 
not In tbe end, the question wifi, 
almost certainly come down to 
society - that is. not whether 
homosexuals can convert but 
whether it's desirable for them to 
do so. 
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No. 9.779 Set by DINMUTZ 

The prize of a matching set of finely engraved personalised notepa- 
per, envelopes and correspondence cards on Ecru Kid Finish Paper 
from Crane A Co will be awarded for tbe first three correct solutions 
opened. Solutions by Wednesday September IS. marked Crossword 
9.TT9 on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One South- 
work Bridge, London SE1 9KL. Solution on Saturday September 19. 



ACROSS 

1 Highest positions of showy 
violinists iS> 

5 Coarse things, tangled 
tubers (6/ 

9 Around about sixteen, tak- 
ing time (8) 

10 Does away with livestock 
of inferior breed (61 

U Ferrets out In sun, perhaps, 
around the world 18) 

12 Roughly go over what the 
record shows (6) 

14 Abstemiousness defines all 
sorts (4-61 

18 One allowed to knock down 
lots of people? (10) 

22 I travel south to find poets’ 
rainbows (6> 

23 Daydream of celebrity with 
fixed look (8) 

24 Acid drunk by monk, not 
having succeeded (6) 

25 One hopes to settle and 
mainly discharge allow- 
ance {$) 

26 Huntsmen return to home 
counties with prize (6) 

27 Pyrites, a source of bitter- 
ness? (81 


Solution 9.778 


DOWN 

1 Fuel running out after 
Rugby'.’ Sorry! (6) 

2 Hard-pressed. Middle East- 
ern oil-producers <61 

3 Trout’s cooked for teachers 
(6> 

4 Miserly small quantity put 
before copper HO) 

6 Judge of a fipple-fiute (8) 

7 Top of the table turned out 
nice for the Germans (8) 

8 Like senior nurses, in 
unknown number, support- 
ing Lister's prescription <8j 

13 Decimal frequently used in 
tbe past (5-5) 

15 Chaff not recommended for 
the elderly? (8) 

16 Mishap putting one daugh- 
ter in stress? f8) 

17 One in Leeds turns out to 
have subsidiary source of 
interest <S) 

19 Strong shoe with black heel 
(61 

20 No cycle In Africa's 
planned journey: (6) 

21 Guard despatched by rail 
OT 

Solution 9.767 


WINNERS 9.767: J- Hawkes, Beeston, Notts; Mrs J J. MacCabe, 
London SE2R Mrs A. More, London SET. 
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The second Mind Sports 
Olympiad, held last week in 
London, was marginally less 
chaotic than in its inaugural 
year, and the numbers for 
bridge had increased only 
slightly, comprising of a 
gritty band of tbe usual sus- 
pects. 

Once familiar with the 
technique, this hand, from 
the Open Pairs, should have 
been straightforward. 

N 

A 6 43 

¥ A 5 2 

♦ Q J 10 3 

♦ AQ10 

W E 

AKJ97 A 852 

VKQJS f 10 9874 

♦ 4 ♦ 86 

< 9652 ft J 74 

S 

4* A Q 10 

¥ 3 

♦ A K 9 7 5 2 

$ K.93 


Dealer: N 


Love All 


North 

East 

South 

West 

INT 

NB 

3D 

NB 

3H 

NB 

4NT 

NB 

5H 

NB 

6D 
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South's 3D response was a 
standard Acol mild slam try; 
North’s 3H rebid showed dia- 
mond support and Af. South 
judged his card values - 
aces, kings and singletons - 
to be suited to a trump con- 


tract. and so avoided the 
inferior 6NT spot 

West led K¥. and declarer 
saw that the challenge was 
to avoid losing two spade 
tricks. Familiar with the 
so-called “elimination end- 
play”. declarer set about 
ensuring that, should the 
first spade finesse fail, he 
would be certain to win the 
second. 

Winning the lead with AV. 
he immediately ruffed a 
heart in hand, drew two 
rounds of trumps finishing 
in dummy, and ruffed the 
last heart in hand. These 
ruffs were not just for show, 
but to ensure there were no 
cards in the suit in either 
hand. This achieved, de- 
clarer cashed three rounds 
of clubs ending on the table. 
He now led a spade and, 
when East followed small, he 
finessed with 104- West won 
with his JA. but was ren- 
dered helpless. 

Because the declarer had 
“eliminated" all the hearts 
and clubs both from dummy 
and his own hand, if West 
led these suits, he would pro- 
vide a ruff and discard, 
allowing the declarer to 
trump in dummy and dis- 
card his QA. But if West led 
another spade, it would run 
around to declarer's *AQ. 


You are Paul Keres, one of 
the all-time greats. It's a hot 
summer afternoon in 
Poland, you are leading the 
international tournament at 
Szcsawno-Zdroj 1950. and 
today's opponent is Aria- 
mowski. a local master. You 
are sure you can beat him, 
but there's a problem. Your 
favourite offboard game is 
tennis, and you have found a 
good partner who has a 
court booked. 


li 41111 

1 . . 


A AAA AAA 

n n 


Paul Mendelson 


It would be really conve- 
nient to dispose of comrade 
Arlamowski as quickly as 
possible, but he has de- 
fended your 1 e4 with fee 
dour Caro-Kann l._c6 2 Nc3 
d5 3 N/3 dxe-J 4 Nxe4 Nd7 
and is prepared for hours of 
trench warfare in his bid for 
a draw and half a point 
An idea comes to mind, a 
trap which Alekhine once 
used to defeat four oppo- 
nents in consultation. You 


make your next turn after 
plenty of thought, to give 
the Pole the impression of 
considering strategy several 
moves deep. Axlamowski 
replies quickly, and a short 
time later you have changed 
into whites and are knock- 
ing up on court with your 
partner. What happened in 
the chess game? 

Solution, Back Page 
Keres v Arlamowski is fea- 
tured In J02 Chess Opening 
Traps by Steve Giddins 
(Gambit. £10.99) a collection 
of snares from modern tour- 
naments. it’s probably the 
best book of its type in print, 
with up-to-date tricks which 
have caught out several mas- 
ters and experts. Though too 
advanced for novices, it's 
excellent for anyone who 
plays at club and weekend 
tournament level upwards. 
And Keres? He spent eight 
hours on the tennis court 
that afternoon, and was so 
stiff and exhausted next day 
feat he lost to another Pole. 

* Last week's Mind Sports 
Olympiad had a variety of 
chess events at fast time lim- 
its, a problem-solving con- 
test and other games where 
ex-chessplayers did well. GM 
Stuart Conquest won the top 
prize, a British Airways 
round-the-world ticket 


Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 

Don’t wait to be laughed out of office 

The naked dance should not disqualify him. But Clinton is being undermined by ridicule. It is time he resigned 



I t was at dinner in a cottage 
is the Cotswolds, Old 
England's precious rural 
retreat, that I first heard 
about the little naked- dance. The 
respectable lady on my right told 
the story, smiling , she’d read it 
in a paper, she couldn't remem- 
ber which. 

The danseuse “started Clinton 
off", my fellow-guest newly a 
grandmother, informed the 
assembled diners. The president 
enraptured by Monica Lewin- 
sky's choreography, completed 
for himself what she ha d begun. 
In the Cotswold version, no men- 
tion was made of an inappropri- 
ately placed cigar, although a 
large ersatz Havana appears in 
many retellings of the tale. 

To my way of thinking the 
above pastiche should not weigh 
against Mr Clinton, although if it 


is verified it certainly wilL 
Watching someone prance about 
in the nude should not be a dis- 
qualification for office- 

It could even be beneficial. 
Kjell Magne Bondevik could 
have been cheered up by a little 
nafcod dance. The prime Tnfnig+pr 
of Norway might then have been 
less depressed; he might not 
have felt obliged to take a week's 
sick leave. 

The difficulty for the president 
is that such stories, accurate or 
not, are being Infiltrated into our 
minds. T.ifrfr my dining compan- 
ion, we are all receivers of titil- 
lating newsbites sold to us by 
sanctimonious, finger-wagging, 
prurient hypocrites in the US 
media. 

Not all of them are drunks, 
liars or adulterers, but we can be 
certain that some are. This pow- 


erful crew has Implanted tiny 
videos in oar skulls. The alien 
devices constantly replay the 
cigar scene, or the undressed 
shimmy clip, or both. 

We should be focusing on Mr 
Clinton's unpromising visit to 
Russia, his significant contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace in 
Ireland, his dubious bombing of 
Kha rtoum, his imperfect stew- 
ardship of the superpower upon 
which we all depend. Tnstpwrt , we 
are invited to picture him as a 
failed sperm donor. 

We know the unhappy result. 
His presidency is dying of ridi- 
cule. What beats me is why this 
should be so. Perhaps one reason 
Is that the Comeback Kid is run- 
ning out of time. Halfway 
through his second term every 
president becomes a l»me duck. 
Mr Clinton would be approach- 


ing that point soon even if his 
personal life bad been without 
any perceived flaws. Now he is 
prematurely lamed. 

-Even if he stays the distance 
he will be out of tbe White 
House before our memories 
begin to fade. When they do, it 
will be too late. You may recall 
the tapes said to be of telephone 
conversations between tbe 
Prince of Wales and Camiria Par- 
ker Bowles. They contained sen- 
timents appropriate to a love 
affair. Widely published, they 
were the cause of much snigger- 
ing. That was nearly six years 
ago. Today, Prince Charles no 
longer looks ridiculous. 

Nor does Jimmy Carter, 
although the former president 
once famously confessed that he 
had committed adultery in his 
heart many times. “This is some- 


thing that. God recognises 1 will 
do." he told Playboy magazine in 
1976. “...and God forgives me 
for it." Mr Carter was much 
mocked at the time. 

Unbelievers might concede the 
truth in the Carter view of 
nature. Humans are genetically 
programmed to entertain and. 
where possible, live out fantasies 
about the opposite sex - always 
excepting, of course, you and me. 

The English were well aware 
of the promiscuous adventures 
of an earlier, 18 th century. 
Prince or Wales. Many salacious 
details were rehearsed. The 
“voluptuary" was attacked in 
James GiUray's savage carica- 
tures. The Crown survived. 

The French, as we know, are 
sophisticated about such mat- 
ters. The late president Mitter- 
rand sat comfortably in his sltin. 


despite being the father of a 
child by his mistress. 

All very well, you may say, but 
what about the lies? Tbe presi- 
dent has admitted that he pre- 
varicated about his relationship 
with Miss Lewinski. So? In most 
circumstances, it is far better to 
ldss and not tell, or even to cam- 
ouflage one's inappropriate cud- 
dles. than to sell the story to the 
highest bidder. If the original 
deed is Mr Clinton's private busi- 
ness, there is no affront to the 
state in his ineffective attempts 
to keep it quiet. 

It would be quite different if 
the allegations against him of 
corrupt financial practices - as 
in the Whitewater affair - were 
proven, or if be were to be found 
guilty of abusing bis office for 
personal or political gain. At 
present he stands condemned as 


a serial liar, which is another 
way of saying that he is a suc- 
cessful politician, a bearer of 
heavy responsibilities. 

Having said all that. I must 
concede the central argument in 
favour of a Clinton abdication. 
Until now a consistent propo- 
nent of his staving on regardless, 
1 have turned. 

For no one's authority can 
long survive sustained ridicule. 
This is true even when the object 
of derision is blameless. The late 
Harold Macmillan was driven to 
resign from No 10 Downing 
Street after one of his ministers 
slept with a prostitute and lied 
to Parliament about It. The 
prime minister affected to be an 
innocent, unaware of the goings- 
on around him. He was laughed 
out of office. 

joe.rogalyw'jLcom 


Lunch with the FT 

Avoiding 
poison 
on your 
plate 

Richard Lacey chews the cud 
with Christian Tyler 


R ichard Lacey is 
probably the last 
person you would 
want to take out 
to lunch. 

For he is the scientist who 
warned against precooked 
meals and microwave ovens, 
who raised the alarm about 
listeria and salmonella, and 
who predicted that mad cow 
disease would jump from 
cattle to people, and kill 
them. 

As if that were not 
enough, the eminent food 
safety fanatic has called his 
latest book Poison on a Plaie 
(Metro. £12J9). 

But tbe news is not all 
bad. In his epilogue, Lacey 
forecasts that in about 20 
years, supermarkets will 
have declined and the high 
street butcher, baker and 
greengrocer will have 
revived. 

The Cassandra of the 
Kitchen certainly lived up to 
his reputation when we had 
lunch last week. 

We met for -drinks on the 
terrace of Pool Court, a 
Mich elm-starred restaurant 
on the River Aire in Leeds, 
the city where, until his 
recent retirement. Lacey was 
professor of microbiology. 
This was once a derelict and 
dangerous area; I had 
scarcely finished admiring 
the redevelopment around 
us and the sparkling stream 
rushing beneath our feet 
when Lacey observed that 
farther upriver “they" were 
still tipping “faecal matter" 
into iL 

The professor was wearing 
a red tie emblazoned with 
blue-black cows’ heads. He 
got it from Texas, he told 
me. where beef ranchers 
sued the TV chat show 
queen Oprah Winfrey for 
saying on air she would 


never touch another ham- 
burger. Lacey supplied 
expert testimony on her 
behalf, which helped her win 
the first round. 

Over his glass of Pimm’s, 
Lacey told me that Pool 
Court was his favourite res- 
taurant But it soon became 
clear he was not going to 
make life easy for them. 

When 1 suggested the 
salmon, for example, he pul- 
led a face and gave me a 
short lecture on the perils of 
fish fanning. Finally, we 
agreed on crabmeat "served 
two ways” as starters; to fol- 
low, he chose lamb and I 
went for sweetbreads. I 
should have known better. 

“Do you know what they 
are?" the professor asked 
instantly. 

“I’m not sure,” I said. 
“Some part of the stomach, I 
think. Anyway, I love them, 
so I don't really mind what 
they are.” 

“They’ve been banned.” 
came the lugubrious reply. 
"Apart, that is, those from 
very young animals.” 

“Oh, really? Does that 
mean 1 should leave them?” 

“I don't know. It depends 
where they come from.” 

We asked the waiter, who 
said cheekily: “Now you’re 
asking. 1 will find out.” 

He disappeared. The pro- 
fessor explained that sweet- 
breads are the pancreas, or 
thymus, of the animal, 
adding: "I’m very mean, 
aren't IT 

“I can take it.” 1 said. In 
fact, by this stage I was 
more concerned that the res- 
taurant would take offence. 
But when the manager 
appeared, he was smiling. 
“Sir, the sweetbreads. They 
are Dutch. 1$ that good?” 

“Er, yes. It’s better.” 
replied the professor. 



Rtetan) Lacey: *My advice tor those going abroad is to cbfc* weak fermented drinks or spailcflng bottled water’ 


Lacey can be abrupt and 
indistinct, and seems some- 
times reluctant to look one 
in the eye. With his crum- 
pled trousers and straggly 
grey hair, be could easily be 
taken for tbe absent-minded 
professor of popular imagi- 
nation. He has been called 
worse things, among them 
“maverick", "extremist” and 
“scaremonger". 

When I remarked on the 
big Tetley’s brewery we 
could see across the river, 
Lacey began telling me that 
other brewers had started 
making bitter with imported 
hops (Tetley's uses English 
hop pellets), which was why 
their ales had less flavour 
and why so many people had 
switched to lager. 

Why is be so outspoken? 
The answer to that question 
is complicated. Partly it is 
bis demanding nature, 
partly his t raining as both a 
medical doctor and a 
research scientist, partly his 
dismay at the insouciance of 
the authorities, partly his 


love of good food. “Bad qual- 
ity and danger go hand in 
hand," he said. “That’s why 
I wanted you to eat here." 

It surprised me to learn 
that be eats out regularly, 
and used to write a food col- 
umn for the Yorkshire Even- 
ing Post 

“That’s courageous of 
you," I said. 

“Well. I always check the 
kitchens.” 

“How do you mean?" 

“Go and have a look." 

“But what do you look 
for?” 

“The most important thing 
is the number of staff. It’s a 
sign that the food is fresh. 
And the fewer microwaves 
the better. They have two 
small ones here, but even 
the best restaurants have to 
use them for certain compo- 
nents." 

"You haven’t checked this 
kitchen, have you?” 

“Yes I have. Just done it.” 

We went inside and found 
our table. The place was 
quiet Bat there was to be no 


peace yet. Offered mineral 
water, which was all he 
wanted to drink, Lacey 
insisted on the fizzy variety. 

He said a survey done by 
his laboratory had showed 
there were more bacteria in 


When I 
suggested 
salmon, he 
pulled a face 
and gave me 
a lecture on 
the perils of 
fish farming 


bottled still water than in 
tap water, whereas the car- 
bon dioxide in sparkling 
water generated an acid 
which killed them off "So 
my advice for those going 
abroad is to drink weak fer- 
mented drinks or sparkling 


bottled water." he con- 
cluded. I wondered how this 
would go down with the 
Evian company, whose 
health award the professor 
won in 1989. 

Lacey sees himself as a 
reluctant crusader, shocked 
into action against cynical 
politicians, lying civil ser- 
vants. cowardly fellow scien- 
tists and sensation-hungry 
reporters. In 1990, he 
famously warned a parlia- 
mentary committee that 
bovine spongiform encepha- 
lopathy (BSE) could jump 
species, with the words “if 
our worst fears are realised 
we could virtually lose a 
generation of people”. 

He seems to have been 
right about the species jump, 
but not (yet) about the num- 
bers. A new variant of the 
deadly Creutzfeld-Jakob dis- 
ease has struck down at 
least two dozen people in 
Britain. Lacey now thinks 
the rate of infection from 
cattle will be lower than 
expected (it has been found 


that only about a third of the 
population is genetically sus- 
ceptible) but that the rate of 
subsequent transmission 
will be higher. 

Tbe price of becoming the 
media's favourite expert on 
food safety, he said, was that 
he was only quoted these 
days when he was preaching 
Armageddon. “There are 
many pseudo-scares, like the 
one recently about milk. But 
when 1 said there was no 
problem, the item was cut 
from the broadcast.” 

1 asked him how his wife 
and daughters bad coped 
with the notoriety. 

“I think 'notoriety' is a bit 
strong,” he said. His wife 
had been upset when the 
farmers became aggressive. 
Their gates were removed, 
there were graffiti, and one 
winter an unfriendly neigh- 
bour in a bulldozer dumped 
a 15ft -high pile of snow in 
the drive. “Fortunately, he 
didn’t realise we had 
another exit' 1 he said. But 
now the farmers were com- 


ing to him for advice. 

As for himself, he admit- 
ted to some after-effects. 
"I’ve become a bit anti-so- 
cial. Non-communicative. 
I’ve always tended that way, 
anyway." 

“Perhaps you were a bit 
naive,” 1 said. 

“Maybe. But if 1 hadn’t 
been naive maybe I wouldn’t 
have got angry. So if that is 
the case, it’s something to be 
proud of. Because 1 wasn't 
born cynical, I became cyni- 
cal" 

“What do you eat for a 
real treat?" 

"Scrambled eggs on fried 
bread. Very bad for you," he 
said cheerfully. 

Food faddism is a bore, I 
reflected as I paid the bill 
perhaps its only merit is that 
it proves how spoilt we are, 
that we are living in a soci- 
ety of unparalleled peace, 
prosperity and good health. 

On the other hand, if Prof 
Lacey is right. I - like a lot 
of other people - will have 
to eat my words. 


Dispatches 

Wails of an endangered species 

Hunters in Norway fear for their livelihoods if a further moratorium is imposed. Tim Burt reports 


T he elderly vessel drifting 
silently on Vestijorden 
does not look much of a 
killing machine. In 
places, the Nybraena’s paintwork 
is streaked with rust and the 
wooden deck is scarred from Arc- 
tic winters chasing cod. 

But when the winds ease and a 
weak summer sun rises over 
• Lofoten, the necklace of islands 
off northern Norway, the crew of 
tbe Nybraena turn their atten- 
tion from North Atlantic fish 
' stocks to larger prey - whales. 
For two months this summer, 
the Nybraena and more than 20 
* other fishing boats have left the 
1 rugged shelter of Lofoten primed 
with grenade-tipped harpoons 
and powerful winches - capable 
of hauling mammals the size, of a 
■ truck on to a floating carvery, 

’ it is a painstaking business. 
Jon Odin Olavsen, joint owner of 
the ssft vessel, says the most 
important tool of the trade has 
not changed since he started 
whaling in 1958. "You cannot use 
electronic instruments or sonar 
- to find whales - tbe sound waves 
frighten them - you must rely on 
your eyes." 

The five-man crew on his boat, 
including his brother, son and 
son-in-law, take turns to scan the 
ocean for signs of minke whales 
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breaking the surface. The mam- 
mals, the smallest of the baleen 
whale family, are hard to spot, 
and members of the Olavsen fern- 
fly each spend up to six hours in 
the crow’s nest - more often than 
not without success. 

Fifteen times this summer, 
however, their vigilance has been 
rewarded. 

Cutting the engines, the 
.Nybraena floats stealthily across 
a calm bay the colour of gun- 
metal It is perhaps no more than 
200 m to the shore, where the 
steep mnirnfariim of Lofoten rise 
up like granite meringue 
whipped into peaks. 

' ’ The hunt is made easier by the 
natural curiosity of the minke, 
which mostly swim alone or in 
groups of three or four. Unaware 
-of the danger, they often swim up 
to the boat, sometimes nudging it 
gently. 

“We go Very slowly so as not to 
scare than" says Olavsen. "The 


best way is to shoot from side-on 
to hit the breast The back is too 
thick." 

As tbe boat idles gently, the 
crewman at the harpoon fires. 
The rapport echoes off Retoebrin- 
gen - the mountain nicknamed 
"the chest” - which dominates 
the skyline above the fishing vil- 
lage of Reine. The harpoon 
snakes out wildly and the gre- 
nade’s penthrite explosive deto- 
nates about 40cm into the 
whale’s side. 

“It is really a shock grenade 
and usually it kills them immedi- 
ately." says Olavsen. who also 
runs a whalemeat and fish- 
processing factory on the islands. 
“If tiie animal is still moving, you 
haul it first into the boat and 
then use a rifle into the brain.” 

Once on board, carcasses 
weighing up to right tonnes are 
carved into chunks and the meat 
left to cool on deck for 24 hoars 
before being stored in the hold. 

<? 


This summer, Norwegian whal- 
ers have been awarded govern- 
ment quotas to “harvest” 671 
minke whales. When the country 
resumed commercial whaling in 
the face of concerted interna- 
tional opposition five years ago. 
the first quota was 296. 

A ppalled by the trade, 
some environmentalists 
decided to take matters 
into their own hands, 
attacking whaling stations and 
attempting to sink vessels - 
a mong them the Nybraena. That 
forced some boat owners to take 
out war insurance and describe 
themselves as terrorist victims. 

With some justification, envi- 
ronmental groups scoff at such 
claims, pointing out that the only 
real victims are tbe whales. 

In spite of such criticism, Lofo- 
ten's whalers remain dissatisfied 
with tbe quotas and do not seem 
to have much time for the Inter- 


national Whaling Commission, 
the United Nations body charged 
with regulating the industry. 

“We cannot understand the 
love of whales, they are no differ- 
ent from cattle for us and we are 
simply farming the sea,” says 
Sivert Sivertsen, a retired whaler 
in Reine, tbe 400-strong commu- 
nity cut off for weeks at a time 
during the avalanche seaso n . 

The obduracy of the islanders 
reflects a more serious deadlock 
over the future of commercial 
whaling. For several years, the 
co mm issi on’s agenda has been 
affected by countries opposed to 
any resumption of the whaling - 
led by the UK, US. Australia and 
New Zealand - while Norway 
and Japan have chosen to ignore 
the moratorium on hunting or 
maintain their catches are for sci- 
entific purposes. 

Some scientists now believe 
that stocks of minke whales - 
which were never pushed to the 
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brink of extinction - have 
reached about 100,000 and can 
sustain a limited harvest each 
year. But international pressure 
groups remain implacably 
opposed to the cull arguing that 
whales are intelligent marine 
mammals, which should be pro- 
tected and granted sanctuary. 

For the past year. Michael 
Canny, the Irish president of the 
commission, has been seeking a 
compromise that would allow 
tightly regulated catches in 
coastal waters - providing the 
meat is only for local consump- 
tion - while imposing a compre- 
hensive ban on exports and hunt- 
ing in international waters. 

So far. most NGOs and whaling 
groups remain opposed to the 
plan. Anti-whalers argue it would 
sanction an immoral trade, while 
the whalers claim the proposed 
restrictions threaten their sum- 
mer livelihood. 

Tbe Norwegian government. 


which regulates the country's 
whaling industry, fears that fail- 
ure to agree a deal could lead to 
the breakdown of the commis- 
sion. “Either there will be a com- 
promise which we can live with, 
or the FWC will whither away," 
says a government spokesman in 
Oslo. “I cannot see a situation 
where things continue as before.” 

More than 1,000km to the 
north, the Lofoten islanders say 
they will campaign bard to pro- 
tect their way of life. Jan Odin 
Olavsen, who is also local chair- 
man of High North Alliance - a 
pressure group representing 
whalers - fears a total ban would 
lead to increased unemployment 
and an exodus of the already 
sparse population. 

Surveying the hooks and grap- 
pling tools at his family whale- 
meat factory, he says; “You don't 
get rich in whaling but it is 
important to this community. 
Everyone has got us wrong; we 
don’t want to destroy whale 
stocks - that would be crazy - 
we want to preserve hunting for 
the next generation.” 

If the commission can achieve 
a compromise, he should get his 
way. But at present, a resolution 
to one of the world's longest-run- 
ning environmental disputes 
looks far from certain. 
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Art, business and 
immortality: 
Damien Hirst 
talks to 
Peter Aspden 
about his work, 
his restaurant 
and his 
forthcoming 
limited edition 
book project 


D amien Hirst's office 
lies in the middle of 
Bloomsbury, the 
merest graze of an 
unfortunate sheep 
away from the British Museum. 

His own viciously controversial 
art has few obvious reference 
points in that temple of high cul- 
ture; yet the scene that greeted 
me insiflg big elegant headquar- 
ters, called Science, was not 
Tmirkp a frieze: Hirst in 

semi-recline on a voluminous 
sofa, propped on one elbow, sur- 
rounded by chums, all of them 
seemingly oblivious to the intru- 
sion. 

The artist stood up and started 
playfully to peel the T-shirt off a 
complldt friend. If the desired 
effect was a touch of fin-de-mil- 
lennium decadence in *>ip heart 
of the city, they were making a 
spirited start But that was as 
raunchy as it got. We were 
swiftly down to business. And 
what spectacular rewards lie 
behind that particular word in 
the Hirst universe these days. 

[first’s latest venture into the 
opaque waters of art and com- 
merce is a Elm publishing proj- 
ect in conjunction with the Scot- 
tish publisher Canongate Books. 
The artist has designed a limitpd 
edition version of Robert Sab- 
bag’s 1976 cult classic SnowbUnd, 
the engrossing, wittily told tale 
of American mrerina HpflTw Zach- 
ary Swan, which has been out of 
print for several years. 

So Ear. so respectable- 
But there is an inevitable twist 
of contention about Hirst’s 
design: the book is bound in a 
mirror inside it is a mock 
credit card bookmark; and cut 
into the pages is a bole contain- 
ing a roBed-up $100 bill. All you 
need, in other words, for a suc- 
cessful communion with the 
white powder. 

Canongate is producing 1,000 
copies of the book, and selling 
them at £1,000 each. Several hun- 
dred are already accounted for. It 
would be a big surprise if Canon- 
gate publisher Jamie Byng had 
many left on his hands after the 
book's launch later this month. 
As he said drily: “It 1 b the kind of 
thing that will go down wen in 
the movie world." Not to mention 
becoming an essential fashion 
accessary far the drug d e al e r. 

Hirst was equally excited. “I 
love the book. It is a great story." 

His involvement was fortu- 
itous. Byng mentioned to a 
mutual friend he was publishing 
the book; [first knew the work, 
had been looking for a copy, and 
instantly offered to design the 
jacket. From there sprang the 
idea of the limited edition. Hirst’s 
Inspiration for the design came 
from Agatha Christie. T loved 
the old idea of the gun being hid- 
den inside a book." Hence the 
$100 bills (each of which will be 
numbered) slotted into the text 
Zachary Swan is very much a 
hero in Sabbag’s book- He wor- 
ries touchingly about his opera- 
tives being caught, be refuses to 
deal in "bad" drugs such as her- 
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i Huge design for ‘Snowfafind* - mfrror jacket, mock credrt card, hidden $100 bfl - wss partly mepred by the Agatha Christie mysteries 


A book, to judge by its cover 


oin. he outsmarts the law with 
gleef ul regularity. Cocaine itself 
is presented as a cool substance, 
one that "reinforces all those 
character q ualities that have 
come to be admired as truly 
American: initiative, drive, opti- 
mism.” This was a portrait of the 
drug dealer as romantic outlaw. 
Is that what appealed to Hirst? 

“I don’t think it says that 
cocaine is cool. If it did, I 
wouldn't have done it In a way, 
it’s not about cocaine. It’s about 
crime being creative, if it’s done 
welL" 

But surely his design was, at 
the very least, inviting purchas- 
ers to partake of a Class A drug? 
He was, after all, supplying the 
foil kit? 

“But everyone’s got a credit 
card and a banknote in their 
pockets. You don’t have to pay 
£t000 to get the foil kit If any- 
thing, I’m putting people off 
because my kit costs a thousand 
quid. I'll bet you thousands of 
pounds that no one ever uses the 
book to take drugs." 

It was a bet I might have taken 
but unfortunately Hirst contin- 
ued without pause. "It is going to 
be film-wrapped, it will be treated 
as an art work. It’ll be Don’t you 
do drugs on my Damien Hirst 
book! Go to the bathroom and 
use the minor in there.’ " 

Is that what he wanted? 

“No, I think it would be good if 


people used It. But it’s also a 
humorous thing - is it a book, a 
work of art, a ’Damien Hirst 1 ?” 

The Snowblind project is an 
example of the way in which 
Hirst’s work has diversified 
recently: he has famously gone 
into the London restaurant busi- 
ness. providing the designs for 
his Netting Hill eaterle, Phar- 
macy, which is soon to be floated 
on the stock exchange, and set 
up a record label, Turtleneck, 
which released the commercially 
successful but hardly distin- 
guished World Cup song “Vinda- 
loo” by Fat Les. 

Did he see these ventures as a 
logical progression in his contro- 
versial career? “I don’t know. I 
fed as confused as I was on my 
first day at art school and I've 
just realised that’s great People 
say I have made it, and I'm think- 
ing ‘Am I a genius or is the art 
world a pile of shit?’ And it is the 
art world which Is a pile of shit" 

There seemed to be some disaf- 
fection here. Hirst went Into 
something of a rant “Have you 
ever tried to buy anything in an 
art gallery? You can’t even find 
out how much things cost You 
go In and it is all ’Who are you? 
You can't afford it* Imagine if 
that happened in a McDonald's. 

"Art is popular right now. But 
it has gone outside the galleries. 
It's not about dead artists any 
more.” 


Was be thpn consciously creat- 
ing a Damien Hirst brand? He 
winced at the suggestion. "With 
the label, we just want to have a 
laugh. Artists have always 
wanted to be pop stars and pop 
stars have always wanted to be 
artists, but that’s dumb because 
it is all art Where they meet in 


‘Fin a lunatic. 
If you take a 
risk and it pays 
off, people say 
you’re a 
genius. But 
you’re not 
- you’re mad' 


the middle, that's where it makes 
sense. It feels right" 

And the restaurants? "I just 
like making great places to be in. 
I love walking into a room and 
people are just eating dinner and 
enjoying themselves. It is hard to 
keep an installation or an exhibi- 
tion In one place for more than 
four weeks. But this is going to 
be around for a lot longer than I 
am. Somebody came up to me at 
Pharmacy and said 'What's it all 
about then?* and It was an abso- 


lute joy for me to say ‘Shut up 
and eat your fucking dinner’." 

So he found the art world pre- 
tentious? "Ait is about art and 
the art world is about making 
money. You should he able to get 
Damien Hirsts and Picassos at 
Harrods. But the artists should 
produce- more and than au ar yn f K * * 
could have what they wanted." 

But just a second: wasn't £1,000 
a lot to pay to a book? And was 
he not producing a limited edi- 
tion? “But that is quite a special 
thing. It is worth what people 
pay for it It is the right price, rd 
pay it" 

How about the infamous medi- 
cine cabinet, which sold for 
£188.500 at auction earlier this 
year? 

"Amazing isn’t it? People kept 
coming up to congratulate me. 
but I had sold it for £600." 

Wasn't its eventual price just 
silly money? 

"Everything is worth what 
people are prepared to pay for it 
There is no such, thing as a sQIy 
price. It is a very serious price, if 
people pay that kind of money - 
for it." 

Critics talked of Hirst’s market- 
ing genius as much as his artistic 
merit Did that annoy him? 

“But I don’t know anything 
about marketing. I*m a lunatic. 
Once you take the risk and it 
pays off, people say you're a 
genius, but you’re not you’re a 


mad person. You can’t go to the 
bank manag er and say 1 know I 
am overdrawn but don’t worry, 
Fve got foe brilliant idea of put- 
ting a lobster on a telephone’. I 
don’t believe in genius, I believe 
in freedom. And if you don't let- 
money ruin your life, you can 
have freedom. 

"You can have a 160ft yacht 
and park it but there is always 
someone with a 161ft yacht who 
will park next to you. I have a 
house In Devon. It Is my home, it 
is great. I’m not into 160ft 
yachts." 

But being such a hot name, 
was it not sometimes a tempta- 
tion to . . . 

“To do what?” Hirst bristled. 

To produce anything, knowing 
it would sell to a huge price? 

This touched a nerve. “But 
why would I bother? You work 
your bollocks off, why would you 
suddenly have the overwhelming 
urge to start selling shit? I can 
sell anything, but why would I 
want to? I sell art I could go out 
there right now and get a skip 
and sign it. But why would I 
want to do that when I am doing 
this? 

"And if I did sign that skip, 
maybe it would be a good idea? 
Maybe 1 should. But why. would I 
suddenly have an overwhelming 
urge to rip people off? 

“I have an overwhelming urge 
to make great places to be in, to 


brighten people’s lives up.” 

But didn't people just get a 
buzz from malting money? 

"Getting a bus from making 
money is art, ripping people off is 
not" 

My head was now spinning 
from Hirst’s engaging mix of con- 
tradictions,' non-sequiturs and 
wilful polemlcising. He talks in 
short, staccato bursts, with no 
little passion. 

But at the end of our conversa- 
tion, his voice softened and he 
said something quite touching: "I 
am doing what Rembrandt would 
have been doing if he had been 
alive today. I am not inventing 
anything, I am just following. 
Conceptual art is a serious thing, 
part of the history of art. It is 
everywhere, everyone's using it 
And artists are still getting all 
the crap for It" 

He then introduced me for- 
mally to the contents of his 
office: eight Andy Warhol silk 
screen paintings of an electric 
chair, an 18th century cast of a 
horse's leg. R seemed to cheer 
him up. “Hove art," he suddenly 
declared, swivelling on his bright 
red dentist’s chair. ’That man is 
dead,” he said pointing to the 
Warhols, “but his work is still 
here." 

Could Damian, [first, the artist 
obsessed by death and decay, 
finally be developing a healthy 
interest in immortality? 
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T he park warden patted 
my dog nervously. 

He was a very young 
man, and he stood 
beside a very small car. It was an 
agreeable little car, but it failed 
to give him the four-wheel-drive 
machismo he had evidently 
hoped to when he applied for the 
job. 

“Now what breed of (tog would 
he be, six?" 

He was hoping the hound 
wouldn't turn out to be a pltbufi. 
Like most people, he would not 
have recognised a pitbull if he 
had tripped over one, but he 
knew it ranked second only to a 
piranha for ferocity. 

I have to confess there have 
been moments when I have my 
own doubts about the dog’s 
lineage. She was picked up as a 
stray three years ago and I have 
always wondered why such an 
affectionate handsome 
animal was dumped. Perhaps she 
had eaten a child or two. Perhaps 
lam next. 

I shared none of this with the 
hesitant warden. He was now 
smiling in terror as my dog 
pushed past him and clambered 
into his car, bulking large in foe 
back seat and daring anyone to 
remove her. 

“It’s just that we have some 
new laws relating to dogs, sir," 
the warden went on manfully, 
pulling out a sheet of paper. “I 
was wondering if you’d seen 
them?" 

This can’t have been easy for 
him. I was sporting foe surly 
unshaven look that most owners 
of big dogs assume when 
approached by people in 
authority. Behind him, my 
slavering hound had blocked his 
only means of escape. And here 


The warp and woof 
of dog-owning 

Capering canines are not life’s only risks, says Tim Griggs 


he was, having to hand me the 
latest list of anti-dog regulations. 

For the record, this is what 
they said. An owner Is liable if 
bis or her dog is allowed off the 
leash in a public {dace, if the dog 
defecates, if it “rep ea tedly 
threatens” anyone, if it goes near 
a children’s playground, if it 
enters a place where food Is 
prepared. And so on. 

And it’s all perfectly 
reasonable. Dogs are a nuisance. 

I know mine Is. She has 
traumatised the postman so 
deeply that we pay for aPO Box 
number so that he doesn't have 
to come near the house {although 
I believe he still has nightmares 
about if). 

She occasionally beats up other 
people’s dogs. She loves small 
children so abjectly that she wifi 
flatten them with foe weight of 
her affection. She is the only dog 
I have ever known who will hot 
only chase cats, but actually 
devour them. She is probably 
everything that most people 
object to: boisterous. Ill-trained 
and thoroughly stupid. 

But there is another factor. The 
risk factor. 

Risk is natural. It is the 
downside of all human activities. 
While we are all entitled to 
expect that any risk should be 
small and kept that way, we 



enter some very shady areas 
indeed if we try to reduce it to 
zero, and especially if we try to 
do so by legislation. 

Scuba diving is dangerous; 
driving is dangerous; being a 
pedestrian is even more 
dangerous. But these activities 
are not banned. Nor should they 
be. 

The fact is that we accept 
natural risk without question In 
a great many areas of our lives: 
in every sport, on every Journey 


we undertake, in every encounter 
with a stranger. We do not and 
cannot expect to escape it 
entirely. Even to attempt to 
eliminate it can reduce life to an 
absurdity. Taken to its extremes 
it amounts to aland of paranoia 
and skews our attitudes towards 
what we are prepared to consider 
“normal" standards of behaviour. 

People have grown bo neurotic 
about child abuse, for example, 
that it would be a brave man 
indeed who would take a lost 


little boy Into his arms while the 
child's parents are being sought 
Or a brave teacher, we are now 
told, who rubs sun protection 
cream on to a young pupil’s legs. 
Perhaps that does prevent the 
occasional awful crime; it also 
means that a great many acts of 
simple kindness can no longer be 
offered or accepted. 

At least people where I live can 
now feel safe in the knowledge 
that we have laws in place to say 
you can prosecute a man whose 
attack-trained rottweilers tear 
your leg off when you’re out for a 
Jog. 

But what we also have isa law 
which prohibits a 10-year-old boy 
from going to the park and 
playing with the family labrador. 
The price of eradicating risk is 
high. 

Not long after my encounter 
with foe warden, I met an elderly 
German woman with an arthritic 
spaniel, down by the riverside. 
We both became felons by fatting 
our dogs off the leash. I threw a 
ball for mine way out into the’ 
water, at which the old lady 
gasped in horror. 

“You schould nott throw it zo • 
far,” she lectured me sternly. 
“There are Kurrents." She 
pointed to the big enamel sign ' 
which warns people of just that 

"I know." I replied, "but my 
dog cant read." 

She was shocked. “But you 
must tell her!" she commanded. 

I was stuck for an answer to 
this withering logic, and as 1 
hesitated, the old lady caught 
right of my hound, thraghtpg 
through the bright water, crazy 
with joy and life and freedom. 

• "Ah, but then,” she 
almost enviously, “vott is life 
without risk7" 
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V ietnam. The word Is 
loaded with imagery: 
blade and white photo- 
graphs or napalm vic- 
tims. US marines escaping by 
helicopter from the rooftops of 
Saigon, farmers ploughing in 
lush green paddy fields, conical 
bamboo hats and French films 
bathed In the soft focus of Imfo- 
chine.. 

The ' problem with most of 
these images is that they have 
very little to do with the face of 
modem Vietnam, as »»<« ground- 
breaking book explains. In a con- 
vincing blend of colourful report- 
age and trenchant analysis, Rob- 
ert Templer blows away the 
myths that have misinformed 
the world, about this deeply trou- 
bled country far too long. 

Drawing on his three years in 
Hanoi as a correspondent for the 
French news agency Agence- 
France Press e, be exposes the 
gritty reality of Vie tnam today — 
a country whose political leader- 
ship has lost direction as it 
struggles to come to terms with 
the post-Soviet world order and 
where the promise of Vietnam as 
the next Asian “‘tiger" has been 
dashed on Hanoi's incompetence 
and the false hopes of the out- 
side world. 

Templer has a credible per- 
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S ome descriptions 
aren't, as the; say, 
box-office boffo. 
Meryle Secrest 
fights shy of call- 
ing Stephen Sondheim a 
political artist, a verdict 
which would be a guarantee 
of social and cultural ostra- 
cism in the US. Yet this is 
very much the kind of com- 
poser she describes, and it is 
a conclusion that may be 
more easily decoded on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The key thing about Sond- 
heim is not that he rein- 
vented the musical. There is 
a cautious consensus that 
. t^Gypsy!, Follies and Sweeney 
Todrf were painful break- 
throughs in Broadway's 
emergence from adolescence, 
but more important is that 
Sondheim has consistently 
dramatised the decline and 
the cultural irrelevance of 
the very form he is trans- 
forming. 

Secrest quotes him as hop- 
ing that ooe day he may still 
enjoy a smash hit, but the 
logic of Sondheim's imagina- 
tion is too alien and unsettl- 
ing for easy consumption. 
Shows about madness and 
murder, alcoholism and 
alienation, about the after- 
lives of presidential assas: 
sins, or about the pointillist 
painter Georges Seurat are 
not easily squeezed between 
cocktails and dinner and 
have been notoriously slow 
a to “play": and Assassins 
. V opening during the Gulf War 
did it no favours. 

There is a musical dimen- 
sion to this as well. Sond- 
heim is not an easy com- 
poser to absorb. He has 
always rejected the sugges- 
tion that his melodies are 
not hummable, but they are 
irreducible and almost 
always very precisely 
located in the performance 
dynamics. Sondheim has 
spoken of unexpected occa- 
sions where a seemingly 
awkward song has simply 
"worked", even though the 
performer is not a big star. 
Sondheim songs have only 
slowly been taken up as rep- 
ertory pieces or jazz stan- 
dards. Only the unrepresen- 
tative "Send In The Clowns", 
deliberately clipped and dis- 
cursive to match Glynis 
Johns's light, non-sustaining 
voice, is universally known, 
and it is usually misrepre- 
sented. Even so. and ironi- 
cally. it has been anthology 
shows like Side by Side by 
'■Sondheim rather than his 
dark, ambiguous musicals 
which have cemented his 
reputation. 

There are personal reasons 
for Sondheim's strange air of 
displacement and solipsism, 
even in a form as collabora- 
tive as musical theatre. He 
was the child of selfish par- 
ents, his father indulgently, 
his mother more ruthlessly 
so. Their marriage was little 
more than a business deal, 
providing Herbert with a tal- 
ented designer and Foxy 
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The truth behind the image 

The world has been misinformed about Vietnam for too long, writes Jeremy Grant 


spective. He was lucky enough to 
have been based in Vietnam In 
the early 1990s. just as the coun- 
try was emerging from under the 
dust sheets of Soviet dominance, 
economic deprivation and Cold 
War hostility in Asia. 

The last time foreign reporters 
has been based in Vietnam was 
before 1975, when they covered 
the war from Saigon, capital of 
the former South Vietnam. Until 
recently, covering Vietnam 
meant parachuting in and sub- 
mitting to tightly chaperoned 
tours that rarely left anything 
more than a skin-deep Impres- 
sion. Hanoi was happy to let 
report e rs dwell on past tragedies 
rather the tensions of the pres- 
ent In the early 1990s. Vietnam 
finally allowed permanent news 
bureaux but insisted that they be 
based In Hanoi. Permission Is 
still needed for trips outside the 
capital. 

Templer explains what is 
wrong with the imagery. His tar- 
gets are the writers, film-makers 


and commentators that have 
dominated the image-making 

until now: producers of film 

epics such as Indocfiine. which 
starred Catherine Deneuve, and 
war-era American journalists on 
return trips to the country they 
think they still know. 

Both projected their own ver- 
sions of Vietnam. The French, 
with their imaginary landscape 
of colonial loss and regret, the 
Americans with “'Nam'', a place 
for suffering and redemption. 
These “layered fantasies’’, inevi- 
tably, have started colliding with 
the reality of modern Vietnam. 

Jean-Jacques Ann and. the 
French film director of The 
Laver, the steamy novel by Mar- 
guerite Doras, had a rude shock 
when scouting for locations for 

fho film Indwirl of “IndOChiUe”, 

he found poverty and over- 
population that left him stunned. 
The fancy villas of his imagina- 
tion bad been replaced by tacky 
prefabs. 

The countryside didn't offer 


much better. Down in the 
Mekong Delta, be found “grey" 
instead of green. The Mekong 
river, crammed with motorboats 
with corrugated iron roofs, 
looked “more like a freeway 
outside Mexico City than the 
legendary river Sowing all the 
way down from China". 

SHADOWS AND WIND. A 
VIEW OF MODERN 
VIETNAM 

by Robert Templer 

Utile, Brown £18.99. $84 pages 


• Vietnam can be a place of 
grace and charm. Its ageing 
revolutionaries have achieved 
much since the relaxation of 
internal political controls a 
decade ago, the embrace of 
foreign investment, introduction 
of far-reaching agricultural 
reforms and expanding diplo- 
matic ties. 

But these images, too, risk 
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becoming part on an outdated 
iconography. Today's Vietnam is 
a place of immense economic and 
social tension as the communist 
party tries to retain its relevance 
in a society that has tasted the 
first fruits of economic freedom. 
The economy is stumbling under 
the weight of bloated state- 
owned Industries and private 
entrepreneurs are stamped upon 
by the system. 

Deep divisions remain between 
north and south. Hanoi is still 
not reconciled with its former 
southern Vietnamese foes. When 
Hanoi talks of three million hav- 
ing perished in the war, it 
can not bring itself to include 
the Vietnamese who died on the 
southern side. 

While most urban Vietnamese 
lives have improved, ugly 
divisions are emerging. Educa- 
tion and healthcare are threat- 
ened with collapse due to cuts in 
state subsidies. Those who can 
afford services pay privately 
under the table: others go with- 


out. Crime and drug use are spi- 
ralling out of control in the 
cities. The abortion rate is the 
highest In Asia. 

Corruption invades almost 
every aspect of the lives of ordi- 
nary Vietnamese and there is 
nowhere to turn to for redress. 
Courts and judges can easily be 
bought with cash. 

In the countryside - where SO 
per cent of the population lives - 
grinding poverty is still the lot 
of most. Farmers face arbitrary 
taxes imposed by communist 
party officials. Migration from 
the country to the cities is 
acute as land is is short supply. 
Vietnam's average population 
density is twice the Asian aver- 
age. 

Having set reforms in motion a 
decade ago. the communist party 
has yet to work out a vision for 
what happens next. But a bigger 
challenge is how to meet the 
aspirations of its incredibly 
young papulation. A staggering 
41m Vietnamese were bom after 


1975 and have no memory of the 
war. 

Vietnam’s problems may have 
been temporarily eclipsed by the 
recent turmoil in Southeast Asia. 
But that does not mean that it 
has been spared its own painful 
descent into economic distress, 
and possibly serious social 
unrest 

Such Images are likely to 
strike fear into the country’s rul- 
ers, who, as Templer says, set so 
much store by an image-making 
of their own: "A central part of 
Vietnam's political culture is 
about presenting a facade to the 
outside world. In the past it cov- 
ered its chaotic political divi- 
sions with the image of rigorous 
Confucianism or strict Marxism. 
It has softened its appearance 
now but it has not (trapped its 
guard: officials are dedicated to 
preserving the images.They por- 
tray themselves to the outside 
world as mysterious and inscru- 
table, fiuent in elliptical oriental 
wisdoms and masters of a society 
that outsiders could not possible 
falhom. Thus they ensured that 
journalists and writers spent 
more time examining a past over 
which the government could 
exercise some control rather 
than a present that is slipping 
away from them." 
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Musicals with a mission 

Brian Morton explains why Stephen Sondheim's work is too unsettling for some 


with an entree into the fash- 
ion business. Young Steve 
spent his days with friends, 
at ramp or at military acad- 
emy, which against all 
expectation he loved. By 
then his parents were sepa- 
rated and would divorce. In 
later years. Foxy tried to 
command her son's attention 
with a false suicide bid and 
later wrote to tell him that 
her only regret was giving 
birth to him. Sondheim 
responded to later, more con- 
ciliatory letters with a sim- 
ple Xerox of her abusive one 
(although the better revenge 
was the Mother From Hell in 
Gypsy!). 

Sondheim's “real” father, 
artistic if not personal, was 
Oscar Hammerstein H, espe- 
cially the Hammerstein of 


the experimental Allegro, 
and his “real" family the 
enforced collectivity of the 
theatre. He was to say that 
he didn't know love until his 
60s - with Peter Jones, a tee- 
total vegetarian New Ager 
from Wyoming and the 
antithesis of the urban 
sophisticates who had made 
up the Sondheim circle, and 
who still dominate the fare- 
ground in Craig Zadan’s 1989 
portrait, Sondheim & Co. 1 1 
is dear, then, that be deeply 
loved actress Lee Remick 
and might even have mar- 
ried her. 

All these are powerful 
indicators and Secrest draws 
a convincing, unprurient pic- 
ture of a shy and slightly 
fugitive man. Yet why he 
became the artist he did is 


only hinted at Sondheim's 
gift for language is innate, 
almost mathematical, 
thnng h be confesses to abid- 
ing embarrassment at hav- 
ing an uneducated Puerto 
mean girl sing “It's alarming 

STEPHEN SONDHEIM: 

A LIFE 

by Meryle Secrest 

Bloomsbury £20. 448 pages 

bow charming I feel" in West 

Side Sivy. 

What disting uishes him 
from his peers is an infusion 
of the anarchic leftism that 
ran through even prosperous 
Jewish New York in the 
1930s and early 1940s: a mat- 
ter of cultural stance rather 
than card-carrying politics. 


The social responsiveness of 
West Side Story, on which he 
worked with another Secrest 
subject. Leonard Bernstein, 
has aged less well than the 
songs, but it is still there. 
Sondheim is obsessively con- 
cerned with conflict and 
with power relationships, 
easy enough to see in West 
Side Story and Assassins. 
and in the strangely 
inflected Pacific Overtures. 
but much more deeply 
inscribed in the melodrama 
of Sweeney Todd and the 
fairy-tale environment of 
Into The Woods. 

The latter pair are the key 
Sondheim works, in the way 
they broker a new theatrical 
maturity out of childhood 
excess and ambiguity. They 
are typical, too, in that they 


Fiction/ Galen Strawson 

An odyssey 
reaches 
Waterloo 


T he Hundred Days is 
the 19th member of 
Patrick O 'Brian's 
great series of nov- 
els about Captain Jack 
Aubrey of the Royal Navy 
and his “second self" (to bor- 
row Aristotle's term for a 
friend) Dr Stephen Maturin. 
the surgeon, spy. and natu- 
ral philosopher. 

The hundred days (or so) 
are the last of the Napo- 
leonic Wars, beginning with 
Bonaparte's escape from 
Elba in February 1815 and 
ending with Waterloo, and 
□"Brian's new book deals^ in 
a happily factuo-fictlonal 
way. with the naval activity 
in the Mediterranean during 
that time. It ranges as the 
wind permits from Gibraltar 
to Malta, from Split to 
Tangier, incorporating 
(among other things) a 
court-martial for buggery, a 
lion hunt, and a well-aimed 
dose of opium. 

The main story pivots on 
the imbricated politics, both 
civilised and murderous, of 
Moslem North Africa, whose 
relevance to the European 
conflict derives (by way of 
the presence of well-armed 
Moslem mercenaries in the 
Balkans) from a resurgence 
of the belief that Napoleon 
"In-Egypt-1 was-a-Mohame- 
dan in France-I-am-a- 
Catholic" Bonaparte is a 
secret convert to Islam. 

If you know O'Brian's 
Napoleonic books, the func- 
tion of a review like this is 
merely to inform you that a 
new one has been published, 
which you will want to read 
whatever anyone says. If you 
do not know them, its task is 
to advise you to acquire the 
first two or three (Master 
and Commander . 1970; Post 
Captain. 1972: HMS Surprise, 
1973). or perhaps the first 
dozen, if you are trying to 
weather a depression, and to 
read on past any early sense 
that they are not for you - 
at least to the end of Master 
and Commander. 

At this point you will 
probably want to read the 
next 17 before learning any 
more about The Hundred 
Days from a review. So my 
job is done, whether or not 
you know Aubrey and Matu- 
rin. But I will append a few 
observations for novitiates 
and initiates. 

They should expect to suf- 
fer two considerable per- 
sonal losses: but they will 


are also self-consciously 
about acting and pretending, 
about the theatre itself. 
Thirty years before Cameron 
Mackintosh saw its poten- 
tial, Sondheim considered 
making a musical (or opera) 
out of Sunset Boulevard. In 
Pollies he conjures up a simi- 
lar world, bitter, left-over, 
but somehow grand in its 
decline. Secrest's verdict on 
it is the best summing up: a 
show which came to signify 
"the death of a certain kind 
of musical theatre and its 
evolution into one that was 
going to be more sophisti- 
cated. more knowing, more 
nuanced and entirely devoid 
of sentimental illusions". In 
words and music, that is 
what Stephen Sondheim has 
done. 


receive spiritual instruction 
in the disgrace of Preserved 
Killick, Aubrey's blessedly 
atrabilious steward of many 
years standing. They will be 
sorry not to hear more about 
the mathematical boy John 
Daniel, or about “young Cap- 
tain Vaux (a deeply consci- 
entious officer)", or about 
the paper on screwing that 
James Wright gave to the 
Royal Society. 

But they will be pleased to 
be introduced to Dr Amos 
Jacob, another chirurgical 
secret agent (and linguist 
and gemmologist) who trav- 
els with Aubrey and Maturin 
on HMS Surprise, solves 
their diplomatic problems, 
and surely closely resembles 
thip; French ex-Prime Minis- 

THE HUNDRED 
DAYS 

by Patrick O'Brian 

HarpcrCollms lift. 99. 28! pages 

ter. Laurent Fabius. 

Aubrey's Adriatic cam- 
paign is curiously under- 
described. and O'Brian 
allows himself remarkable 
vaguenesses of space and 
time in the exhaustively 
charted Mediterranean: at 
one point the Surprise 
sails "right off the known 
track of the sea". There is 
little on Aubrey's and Matu- 
rin's inner - and private - 
lives, and Aubrey In particu- 
lar is absent; it is as if his 
spirit is on hold, in his 45th 
year. 

But this is a well fur- 
nished book. Aubrey's and 
Maturin's lives go comfort- 
ingly on. O'Brian adds to his 
long, episodic meditation on 
“the great difficulty of mar- 
riage". and puts into a wom- 
an's mouth the simple unres- 
pectable truth - usually 
noted by women - that 
“men. upon the whole, are 
kinder than women". An 
eikosilogy stands to a trilogy 
as three stands to 20, and an 
eikosilogy is what we now 
expect of O’Brian. 

In fact the onus is on him 
to produce at least 34 books, 
to match Homer’s Odyssey. 
There is a great deal for 
Aubrey and Maturin to do 
in the next decade - the 
Chilean, Peruvian and Bra- 
zilian wars of independence 
all require their attention - 
and a large number of us 
want to know what happens 
next 


W ith the 

proliferation of 

glossy 

gardening 

1 ' - ft hooks on every imaginable 
• • . n topic, it may seem perverse 
to turn to classic gardening 
authors for advice and 
consolation. When William 
'-' Robinson, Gertrude JekyQ, 
and even Margery Fish and 
Vita Sackville West, wrote 
about their gardens the 
number of plants available 
. • ' j was comparatively small - 

and many of these have 
since been re-classified and 
re-named. Yet unlike 
modem authors, whose 
purpose often seems to : 
preach and intimidate, these 
. . i earlier writers not only . 

» conveys sense of adventure 
In their gardening but 
genuinely share both their 
secrets and enjoyment. 

Edward Augustus Bowles 
- crocus lover, gentleman . 
r . gardener and flower painter 
r 'i ' - went even further. Not 


Rereading/Ann Geneva 


Everything in the garden’s crazy 


only did be share his 
discoveries, but few visitors 
left his garden without some 
of his many treasures 
accompanying thorn. Heir to 
a fondly fortune acquired 
from the felt trade, EA. . 
Bowles could devote his life 
to cultivating his garden at 
Myddelton House, Enfield 
breeding new plant species, 
and travelling the world in 
search af rarities. Now the 
re-issue of his gardening 
books, first published an the 
eve af the Great War and 
immensely popular in their 
day, beckons ns Into his 

world. 

Their sense of immediacy 
ia acute, as is the author's 
voice; be even offers the 


reader his “trowel-hardened 
hand" for a saunter through 
his garden, in which by far 
its most entertaining feature 
was "The Lunatic Asylum". 
The kind-hearted Bowles 
could not bear to eliminate 
those unfortunate plants too 
odd to associate well with 
others. Instead he set aside a 
substantial portion of his 
garden (previously occupied 
by evergreens be complained 
resembled a magnified dish 
of spinach) as a "home for 
demented plants”. 

This domain eventually 
included one of the first 
corkscrew hazels, a rescued 
pygmy elder, a laburnum 
pretending to be an oak. a 
viburnum which, “suffering 


from melancholy madness", 
refused to flower, and 
several “sufficiently crazy" 
strawberries among many 
others, all of which, he 
states, were certified insane 
before being admitted to this 
select company. 

Yet for all “Gnssae" 
Bowles's own gentleness and 
generosity, we are also 
reminded that backbiting 
and competition in the 
g ard en ing world is not a 
modern invention. When 
Bowles was asked to distil 
some of his wisdom into a 
book a pugnacious garden 
expert, Reginald Fairer, who 
had shared Bowles’s 
plant-hunting expeditions in 
the Alps, was allocated the 


book's original preface (now 
provided by Gussle's 
great-great nephew Andrew 
Parker Bowles), Farrar 
deployed his admiration for 
Bowles’s rockery, with its 
natural display of alpine 
plants, as a shield under 
which to attack another 
alpine aficionado, Sir Frank 
Crisp. 

Although never mentioned 
by name, the entire 
gardening world recognised 
Crisp as the intended target 
of such barbs as “the very 
rich are out to purchase the 
glories of the Alps at so 
much a yard” For Crisp, in 
the tradition of Lord Elgin 
and his marbles, had 
recently transported the 


Matterhorn to his four-acre 
Henley estate by means of a 
scale modeL Some 7,000 tons 
of millstone grit plus 
Portland cement had been 
used in this gigantic folly, its 
entire surface clad in 
alabaster the better to 
resemble snow. Four 
thousand species of imported 
rock plants and a tin chalet 
completed the picture. 

Farrer's jibes at this vast 
rock-works (“you could do 
no better with coloured 
gravels") provoked Sir Frank 
into a frenzy of 
recrimination, unfortunately 
directed at the peaceable 
Bowles rather than Fairer 
himself. Crisp even stationed 
himself at the entrance to 


the second Chelsea Flower 
Show, distributing his 
pamphlet, Mr. BA. Bowles 
and his Garden : A New 
Parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican. 

Today’s po-faced Chelsea 
could do with such livening 
up! Yet despite the fact that 
over 50 garden plants still 
bear Bowles's name and 
there is a Bowles Corner at 
the RHS’s Wisley Gardens, 
Sir Frank Crisp has achieved 
an even greater immortality. 
In 1969, Beatle George 
Harrison bought Crisp's 
house in Henley, soon 
afterwards recording “The 
Ballad of Sir Frankie Crisp". 
A further sort of lunacy, 
perhaps. 
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Down the 



years on 
the city 
streets 


Michael Thomp son-No el 
recommends an erudite and 
entertaining history of London 


C harles Lamb, refus- 
ing an imitation to 
visit the Lake Dis- 
trict. told William 
Wordsworth in a let- 
ter that he didn't much care if he 
□ever saw another mountain in 
his life. He had spent all his days 
in Loudon, he told the poet, and 
was so in love with it - the 
lighted shops, the tradesmen and 
their customers, the playhouses, 
the crowds and wickedness and 


A HISTORY OF LONDON 
by Stephen Inwood 

Afdcniilkm £ 30 . I III pages 


drunkenness, the very dirt and 
mud - that he “often shed tears 
in the motley Strand from fulness 
of joy at so much life”. 

In fact, says Stephen In wood at 
the start of his remarkable and 
absorbing celebration of the 
2,000-year-old story of London, 
there is hardly a place on earth 
that has been described, praised, 
analysed or reviled more often, or 
more skilfully, by as many fine 
writers (many of them native- 
horn). as London. The impression 
that emerges from their writings 
most strongly is that of a city of 
unsurpassed variety and vitality. 

Inwood, who is the Dulwich- 
born, Oxford-educated son of a 
London taxi driver, has doubtless 
read all these writers, yet he has 
not been Intimidated. On the con- 
trary. A History of London, which 
was nine years in the making 
and contains as much as anyone 
could wish to know about the 
affairs of this strange, great, 
ugly, beautiful city, is - in spite 
of its length - an utterly winning 
work, erudite yet entertaining. 

It could not be more simply 
organised. Inwood starts at tbe 


beginning, with London’s first 
1.000 years (AD43-10S6), and con- 
tinues to the present day, con- 
cluding with the observation that 
“the challenge now’, as ever, is to 
apply a share of London's vast 
economic and Intellectual 
resources to solving its enormous 
social and environmental prob- 
lems. The words used by William 
Fitzstephen in the first medieval 
account of London are as true 
today as they were in 1173: ‘The 
city is delightful indeed, when it 
has a good governor'.” 

Writing the history of Roman 
and Saxon London, says Inwood, 
presents special difficulties, even 
though it has been established 
tbat London was a Roman new 
town, not a Romanised version of 
an ancient British settlement. 

Medieval chroniclers liked to 
trace London's foundation, like 
that of Rome, all the way back to 
Homeric heroes. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, for example, writing in 
the early 12th century, had Bru- 
tus. great grandson of Aeneas, 
arriving in Britain (then called 
Albion) about 1,000 years before 
the time of Christ, finding it 
"nninhabited except for a few 
giants" and turning his hand to 
building a new Troy - Troia 
Nova - on the banks of the 
Thames. 

in reality, says inwood, written 
evidence, which is overwhelm- 
ingly extensive for tbe city's 
recent history, hardly exists for 
its first 1,000 years. Equally, 
there were no maps of London 
until the 16 th century, and no 
pictures of much value until tbe 
15th. 

Instead, knowledge of early 
London has come mainly from 
archaeologists, especially those 
who, after the second world war. 
seized the opportunities created 
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Difficult to get to grips with: a traffic Jam outside London’s Royal Exchange 


by wartime bombing and postwar 
redevelopment to discover what 
they could, before the deep foun- 
dations of new buildings 
destroyed the evidence for good. 
"A detailed [early] chronology 
will never be possible.” writes 
Inwood, “but at least some mys- 
teries are being cleared up. and 
some speculations being proved 
or disproved by new discoveries." 

Whereas London's first 1.000 
years take up 21 pages of 
Inwood's book, medieval London 
(1066-1520) receives 44 pages: the 
period from tbe Reformation to 
the Great Plague (1520-1665) is 
given 67 pages: the events of 
1860-1815 get 139 pages: 19th-cen- 
tury London (1815-1914) is 
allowed 229 pages; and modem 
London (1914-1997) receives 171 
pages. Maps, notes, bibliography 
and index stretch across 120 


pages. Thorough and accessible. 
A History of London is said by its 
publisher to be the only general, 
one-volume history of London 
there is. 

Although part of the author's 
aim is to bring out the unique- 
ness and variety of London's his- 
tory. he also strives to make 
sense of it. even though London, 
partly because of its size and the 
way it developed, can be difficult 
to get to grips with. 

“[London] developed in its own 
peculiar way," says In wood, “as 
other great cities have, often 
ignoring the rules laid down for 
it by geographers and urban 
studies departments. Neverthe- 
less it is essential, if the history 
of London is to amount to more 
than an accumulation of inci- 
dents and anecdotes ... to find 
some threads that unite appar- 


ently disconnected events, and to 
distinguish tbe normal from the 
exceptional in fits] history." 

One of these themes is Lon- 
don's reliance on migrants, who 
have helped maintain its eco- 
nomic, cultural and demographic 
vigour. Until this century. Lon- 
don was an exceptionally 
unhealthy place, and without a 
steady flow of newcomers, who 
have regularly boosted its eco- 
nomic success. London's popula- 
tion, says Inwood, would have 
been in almost constant decline. 

He says that London's purpose 
as a city has never been straight- 
forward. Londinium was a mili- 
tary stronghold, a centre of gov- 
ernment. a trading and industrial 
town, and a place of recreation 
and luxury. As time went by it 
lost some of those roles and 
gained others, but since the Mid- 


dle Ages has nevertheless domi- 
nated English life because of its 
wealth, influence and magnetism. 

A lot has happened to London 
lately. Between the IWUs and 
1990s it lost two of its most 
important traditional roles - as a 
port and as a manufacturing city 
- but retained its historic func- 
tions as a service town, financial 
capital, home of central govern- 
ment and the professions, and as 
a centre of leisure, shopping and 
tourism. Three, says Imvnod. res- 
cued it from collapse, though not 
from decline. 

There are so many Luudons, 
says the author, that a single 
hook is bound to ignore or under- 
value many of them. For exam- 
ple, he says. George Sims's lively, 
multi-authored survey. Living 
London, of 90-odd years ago. bad 
chapters on dozens of Londons. 


many of which - including danc- 
ing London, cat and dog London, 
gardening London, equine Lon- 
don. cycling London. IviIIonning 
London and lunatic London - are 
given less than their due in A 
History of London, if. indeed, they 
feature at all. 

Instead. Inwood says lie has 
found himself drawn to loafing 
Ixindon. evicted London, kerbs- 
tone London, hospital London, 
newspaper London, criminal Lon- 
don. afflicted London, money 
Ixmdon, water London, hooligan 
London, servant l/.ndon. bar and 
saloon London, music l<ondon. 
and to one or two others - his 
tendency being to spend more 
time on sick, disgruntled, 
hungry and disreputable London- 
ers than on contented and com- 
fortable ones. This is a wonderful 
book. 
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P ity the Isle of Wight. 
For most of the year 
it is England's disre- 
garded appendage: a 
sulking witness to the 
worldly commerce passing it 
by in the Solent; a quietude 
where garlic grows, prison- 
ers meditate, and most 
bouses are shuttered against 
the damp. Then - for a mat- 
ter of six weeks - it is a 
favoured place. Not only for 
the yachting types, but 
wholesome families too- On 
the east side of the island 
former cabinet minister Vir- 
ginia Bottomley may be 
glimpsed marshalling egg- 
and-spoon epics for myriad 
clean-limbed children. On 
the west side courteous hik- 
ers take Tennyson's pre- 
mium air. “Just like England 
used to be before the war", 
remark the elderly visitors. 
The seasonal communities 
group at the regattas and tbe 
yacht club dances. Then 
they pile into their Discov- 
erys and go. The little terroir 
of garlic is quiet again. 

Writers prize this refuge, 
of course: J.B. Priestley took 
a mansion near Carisbrooke 
Castle, and the chances of 
righting a migratory novelist 
on the Island remain good - 
David Hughes, Bernice 
Rubens. Beryl Bainbridge. 
and so on. Julian Barnes, 
however, seems less enchan- 
ted. When one of his charac- 
ters In England. England 
summarises the Isle of Wight 
as "a bungaloid dystopia 
where you can't even get a 
decent cappuccino”, the 


Fiction /Nigel Spivey 

Poking fun 
at heritage 


author's experience is surely 
echoed. And what Barnes fic- 
tionally proposes for the 
island smacks of a curse. 

England. England. The 
title should be understood as 
an address. Set early in the 
□ext millennium, tbis fan- 


ENGLAND, 

ENGLAND 

by Julian Barnes 
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tasy imagines an Isle of 
Wight entirely turned into 
the theme park of quintes- 
sential England. Lock, stock 
and barrel: including not 
only portcullises, stocks and 
warm ale. therefore, but 
whatever we or the world 
perceives as “English'*. Beef- 
eaters. Yorkshire pudding. 
Manchester United. Nell 
Gwynn and Royalty, howler 
hats and buggery. 

The project is dreamed up 
and executed by a tycoon 
called Sir Jack Pitman; the 
other protagonists or the 
story are mostly his immedi- 
ate entourage of advisers, 
chiefly Martha Cochrane, a 
vocational cynic. At first we 
are gently introduced to 


Martha and her inner life; 
then the pace of satire picks 
up, and Martha becomes 
little more than a window on 
the England Experience 
(whose targeted customers 
are wielders not so much of 
the euro but the dollar and 
yen). 

I say “satire”. There is not 
much to laugh about here: it 
is not a generally funny 
book. In A.G. Macdonell's 
minor masterpiece of a half- 
century past. England. Their 
England, a Scotsman's cari- 
cature of Englishness was 
driven by profound affection. 
There is none of that here: 
Barnes would ridicule even 
the droll capacity for self- 
deprecation which the 
English sor.etimes show. 
His obvious target is the 
indigenous heritage business 
- home-knitted fudge from 
the birthplace of the Bard, 
lanky students tweaking 
tbeir codpieces on the steps 
of Hampton Court, and all 
that - and it is mocked eas- 
ily enough. In fact too easily. 
Even if you extend the heri- 
tage industry to include the 
royal family, and encompass 
a general tabloid nostalgia 
for a greater Britain saved 


by spitfires, this is a soft tar- 
get. And its softness gives 
Barnes a serious structural 
problem with his story. We 
get the point of it within the 
first 50 or so pages. What 
happens next? 

Alas, too little. Sir Jack 
the tycoon-bully reveals his 
tragic flaw, at least thanks 
to the espionage of astute 
Martha: it is. rather predicta- 
bly. the sexual gratification 
that comes from being put 
back into the nursery under 
firm female hands. In the 
context of tbe story. Sir Jack 
could surely have brazened 
this one out. and declared be 
was practising a quintessen- 
tially English vice. Instead it 
becomes the cause of his 
eclipse, and Martha's rise. 

She presides over the suc- 
cess and problems of the 
miniature virtual state that 
is created on the Isle of 
Wight, allowing Barnes to 1 
play with the conundrums of 
virtuality (“There seems to | 
be a slight problem witb the 
smugglers." "What's the i 
problem?" "They're smug- I 
gling."). But otherwise the 
novel peters out. None of its 
characters invites much 
sympathy. Intellectually it 
has nothing original to 
declare; the phenomenon of 
fabricating national identity 
at heritage sites has already 
been analysed (see Tan Ous- 
by's excellent study. The 
Englishman's England). In 
narrative terms It feels like 
nothing so much as a nice 
short story pushed too far. a 
good idea, crying for the 
genius of Evelyn Waugh. 


F or more than 50 
years Britain's cul- 
tural and emotional 
affinity with the US 
has struggled with- the 
innate pragmatism which 
tells this small island nation 
tbat its political and eco- 
nomic future lies with its 
neighbours on the continent 
of Europe. From this con- 
flict, rooted in turn in a fail- 
ure to come to terms with 
tbe loss of empire after tbe 
apparent triumph of the sec- 
ond world war. has sprung 
tbe abiding trauma of Brit- 
ish post-war politics. Even 
now the mncb-mythologlsed 
special relationship with 
Washington stands In the 
way of the painful bat ines- 
capable realisation that 
Britain has a voice in the 
White House only in so far 
as it is heard in Bonn and 
Paris. 

The story so far is told 
with brilliant lucidity by 
Hugo Young, tbe Guardian’s 
political commentator, in a 
forthcoming history of 
Britain and Europe from 
Churchill to Blair (This 
Blessed Plot, to be published 
by Macmillan in November). 
Young’s book, which brings 
insight to a subject which 
too often has been claimed 
as tbe exclusive preserve of 
pro- and anti-European zeal- 
ots. promises to become a 
definitive text 
But what next? Europe's 
single currency looms and 
Britain once again most 
choose between emotion and 
realpolltik. Peter Preston, 
who coincidentally was 


New fiction/Philip Stephens 

Politics laced 
with satire 


until quite recently Young's 
Editor at the Guardian, has 
chosen a completely differ- 
ent form to recast the famil- 
iar agonies. Preston looks to 
the future through the 
prism of a novel which 
stands intrlgmngly. if some- 
times awkwardly, between 
political thriller and biting 
satire. 

We start two or three 
decades hence in a world in 
which the excitable promise 
of Blairism has long faded 
from memory and the Tories 
once again hold the reins of 
power. After the usual pro- 
tests and prevarication 
Britain has signed up to the 
euro and stands on tbe 
brink or transferring foreign 
policy to Brussels. The Tory 
Eurosceptics live on in what 
has become tbe British 
League but the mood, as 
now, seems to be oue of sul- 
len acquiescence in farther 
European integration. 

Then comes the jolt. The 
hankering after past glory 
which has bedevilled British 
politics since the victory of 
1945 somehow finds its 
voice. There are still enough 
Englishmen, it seems, who 
refer to Germans as Huns or 


Krauts and Italians as Eye- 
ties to raise the standard for 
King and country. Rupert 
Warner, who has quit the 
Conservative cabinet after a 
deathbed homily from bis 
father (Goose Green and all 
tbat) finds himself at the 


FIFTY-FIRST STATE 
bv Peter Preston 
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helm of a movement which 
forces Britain's withdrawal 
from the European Union. 

Predictably enough 
Warner, now prime minis- 
ter. finds isolation less than 
glorious. The continentals 
cut up rough (led of coarse 
by the Hun) and the voters 
are soon disgruntled by the 
loss or investment, trade 
and jobs. A free trade agree- 
ment with tbe old ally in 
Washington seems simply to 
replace one international 
economic tyranny with 
another as the Mexicans et 
al begin to undercut what's 
left of domestic industry. 

It is here that Preston's 
novel metamorphoses from 
planslbie politics into satiri- 
cal sketch. Warner chances 


on a coincidence of interest 
with Mark Tate, the incom- 
ing American president 
Tate wants to restore the 
culture of tbe founding 
fathers to a nation which is 
fast becoming as Hispanic as 
It is xlnglo Saxon. Warner 
wants to prove to Ger- 
many’s nasty Hermann 
Gross and France's schem- 
ing Alain Peyerfitte that 
England can find a more 
prosperous future across the 
Atlantic than was ever on 
offer from the otber side of 
the channel. What better 
marriage than one between 
tbe old colonial power and 
its most successful progeny. 
No matter that Warner him- 
self Is reduced to the role of 
senior senator and the 
King's place is henceforth to 
open tbe Superbowl. 

Preston writes with nice 
irony. A ad tbe central 
theme is garnished with 
numerous sub-plots. Jenny 
Warner is as sexually ath- 
letic as she is ambitious. 
Mujib Khan, the Pakistani 
tycoon with the money 
behind a doomed attempt to 
restore national indepen- 
dence, doesn't find it hard to 
trace bis ancestry to Jimmy 
Goldsmith. And the denoue- 
ment brings an unexpected 
twist. 

This is the author's first 
novel and it is a good read 
as well as a clever parable. 
But it is not. as the publicity 
claims, in the same class as 
Primary Colours. And those 
looking for answers as well 
as entertainment will be dis- 
appointed . 
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Business. 
And Pleasure. 


G erard Manley Hop- 
kins thought 
poetry, as "living 
art." should be 
performed, and he left direc- 
tion as to how- “loud, lei- 
surely poetical (not rhetori- 
cal) recitation, with long 
rests, long dwells on the 
rhyme and otber marked syl- 
lables. and so on." Reading 
lines “poetically" seems a 
fine idea - until you face the 
bumpy terrain of a Hopkins 
poem. As your tongue trips 
over clotted consonants you 
may wish for a refresher 
course on prosody, a booster- 
shot of poetical know-how. 

That’s what Robert Pinsky 
offers up in The Sounds of 
Poetry: a slim, elegant guide 
to reading verse out loud. 
Though aimed at the general 
reader Pinsky’s boob proba- 
bly won’t be of much use to 
anyone who doesn't already 
love reciting or at least read- 
ing poetry. 

His true audience Heaving 


To order any book in the FT 
freephone 0500 500 635 


FT Bookshop 


250 Western Avenue, London, W 5 6EE 
Fax +44 181 324 5678 
Corporate accounts welcome 
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Poetry on borrowed breath 

Adam Begley enjoys a booster-shot of poetical know-how 


aside the poet and the aspir- 
ing poet) is the rank ama- 
teur who has no scribbler’s 
ambition but who has none- 
theless found that 15 min- 
utes devoted to a poem 
opens a lasting moment of 

fresh-air calm in a day 
shrink-wrapped by busy- 
ness. 

Pinsky. the Poet Laureate 
of the US, shares with Hop- 
kins the notion that poetry 
is a vocal art. “The medium 
of poetry is a human body," 
Pinsky writes, "the column 
of air inside the chest, 
shaped into signifying 
sounds in the larynx and the 
mouth, in this sense, poetry 
is just as physical or bodily 
an art as dancing." Pinsky 
argues that poetry is also an 
“intimate" art: it borrows an 


individual reader's breath. 
And the reader need not be 
an expert. Expertise is 
required only on the writing 
end: the breath borrowed 
can belong to -anyone who 
speaks the language with 
ease. 

The “poetic" delivery 
favoured by Hopkins is 
exactly wbat Pinsky argues 
against. Again and again he 
reminds the reader to “say 
the lines in a natural way, 
without thumping at the pat- 
ter, without pausing unnatu- 
rally at the ends of the lines, 
and without any hammy 
over-expressive 'interpreta- 
tion'." 

He wants the reader to 
hear a wide range of effects, 
some subtle, some pro- 
nounced. There's rhythm. 


composed of accent and 
duration (or quantity). 
There's “the angling of syn- 
tax into line and stanza at 
interesting tilts." There’s 
also end-rhyme and its audi- 
ble absence, as well as other 
“chiming and echoing of 


THE SOUNDS OF 
POETRY 

by Robert Pinsky 

Farrar. Straus & Giroux SI6. 
l~9 rages 


vowel and consonant.'' In 
many poems there’s a 
tug-of-war going on between 
some or all of these ele- 
ments. The more you know, 
the more you hear, the bet- 
ter you enjoy. 


It’s wonderful to watch 
Pinsky pick up a word as if 
it were an oddly shaped peb- 
ble he could turn over in his 
lingers. The word ‘“winter," 
for instance, appears in 
examples from Thomas Cam- 
pion ("Now winter nights 
enlarge/The number of their 
hours") and Wallace Stevens 
( "One must have a mind of 
winter") and in Shakespeare 
("Now is the winter of our 
discontent”) and Robert 
Frost (in “An Old Man's 
Winter Night"). 

When Pinsky has finished 
fingering, you know pre- 
cisely how variable accent 
and duration can be. bow 
dependent on neighbouring 
stress and sound - in . nei- 
ther case, as ho puts it. is 
there “an off-or-un toggle." 


Pinsky is playful, but he 
doesn't dally. Concise, 
direct, he favours practice 
ov«>r theory and avoids jar- 
gon wherever possible. 

Much or the fuu in reading 
The Sounds of Poetry comes 
from Piusky’s adroit use of 
well -chosen examples. He 
borrows lines from several 
dozen poets, including Jon- 
son. Donne, Hardy - and 
Hopkins. But mostly ho 
quotes Americans, especially 
Frost. Stevens and William 
Carlos Williams. When Pin- 
sky takes a good poem apart 
and puts it back together 
again, there's no deadening 
effect. Rather, our apprecia- 
tion of the poet's skill grows. 
That's a sure sign or valu- 
able criticism. 

As to the other problem - 
how to tell a good pnera - 
here Is Frost’s ageless 
advice: “Read it a hundred 
times: -it will forever keep its 
freshness as a petal keeps its 
fragrance." 
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Light and warmth from the south 

William Packer finds Edinburgh enhanced by exhibitions influenced by New Zealand and France 


E dinburgh Festi- 
val’s non-engage- 
ment with the 
visual arts does 
not mean any 
lack of visual interest In 
Edinburgh at festival time. 
Quite the reverse - there 
has been plenty worth see- 
ing. But the great festival 
shows of the past will only 
come back with a policy of 
programmed integration and 
financial support. 

But enough of that. The 
City Art Centre is filled with 
its customary collation of 
small, serious and attractive 
exhibitions. A surprise 
among them is Southern 
Lights, which celebrates the 
local school of landscape 
painting over the past 150 
years in Dunedin and the 
evidently spectacular Otago 
Peninsula on the south coast 
of New Zealand’s South 
Island The district was set- 
tled largely by Scottish emi- 
grants, used to brisk 
weather and mountainous 
country, and the fine docu- 
mentary photographs of the 
first town have a peculiar 
poignancy - at once infi- 
nitely remote, with their 
cabins and unmade roads, 
and yet deeply familiar in 


the emerging character they 
display of the archetypal 
British high street 
The artists who settled 
took their reputations with 
them, and there they stayed. 
While one would hardly say 
they are geniuses unsung, it 
is good to be made aware for 
the first time of such as 
David Con Hutton, first prin- 
cipal of the Dunedin art 
school and here represented 

The evidently 
spectacular 
Otago 
peninsula 
was settled 
largely by 
Scottish 
emigrants 

by a delicious drawing of his 
1870s young lady students 
hard at work in a country 
lane. Alfred O’Keeffe is 
another notable Victorian, 
with his vigorous Impres- 
sionism. Of the living artists. 
Toss Wollaston, now nearly 


SO, stands out, and Dick Friz- 
zell too, at a mere 55. 

Downstairs. First Among 
Equals, setting William Gil- 
lies among his peers, is an 
important pendant to his 
centenary retrospective at 
the RSA which I reviewed 
last week: important as 
much as anything for the 
breadth of disciplined and 
sophisticated talent it dis- 
plays within a remarkably 
coherent school of artists, 
from Maxwell. Redpath and 
McTaggart to Blackadder 
and Michie. 

Further down again is Fun 
of the Warm South, an 
account of the Scottish Col- 
ourists. Peploe. Cadell. 
Hunter and Fergusson. in 
their love affair with France. 
Fergusson’s is the dominant 
presence, usefully bringing 
forward his work between 
the wars, the landscapes and 
rather mannered and sym- 
bolic nudes that have gener- 
ally been neglected in favour 
of the more familiar Fauvist 
work be did in Paris before 
1914. glamor.ous young 
women in spectacular hats 
at the Closerie des Lilas. 

Down in the basement is 
the greatest surprise of all. 
the first public display of the 


hungry Lioness, rare beast 
indeed, that the Cramond 
ferryman noticed emerging 
from the mud beneath his 
boat early last year. Cra- 
mond. some six miles to the 
north-west of Edinburgh, 
was for a short period in the 
mid-2nd century AD the site 
of a strategic Roman fort 
A contextual display sur- 
rounds the creature, setting 
out her Roman origin and 
funerary purpose, but it Is 
what she is in her physical 
presence that really matters, 
weathered to a refined sculp- 
tural simplicity but as active 
and powerful an image as 
ever, crouching over the tiny 
human prey she is in process 
of devouring. More than 
among the finest pieces of 
Roman art to have been 
found in Britain, she is as 
fine a work of sculpture as 
could be wished. 

★ 

Portfolio, Edinburgh's tiny, 
admirable gallery of contem- 
porary photography, is 
showing new work by Paul 
Graham, set in the late-night 
bars and clubs of an 
unnamed central European 
city. The images he calls 
“The End of an Age" are all 
single portraits of young 


people set in complementary 
opposition, one deliberately 
blurred and indistinct 
against another as sharply 
focused as it could be. 

The socio-political infer- 
ences of the exercise are 
crashingly obvious - escap- 

The greatest 
surprise of all 
is the first 
public display 
of the hungry 
lioness found 
in the mud at 
Cramond 

ism, enjoyment and indul- 
gence, the hard reality to 
which all must return: the 
collapse of the old order, and 
the new not yet in place. 
Where, who, what are we? 
The hugely inflated size of 
the actual prints serves only 
to emphasis the self-con- 
scious portentousness of the 
message. But it is good to 
see photographs, even photo- 
graphs with a fashionably 


correct message, presented 
as photographs. And as their 
message falls away, these 
are very beautiful 

* 

Finally, a mention for the 
excellent Jock McFadyen 
and his large show of recent 
work now at the Talbot Rice 
Gallery - views and details 
of deserted Underground 
Stations, crumbling hotels 
and cinemas from Leith to 
Hackney. I reviewed the 
show he shared in London 
with the equally excellent 
Humphrey Ocean, so I won't 
repeat myself. But do see it 

A Feast for the Eyes - 
Southern Lights /Gillies and 
his Contemporaries/The 
Scottish Colourists in 

France/ Pax Rom an a- the 
Cramond Lioness: City Art 
Gallery, 2 Market Street, 
Edinburgh, until October 3. 
Paul Graham - End of an 
Age: Portfolio Gallery, 43 
Candlemaker Row, Edin- 
burgh, until September 19 
(from 12.00 Tuesday-Satur- 
day); sponsored by Fuji 
Photo Film (UK). Jock 
McFadyen - Looking ont to 
Sea: Talbot Sice Gallery, 
Ediubnrgb University, until 
September 12. 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Drama at the 
cutting edge 


T oday BBC1 begins 
its 13th series of 
Casualty, one of the 
most popular dra- 
mas in the corporation's his- 
tory. It is not realistic, of 
coarse. If you showed an 
screen what really happens 
in casualty departments, 
most viewers would switch 
off. On television you see 
moderate amounts of blood, 
but not vomit and faeces - 
not in realistic quantities, 
anyway. You get a bit of 
pushing and shouting, but 
not the frequent violence 
from drunks and lunatics 
which occurs in real life. 
You see people frightened 
and in pain, but not at the 
end of their tether, locking 
their fingers round the wrist 
of the nearest person and 
screaming for God and their 
mother. 

That is what really hap- 
pens. 1 know. 1 was a porter 
at Paddington General Hos- 
pital in the 1960s. I have 
worked Friday night shifts 
in casualty, Friday being 
payday, and therefore drink 
day, and consequently fight 
day. 1 have helped to deal 
with two people, unrecognis- 
able as women, who had 
fought one another with 
broken bottles. I have held 
the hands of a teenage 
motorcyclist, delivered in 
pieces by the ambulancemen 
after he drove head-on into 
a concrete lamp standard. 
He lived. 1 have held the 
drip for a baby as a young 
doctor strived, weeping, to 
save his life. He died. Z have 
joined in the defensive gal- 
lows humour. I have played 
“Hit The Kidney Dish” 
using hypodermics full of 
unmentionable liquids as 
water pistols. 

All that was years ago 
but, judging from Casualty's 
two-part story which opens 
the new season tonight and 
continues tomorrow, not a 
lot changes. Casualty 
departments really do deal 
in life and death, which is 
what makes them such suit- 
able locations for drama. 
They can become a mad vor-, 
tex in which yon thiuk- 
things have reached the. 
limit only to have some- 
thing 10 times worse liter- 
ally delivered to your door- 
step. Somehow, in a benign 
reversal of Parkinson's law. 
the capacity to cope nearly-: 
always expands to meet the 
need. 

There is a good example of. 
this in today's Casualty 
story, which begins with a: 
rapid bnild-np of uncon- 
nected incidents stretching 
all members of staff - doc- 
tors, nurses, porters, recep- 
tionists - only for two mnch 
larger emergencies to over- 
shadow the earlier mayhem. 
In the past 10 years Britlsh- 
writers have learned -. 
chiefly, Z would guess, from : 
their American counterparts 
who brought ns HiU Street. 
Blues and the like - to write 
mnlti-strand stories in 
which the details of individ- 
ual lives and small incidents . 
are played out simulta- 
neously against the larger 
narrative. 

Stylistically this is not 
always well done. Where 
Casualty’s slicker, funnier 
American counterpart, ER. 
invariably achieves convinc- 
ing authenticity in its “busy 


busy" scenes, as though a 
documentary cameraman 
had been shooting in a real 
hospitaL there is an embar- 
rassing tendency for the 
Casualty equivalent to 

sound and feel like a general 
rhubarb. Perhaps British 
directors get insufficient 
time these days and the act- 
ors bave to ad lib their own 
bits of business. That is how 
it looks. 

On the other hand the 
individual story strands 
work pretty well. Today we 
get an irate woman demand- 
ing an abortion, another 
woman who appears to have 
been the subject of wife bat- 
tering, a schoolboy who says 
he is in pain but whose 
father wants to get to work, 
and a seriously ill baby 
brought in by an Aslan 
mother who speaks no 
English. One of the admira- 
ble strengths of Casualty is 
that it has been casting mul- 
ti-racially for so long now 
that it has gone way beyond 
the point where all non- 
whites have to be shown as 
saints. Here they can be as 
troublesome and demanding 
as anyone else. It is hearten- 
ing evidence that non-whites 
are finally being fully 
accepted. 

T he biggest differ- 
ence between Pad- 
dington General 
Hospital in the 
1960s and Casualty’s Holby 
in the '90s is the extent to 
which the private lives of 
the staff impinge upon hos- 
pital rontine. Admittedly 
there were more frantic sex- 
ual activities at PGH than 
anywhere else 1 have ever 
worked. Perhaps all big city 
hospitals are alike in this: it 
may have something to do 
with the staff being perpetu- 
ally exposed to the fragility 
of life. Bat at Paddington, 
thongb such matters were 
discussed endlessly in the 
canteen and nurses' home, 
they rarely spilled over into 
the public areas. 

Of course it could be that 
the intrusion of the private 
lives of the Holby staff into 
the work place - sometimes 
to the virtual exclusion of 
anything else, it seems, and 
to the detriment of profes- 
sional activity - could sim- 
ply be a bit of dramatic 
licence. Drama devoted to 
pure medicine, unalleviated 
by a bit of bowVyonr-fa- 
ther, could scarcely be 
expected to command audi- 
ences of 12 or 13 million on 
a Saturday evening. Yet 
occasional personal experi- 
ence of hospitals as a 
patient in recent years sug- 
gests that Casualty's version 
of hospital life is actually 
not too unrealistic. 

The old idea of presenting 
a rigid professional front to 
the public seems to have col- 
lapsed along with the Brit- 
ish stiff upper Up. Today, in 
the age of Oprah and Esther 
and our deeply feeling prime 
minister, the fashion to let 
it all bang ont seem to have 
spread even into hospitals. 
In my day every nurse wore 
a watch on her apron to 
take your pulse. Today she 
wears her heart on her 
sleeve to detect your sympa- 
thy. Casualty reflects that 
change and in a way that Is 
often highly entertaining. 



T ime was pornogra- 
phy was a bendy 
encapsulation of 
everything that was 
wrong with the way men 
treated women. Times have 
changed, though: the central 
setting of Juicy Bits is a pub- 
lishing company that speci- 
alises in pornographic nov- 
els for women; and now the 
porn debate is less about 
what men do to women than 
about what women want 
from men. 

This question goes back at 
least as far ns the Wife of 
Bath's tale, where the 
answer turned out to be that 
women wanted dominion 
over their husbands. 

Kay Adshead’s play comes 
up with less clearcut 
answers. Liz Sharp, for 
example, may once have 
wanted to put men in their 
place when she was a radical 
feminist publisher, but now 
she is a porn queen she 
wants true romance - or 
failing that, ah assertive rev- 
ering - from Jay Stem, nov- 
elist and love of her life. 
Chloe, the ambitious market . 
researcher she is employing 
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Theatre 

What 

women 

really 

want 


to investigate women’s sex- 
ual needs, wants a mutually 
supportive relationship with 
her loving husband Leonard; 
but she also wants uncompli- 
cated sex with any number 
of casual acquaintances, 
including Jay. 

Leonard, meanwhile, 
though a model of sexual 
fidelity, betrays Chloe in 
more subtle ways at his 
weekly assignations with 
Bella, Uz's cleaner no han- 
ky-panky takes place, but he 
is undoubtedly Intimate with 
her in ways he never is with 
his wife. Bella, meanwhile, 
has to cope with Sers 
long-term failure to achieve 
an erection, and her flat- 
mate’s disapproval, 

• It is aU rather compiicated- 
The. opening scene bay Liz 
commissioning Jay to write 
an erotic masterpiece to 
rival ThtStory of O or Anals 
N in; a strong premise that 
results only fa some forced 


conversations about sexual 
adventure. Later, we dis- 
cover that an escaped female 
serial killer has a penchant 
for killing men called Leo- 
nard - and we have a Leo- 
nard on hand to provide a 
new victim. But the plot line 
simply fizzles out with a 
thrown away explanation 
that the killer has been 
recaptured. 

Adshead has a relatively 
crude ear far dialogue, too, 
by comparison to her sharp 
thematic eye. Perhaps 
because of that, Sarah Dav* 
ey’s production (for Bold & 
Saucy Theatre Company) 
feels dragged oat. This is a 
shame, since several perfor- ' 
mances are very good, not , 
least Adshead herself, j 
playing the blowsy Liz, a | 
powerful woman failing to 
cope with the onset of age 
and insecurity. 

Anthony Sergeant's wary 
Jay Stern is particularly 
impressive - his tactful 
rejection of Liz's romantic 
overtures ("It's been a lovely 
evening . . .") provides a 
moment of incongruous real- 
ism. But by and large, the 
play fails to live up to its 
serious ambitions - to take 
an analogy from pornogra- 
phy, it would like to be Lost 
Tango in Paris ; it ends up as 
Carry on BmnameOe. 

Robert Hanks 

Lyric Hammersmith. Lon- 
don W& 


D oes Tony Blah- 

live in a world of 
fantasy? Free of 
visual 

distractions, radio news 
provides a clearer outline of 
the long-running saga of our 
premier’s love affair with the 
communications m w-Ha. Last 
week, you remember, he 
hinted darkly that it was in 
his power to “take out" the 
Omagh bombers. He knew 
who they were, how they 
could be got at A few days 
later, the radio told us, the 
local security forces were 
reconstructing the moments 
prior to the bombing in an 
attempt to jog memories, 
trying to get a due as to the 
terrorists' identity. If Tony 
knows he's not telling. 

Hastily effecting a 
diversion, our PM was next 
heard on radio perorating on 
the current campaig n for 
reeding. He seems to be in 
favour of it. Reading books, 
especially; apparently a good 
thing. So please prime 
minisiter, no more gangster 
comic strips. 

Tony Blair could do worse 
than revisit the work of a 
Fabian friend of H.G- Wells 
who provided a Bank 
Holiday treat on Radio 4. 

The infant Noel Coward 
diverted money intended for 
the church collection to the 
purchase of E. Nesbit’s 
books. More recently Gore 
Vidal wrote a 
characteristically 
entertaining essay about 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 


Dangers of jumping 
on the magic carpet 


her, equally 

characteristically missing 
the point An early socialist 
Edith Nesbit practised the 
libertarianism she preached, 
tolerating her husband's 
philandering and bringing 
up his children by other 
women. Her children's books 
fall into two categories: the 
everyday stories of normal 
families - The Railway 
Children, her most famous, 
is in many ways the dullest 
though it has the novelty of 
a pate rfamili as in jail, just 
as The Treasure Seekers 
deals with Edwardian 
middle-class belt-tightening, 
both bold innovations for 
children's fiction of the time; 
and then there are the magic 
adventures. 

These are a delight, since 
the author could deflate 
whimsy with a wickedly 
perceptive eye to the 
practical consequences of 
wizardry selfishly used. 

Thus when the children in 
possession of a magic wish 
demand to be as beautiful as 
the day, they are shooed 
away by the unrecognising 
servants as nasty little 


eye-ialians. A magic carpet 
sent to bring back the 
greatest treasures of its 
homeland returns to the 
south London basement with 
50 Persian cats. Subsequent 
requests for food for the 
yowling creatures result in 
the conjuring of a baffled 
cow. In an un -preachy way 
Nesbit was sharp on 
irresponsibility, with 
political messages never far 
behind. The queen of 
Babylon, magicked to late 
Victorian London, is 
unimpressed by the heart of 
the empire where the sun 
never sets. Her slaves are 
better treated than those she 
sees in English streets, she 
contemptuously notes. 


N esbit's magical 
creatures - 
besides the carpet 
with a mind of its 
own - include a vain and 
excitable phoenix and the 
touchy Psammead. The 
latter is a sand fairy, a first 
cousin of Psamamthos 

psamaphides in J-RJL 
Tolkien's Rovenmdom, read 
by Neil Pearson on Radio A 


last month. It made a 
charming appetiser for the 
real thing: the grouchy, 
hyper-sensitive, irascible but 
soft-hearted “it" of E. 
Nesbit's Five Children and 
It. 

Malcolm McKee's 
adaptation necessarily cut 
and condensed, but in 
Rosemary Watts' production 
captured Nesbit's mixture of 
warmth and dry humour. 
Julia McKenzie was every 
inch a nice Edwardian 
mother remembering an 
afternoon as long and golden 
as Alice Liddell's boat-trip 
half a century before. Simon 
Carter was the Psammead. 
This being radio, it was easy 
to imagine his round furry 
body, eyes on stalks like a 
snail's, and monkey arms. E. 
Nesbit was not a prettifler. 
Let us hope Disney never 
gets hold of her. The whole 
experience was more 
persuasive in getting 
children to read books than 
any amount of caring 
exhortations in that sincere 
voice the prime minister 
does so wen. 

If Radio 4 can still evoke 


those long-gone days of 
lovingly crafted children’s 
programmes, its light 
entertainment plumhs 
depths previously 

unsounded. The Late Night 
on 4 slot is proving a 
Bermuda Triangle of quality, 
despite desperate repeats of 
such confirmed successes as 
Goodness Gracious Me and 
William Donaldson's A 
Retiring Fellow. The latest 
damp squib is The Goldfish 
Bowl written by Shaun 
Prendergast, hitherto known 
as a talented actor. Centring 
on two goldfish, it has 
references to Hamlet the 
great Dane (cue "I didn't 
know be was a dog" joke). 
Don’t give up the night job, 
Shaun. 
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ARTS 


Fancy-dress and 
coolish-Britannia 


whimsy gets frisky 


National characteristics will out at an international film 
festival, writes Martin Hoyle from Edinburgh 


S ome of the Edinburgh 
Film Festival’s big 
glamour guns - includ- 
ing The Horse Whis- 
perer. Primary Colors 

and Velvet Goldmine - have been 
reviewed on their London appear- 
ance, others will be when gener- 
ally released. Of the American 
offerings, Whit Stillman’s immac- 
ulately Austenesque The Last 
Days of Disco (reviewed this 
week) easily stood out. while 
Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas 
was an exhilarating surprise: 
Terry Gilliam’s hallucinatory 
visual gift shaped and controlled 
for once, perfectly matched to 
Hunter S. Thompson's romping 
bad trip through the acidly 
viewed decline of Nixon's Amer- 
ica. An unrecognisable Johnny 
Depp proves himself a better 
actor than any Hollywood pretty 
boy has a right to be. 

International art or not. 
national characteristics will out. 
The twin streaks of fancy-dress 
plod and frisky coolish-Britannia 
whimsy were apparent in home- 
grown offerings. The Tichbome 
Claimant took a Victorian scan- 
dal - a butcher from Wagga- 
Wagga claimed to be the van- 
ished heir to a wealthy baronetcy 
- and turned it into a parade of 
well-loved eminences grises of 
British character acting, even 
trundling on the talismanic pres- 
ence of a faintly bemused John 
Gielgud. Fifth-form iconoclasm 
about British imperialism (I 
think) and a fatal mixture of 
tones - including a fleeting ham- 
mage to Kind Hearts and Coro- 
nets merely emphasise the 
galumphing pace. Won't wash. 
As Hugo said, it is permissible to 
violate history provided one has 
a child by her. This is merely a 
feeble grope. 

Sumptuously filmed, The Gov- 
erness is sometimes overwhelmed 
by its sheerly visual opulence, 
but Sandra Goldbacher's first fea- 
ture is a more assured slice of 
Victoriana. Clever Jewish girl 
taken on as tutor in Scottish gas- 


tie fells for scientist paterfamil- 
ias; steamy sex and pioneer pho- 
tography; smouldering Minnie 
Driver. Doubtless more anon. 

It would be tempting to blame 
the awfulness of Bedrooms and 
Hallways on an American direc- 
tor. Rose Troche, who has read 
the old Time magazine piece on 
swinging London and never got 


Edinburgh's 
true worth 
lies in the 
revelation it 
affords us from 
unexpected 
quarters 


over it. Bright young Londoners 
who look just tike actors, living 
in prodigally spacious designer 
interiors despite apparently 
menial jobs in sandwich bars and 
furniture workshops, indulge in 
sexual self-questioning. Dishon- 
estly cosy, the film makes the 
gay hero succumb to lovely 
Jennifer Ehle while leaving his 
flatmate a caricature flouncing 
queen. It kept reminding me of 
ferociously unfunny sitcom, a 
sexier, more pretentious Friends . 
say. 


T be French offerings 
were all too Gallic. 
Jacques Rivette’s sub- 
Hitchcock un-thriller. 
Secret defense, rambles 
interminably through the para- 
noia of the heroine's brother con- 
cerning their father's alleged 
murder by his business partner 
and the heroine's inadvertent 
shooting of the partner's secre- 
tary. She may be a killer but she 
is also a Frenchwoman, and soon 
Sylvie (Sandrine Bonnaire) is 
addressing herself to rabbit and 
prunes, gastronomy taking prece- 
dence over homicide in the bet- 


ter-regulated French households.- 

The dead secretary’s sister 
turns up in search of the missing 
girl and the business partner also, 
acts true to form by whisking her 
into bed. Eschewing anything so\ 
visceral as suspense, the film 
drags its weary length through 
much cryptic chat between sullen 
people. A white-o at screen in mid 
conversation after two hours her- 
alded an interval. With another 
50 minutes to go, I slipped whim- 
pering from the cinema. 

Erick Zonca's La Vie revte des 
anges garnered a joint best act- 
ress award at Cannes for its two 
stars, Elodie Bouchez and Nata- 
cba Regnier. Their characters, 
respectively cheerfully footloose 
and sourly love-starved, make for 
an oddly haunting friendship. 
No thing haunt s in Alain Resnais ’ 
lightweight latest. On commit la 
chanson, not even the snatches of 
famous songs tip-synched on to 
equally famous actors in a con- 
scious tribute to De nnis potter 
and Pennies from Heaven. 

This frothy round dance of 
bourgeois Parisians, their secret 
loves and glum aspirations, 
acknowledges another English 
maitre in its cross-purposes and 
bottled-up emotions, as revealed 
by a poster for Scarborough 
improbably sited on the wall of a 
chic Paris flat Alan Ayckbourn. 
Belas, Resnais is no Ayckbourn: 
and in this flimsily leaden souffle 
not much of a Resnais either. 

Among the independents. Pi. 
fresh from acclaim at the Sund- 
ance Festival, gives every sign of 
becoming a cult. Gloweringly 
portentous, luminously shot in 
black and white, it combines the 
requisite fashionable ingredients 
of conspiracy theory (both Wall 
Street and militan t Judaism) plus 
a dash of cryptic science. Direc- 
tor Darren Aronofsky's first fea- 
ture is more assured in style than 
content. A great future awaits 
him in The X Files unless he can 
avoid it 

As with any festival worth its 
salt. Edinburgh's true worth lies 



Steamy sex and pioneer photography in an assured sfice of Victoriana: smouldering Minnie Driver fleftj in Sandra Goldbacher’s first feature, “The Governess’ 


in the revelation it affords us 
from unexpected quarters. Alexei 
Balabanov’s Of Freaks and Men 
is a disturbing, poignant and ulti- 
mately ni ghtmarish story of early 
photography - and pornography 
- in turn of the century St 
Petersburg. Shot in sepia tones, 
the film, with its gallery of cor- 
rupters and corrupted, predators 
and prey, raises questions of 
innocence (does it even exist?) 
and original sin. 

Images that linger are the Sia- 
mese-twin Mongol boys with 
angelic voices forced to sing 
before packed auditoriums while 
still derided as freaks. The mood 
Is a blend of Gogol and Bulgakov, 
and tbe permanently grinning 
Viktor Soukhoroukov as the por- 
nographer’s henchman is an evo- 
cation of pure evil as frightening 
as anything in M or Nosferatu. 

A French-Taiwanese produc- 


tion. The Hole, also goes surreal 
on us. The hole in question is 
made by a clumsy plumber 
through the floor of a fiat into 
the apartment beneath. The con- 
stant rain, scarcity of daylight 
and radio reports of an epidemic 
that makes Its victims scurry in 
search of dark damp hiding- 
places on all fours set an apoca- 
lyptic tone. 


T he locals are being 
evacuated but some 
lonely individuals are 
keeping to their fiats, 
growing more obses- 
sive in their non-communication. 
Hinting at a cross between The 
Metamorphosis and Polanski's 
Repulsion, the film by Tsai Ming- 
liang (of The Riveri also has its 
share of musical fantasy inter- 
ludes ( Pennies from Heaven has 
much to answer for); but its .fla- 


vour is all its own, its ultimate 
message hopeful, its mood affir- 
mative. As it is in Petr Zelenka’s 
Buttoners. interlinked episodes, 
some funny, some tragic, some 
surreal. The film has been taken 
on various symbolic levels in its 
native Czech Republic, but can 
be enjoyed as a very central 
European mix of dark humour, 
fatalian and weary hope. 

Even more up-beat is tbe Aus- 
tralian Dance Me to My Song, a 
brave feature about a cerebral 
palsy victim (played by Heather 
Rose, who co-scripted what is 
painfully clearly an autobio- 
graphical work) wheelchair- 
bound and communicating only 
through a voice-machine, who 
finds love. And children remain 
the irrepressible symbol of hope, 
in the almost non-verbal Iranian 
Dance of Dust, humanity creep- 
ing through the hard life in a 


brick works beneath the baking 
sun. and in Central Station. Tbe 
latter, the top prizewinner at Ber- 
lin. is the warm-hearted if soft- 
centred story of a streetwise and 
cynical old woman who takes an 
orphan child across Brazil in 
search of his father. Only in one 
sequence, where a pilferer is 
chased and finally shot in sum- 
mary justice, do we sense the 
brutality of a country where 
street children are reportedly 
rounded up by the police for God 
knows what fete. 

The mood of Walter Salles’ film 
is less Los Olvidados than Paper 
Moon, with Fernanda Montene- 
gro and Vinicius de Oliveira 
standing in for the O'Neals. Ryan 
and Tatum, as the abrasively 
paired adult and juvenile who 
dislike each other initial- 
ly... You can guess the rest. Bitf 
it’s still a real charmer. vi 


Theatre/Alastalr Macaulay 

A honed 


‘Hamlet’ 
and Pinero 


revamped 


A lthough Yukio Nin- 
agawa is justly 
known os a wizard 
of technological sta- 
gecraft. the focus of his 
Hamlet production falls, 
invariably and refreshingly, 
upon his actors. Theirs is 
acting as craft, good 
old-fashioned skill, abso- 
lutely honed, and frequently 
very economical. 

These performers all know 
bow to stand still, how to 
raise an arm with authority, 
and how to project their 
voices without flamboyance 
or strain into the wide Barbi- 
can Theatre. Much of what 
they do is naturalistic, but. 
in its Impressive restraint, 
you sense the lineage of a 
tradition of formal Japanese 
acting in which an Isolated 
syllable, the flick of a sleeve, 
tbe turn of a head may 
express paragraphs. 

Though the play is given 
in Japanese without sur- 
titles, it Is a much clearer 
account of Hamlet than we 
often encounter in English; 
you need little acquaintance 
with the play to know 
exactly where you are at 
every moment. One look at 
Hamlet. Ophelia, Gertrude, 
Fortinbras et al. and you 
recognise them at once. 
Sure, they were in partly 
Japanese attire; sure, non- 
Japanese speakers cannot 
tell precisely which line of a 
monologue or dialogue is 
being spoken; and yet this 
feels much more like Hamlet 
than most British produc- 


tions: Hamlet both as story 
and as stage world. 

Around this, Ninagawa’s 
production is a seamless 
depiction of naked theatre. 
Before the action, you see 
tbe actors at their separate 
dressing-room areas. Tbe set 
is a bare one-tier frame. Like 
a magician, NLnagawa trans- 
forms this in mere seconds 
with palatial staircases or 
painted mountain scenery 
out of nowhere. When For- 
tinbras appears on his steed, 
his men bearing black pen- 
nants, you smile at the arti- 
fice (this is a stage horse 
with humans inside, these 
flags seem to be made of 
cardboard) even as you sur- 
render to the illusion (the 
horse's behaviour is much 
more realistic than the real 
one's in Luc Bondy's Don 
Carlos, the flags seem tat- 
tered by wind and war). 


N onetheless, at 
least to this non- 
Japanese viewer, 
this is Hamlet 
seen only from the outside. 
As the prince, Hiroyuki San- 
ada is rather like the ballet 
dancer Anthony Dowell: he 
does too much twirling the- 
atrically in his cloak, and 
draws too much attention to 
his wrists and striking ipau- 
lement. 

Elsewhere, there are some 
unnecessary Big Moments: a 

slower-than-slow tragic exit 

for Gertrude up a staircase, 
some fingernail-scraping- 
along-fioorboards for mad 
Ophelia. But everyone is 
involved in communicating, 
harmoniously, a play and 
style larger than themselves. 
This is not Hamlet as encom- 
passing spiritual drama. As 
serious narratives, however, 
and as dignified acting, it is 
a rare event 

* 

The Orange Tree Theatre. 
Richmond, makes no bones 
about tbe fact that Pinero's 
play A Wife without A Smile, 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 


1998 Season 

Until 20 September 
The Honest Whore 
A Mad World My Masters 
As you like it 
The Merchant of Venice 
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Cabaret/Antony Thomcroft 

A diva with 
attitude 


L ondon’s Donmar 
Warehouse is con- 
cluding its short sea- 
son of summer caba- 
ret (it ends today) with a 
British diva. Imelda Staun- 
ton. It is, of course, a joke, 
and one that is enjoyed as 
much by Staunton as by the 
audience. 

To join the diva's club you 
must take yourself terribly 
seriously and totally lack a 
sense of humour, Staunton 
is wildly funny, not least 
about herself. You must also 
be of imposing presence; 
Staunton Is on tbe stocky 
side of short, a red haired 
and feisty Irish battlecock. 
Bat she spends a happy two 
hours, singing an eclectic 
range of her favourite songs 
and sending up divas rotten. 

“Here’s one f think you 
will know”, she smiles 
sweetly; adding between 
clenched teeth “that doesn’t 
give you licence to join in". 
Halfway through the usual 
bilge about how wonderful it 
is to be here in London she 
breaks off - “wait a minute: 
I'm a north London Eqnity 
member who’s working this 
week." 

By the interval sbe is in 
full diva flow, assuring the 
audience that she is going 
off to give the back stage 
crew hell, be extremely 
charming to Donmar artistic 
director Sam Mendes “to his 
face", and to ask for two 
hefty stage crew to be sent 
to her dressing room to 
unplug her sink. 

Happily the jokes do not 
get in the way of tbe music. 
Imelda Staunton is an 
accomplished character act- 


A rare event: Tafcako Matsu and Hfruyuld Sanada In the NJnagawa Company's •Hamlet' 


rage Nartngun 


was a flop in 19W. And its 
new production succeeds 
just as you might hope: the 
audience relaxes into laugh- 
ter from the first minute, 
everyone sees quite why a 
1904 audience might have 
felt uncomfortable, and tbe 
play is so agreeably and 
briskly performed that it 
never flags. 

Actually, this achievement 
is more exceptional than you 
might suppose. Pinero has 
become remarkably hard to 
put across in the more lib- 
eral climate of today. Often 
in his comedies he seems to 
address the hypocrisies, 
snobberies, and prejudices of 
the complacent bourgeois 
world only - after a little 
comic embarrassment - to 
commend them. Three times 


at Chichester during the 
1990s I have found myself 
loathing a Pinero play with 
violence, because Its attitude 
seemed, now, repulsive. 

But Pinero was a crafts- 
man, and it is possible to 
give his plays new life if one 
gives him full value - mak- 
ing both his values and his 
skill real. The charm of the 
Orange Tree's Wife Without 
A Smile is that it does not 
take sides. You laugh with 
the jokester Mr Rippingill 
and his chum Mrs Lovette 
about the humourlessness of 
the new Mrs Rippingill - but 
yon also see how callow Rip. 
pingilTs pranks are, and you 
find his wife, from the first, 
a surprisingly touching fig- 
ure. 

His worst prank - to sus- 


pend from the ceiling a doll 
that will vibrate whenever 
“spooning” or similar (pre- 
sumably amorous or erotic) 
activities occur on the sofa 
in the room overhead - 
really is a perfect stroke on 
Pinero's part, because (at 
least in 1998) It is constantly 
funny but also vulgarly 
insensitive. So it illustrates 
Rippingill’s character: and. 
by a nice plot twist, becomes 
in due course the petard 
upon which he himself is 
hoist Then tbe plot goes on 
twisting until we see hypoc- 
risies all round. 

Consequently it takes very 
well to the Orange Tree's 
space, with the audience on 
four sides of the action and 
on two levels. Dominic Hill 
directing, keeps matters at a 


keen tempo, but full of 
nuance. The double play 
between Mrs Lovette and Mr 
Pullinger, as played by Tri- 
ria Kelly and Richard Heffer, 
becomes the high point of 
the evening; out of context, 
it is impossible to explain 
why some exchanges - Pul- 
linger. “Mention my Dame”, 
Lovette: “I will" - are ’as 
hilarious as they prove. No 
performance is more 
rounded than Kelly’s: but 
Sarah Tansey, in the title 
role, leaves an affecting, sub- 
tle impression upon mem- 
ory. The entire ensemble, 
including a captivating toy 
elephant, moves with a 
swing, in isw. a Wife with- 
out A Smile seemed naugh- 
tily Parisian; in 1998. it 
seems irreducibly English. 


ress, and the knock out num- 
bers are the ones, such as 
“Frankie and Johnny", 
where she can get teeth into 
the story-line and almost 
explode with intensity. She 
is not afraid of childhood 
favourites: it must be some 
time since the moving 
“Danny Boy" and the senti- 
mental “You are my sun- 
shine" were heard on the 
cabaret circuit 


H er other material 
is slightly more 
contemporary, 
ranging from the 
Beatles' number “If I fell" to 
Buddy Holly’s “Raining in 
my Heart". There is also a 
generous leavening of coun- 
try and western and blues, 
both styles that suit the 
Staunton commitment. She 
is particularly scathing 
about country girl singers 
who let their men walk all 
over them and then say 
sorry. 

The Staunton voice is 
more powerful than true - 
when she sang "You don't 
have to say you love me" 
there were echoes of its cre- 
ator Dusty Springfield - but 
she performs with real con- 
viction. more so than most 
divas. Her “Stand by me" 
was a knock-out, and if 
musical director Nick 
Lloyd’s arrangements for the 
10-strong band were some- 
times too cute, it was good 
to have backing musicians 
as brassy as Staunton. 

This was cabaret without, 
camp, admirably performed; 
by an entertainer rather; 
than an ego. It makes for so 
enjoyably relaxing ow nin g- 
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Old Course Jewellers' 



A collection of 1 

quality golfing gifts. 
Suitable for that extra special 
present, company presentation or 
golfing prize. Many items have the 
facility to be personalised with 
company or club logo or even 
a personal message. 

Full mail order service available 

No Order Too Small 

Special corporate rates available 
for bulk orders. 

Far catalogue contact; 

Old Course Jtvrdlm 
The Old Coarse Hold 
Si Andrews 
Fife KY16 9SP 
Scotland 

, Tel/Fax 01334-478928 


KAMOPY 





4 S-f. 


Our new Autumn/Winter brochure features 
collections from Quiver and Comfy Clothes - 
exclusive hand-made designs In natural fabrics. 
Accessories and gifts also included. 

Rifl man order service - defiveiy 2 to 3 days. 

For a free brochure please call 

0171625 7899 . 

AVS Dept. DQ2. IS Lonsdale Road 
London NW66RA Fax 0171 625 7009 






Find 375 o riginal sterling sflvw gilt Ides 
in on HE cteabgue. AD available speedily 
by posL Most deftrata wHUr 48 tan 
From supeift claret jugs to classic cuSUnte 
Braytwook & Batten ire die Hirer sprdalisii 

Phem today for pnnpt 
despatch d your catdosu. 

Tel: 0181 993 7334 

Bnybrook & Brfflen Lid. 13 Park Parade. 

Gumasbury Arena, London W3 SBO. 
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Country Desks 


Computer Office Group 


Regency styled Boue 

Office illustrated in rich yew 
wood, available in mahogany 
and oak. Desk in three sizes. 
Features sliding drawer for 
keyboard, cupboard with 
shelf for housing CPU or 
storage, sliding mouse 

platform and double depth 
drawer for filing. FlUNC 
cabinet with two drawers 
fitted for suspended flies, or 
as three or four drawer cabinet. Cham on swivel base with easy mechanism to raise or lower 
seat and control pressure of tilt. Choice of coloured hide to all pieces. 

SEND FOR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 


COUNTRY DESKS, 78 HIGH STREET, BERKHAMSTED HERTS HP4 2BW. 
Call Freephone - Tel: OSOO 074 7878 FAX: 0800 07 4 03 7 8 
or Visit our Web site - www.countrydesks.co.uk 
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EMMA POLAND 


London SW10 
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Luxury gifts ca very miscneMe prices. 
Beautiful wrapped and pranptiy detivaed 
(sane nvekday Centnti London, 
next weekday UK) 

Call 0171 386 5111 or tick box 12 
for your free catalogue 

Fax - 0171 386 85*5 Euu.-EMHU«A«9uu!re 
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THE GENUINE PANAMA HAT COMPANY hnpon 
Uk trigbe* quality hmu huts front Ecuador, 
ganrinebaadwmea Mocttcxiati nqiedmc n>U-ap 
Panama with its own attractive carrying caie pro*, 
tests you frtan the nails hmnftd nj*. Oaty jha igpa 
of puma trill roll up to a in your pottos- Superfine 
roU-vp Panama and case is JEM 95 pta» £2 p*p- Saes 
6 3/4 to 7 M2 (bead chnitdenaiee 55 to oloxLj 

for 48 hour despatch call 0171498 2099 

Or write to: The Genuine P»““* ^ Company. 
140 Battersea Paris RomL 
SWI 1 4NP Ftac 0171 498 OWO 


Mate n hrititt* imprisdoo-. 

120cnbon In, Gnpn! Hntqn fate, 

United Kmgikra,FUi; lift' 

TaitmtB)j29595 Ra. NinWJ37OT» 
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Cigar Connoisseur 

Havana, Honduras, Dominican and other 
top cigar brands from arotmd tbe world 
available by mail order. 

Order your free 24 page colour caiulogue 
which includes accessories from: 

Cigar Connoisseur (Dept DFT2) 
Freepost ANG4570 
Bungay NR35 1YZ 
Tel 01986 895551 (24 Hours) 
Fax 01986 896669 


Introductory Offer superb 
twofold cotton shirts usually 
JL £36 now from 

fe >* l 26 
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Plus distinctive 
cufflinks 
and silk ties 

po For your FREE 
m ail order brochure 
phone 01 845 575100 
fox 01845 57511 1 or 

e-mail saks@iaacplmimcr.co.iA 
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Good Bungs in life, like 
handmade cigars can 
sometimes be hard to find. 

Rtr aver 40 years we have been 
offering fine cigars from Cuba and 
around die 'World to connoisseurs. 

We offer outstanding value, 
same- day despatch service with free 
member s hip plus our nmem brochure from 
which to make your selection. 

Telephone: 0181 902 2656 
or lax 0181 903 0926 or 
e-DoS: paul^dgar-chib-coni 

Oweocfe ofrien wetawe. j& ok aS muor anti aids. 



The Dolls Haase Emporium 
Dept FT2, Ripley, derbyshire DE5 3 YD 

Dehre Mo the masi imaginative and eofflprelwnsiw 
catalogue of dolls' houses, furniture and 
accessories. Ring for your FREE colour catalogue 
to fuHB your dote 1 house de®ms. 

01 773 513 773 

Please quote department FT2 19 


DON'T MISS THE 
CHRISTMAS RUSH 

Forthcoming; 

Essential Christmas 
Luxuries Guides 

1 7th October 
I3st October 
/ 4th November 
2Sth Sovcmher 

i\.i up.vnunine-- 

Sn-pfwii Mars ton 
Dinvl [iiiK’1 

+ 44 !0sl71 S75 3503 - 
l :s\: -i-4-f HIM 71 .S~i 7765 



SILVERMAN’S LTD 

lover 50 years of Service to the Service 
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Thebest UMBRELLA 
Under the suN 





ARTHUR BRETT 




SEPTEMBER EVENT 


For this mouth only our showroom at 103 Pimlico Road, London, SWI W 8PH, 
will be clearing discontinued models of band finis bed furniture at 
unrepeatable prices - offering exceptional value. 



Showroom opening boon - lOam-ftpon Monday - Frida}' I0am-2pm Saturday 
TcL 0171 739 7304 Fax 0171 730 7105 Email pimUcoiunnhur-brtn.com 
Web site h 1 tp:/Avw n .art h n r- b retl. co tu/absiv eb/ 


OLIVER J BENJAMIN 



The finest Lathes' and Gentlemen's stub 
both off ibe peg and made to older. 



I ran i 


“arnefru ek#acr, style. crofumaiuhip" 

Open toe Msodaj u Satanter 
FerilMdHetfifpbaae-1171 4S8VSK8 
OLIV'ERJ BENIAMIN 

61 QUEENSTOWN ROAD. LONDON SWS 3 KG 
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GRANGE 




All your present buying 
problems solved. 

The new Grits from the Grange catalogue has 
hundreds ut grit ideas. Deldous lood and 
unusual items tor the home and garden. Choose 
from the comfort of your armchair. 

Call 0999-502206 lor a free 
36 page colour brochure e 


ij/ff ■/ Authentic American 
'/ft ) casua ^ wear delivered 
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v->y direct to your door. 

: ; ' Ktyj«siyoarntEE cw.Uogue today | 

0345 




2 4.24.44 
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THIS WEEKEND \ . 
BUY Y-OUR CLOTHES 
. FROM ’SEATTLE 


qvc ~r.r :‘t-. f iO'. 7 


VISIT OUK INTLRMiT >1 1 E 

cddiclir.ucr.cn.uL 

Stares :n 

The Glides, Breraiev 
Queer. S'jtot, Ciidiil - 
Crlhh’j CacsewT/, Bristol 
Vr.isn iUeet. Bnth 

OPENING SOON AT 
THE TRAITORS CENTRE. 
MaIs C H ESTEP. 
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BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


i i- 

St Andrews 


ii. 

Bemaeo Marketing Ltd 

□ 


Old Course Jewellers 

□ 

12. 

Emma Poland 

□ 

! 2. 

Arthur Brett 

□ 

13. 

Peter Thompson 

□ 

j 3. 

Kanopy 

□ 

14. 

Norfolk Hats 

□ 

! 4. 

Bray brook & Britten 

□ 

15. 

Gym World 

□ 

S 5. 

Oliver J. Benjamin 

□ 

16. 

Panama Hat Co. 

Q 

J 6. 

Gifts from the Grange 

□ 

17. 

Ruffs 

□ 

! 7 - 

Country Desks 

□ 

18. 

The Cigar Club 

□ 

{ 8. 

Cigar Connoisseur 

□ 

19. 

The Dolls House Emporium □ 

! 9. 

Joseph Turner 

□ 

20. 

Jopasco 

□ 

J 10. 

Eddie Bauer 

□ 

21. 

Silverman's Ltd 

□ 

1 

j Please tick the appropriate box(es) for foe brocfiuiejsi you would like to receive. 

{ Enter your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies 

j must be received no later than 3 October 1998. 



! Title: 

Initial: . 


.... Surname: 


i 

! Address:... .......... 






i ■ 


24 Hour Brochure 7SF 01753 680858 

Orccrl.ne Fax . Q1753 680223 


2 Harford Street, Mile End. London El 4PS 

0171 7 900 900 

emsi n'Srrid^-.w.uk www.mildcry.co.ub 

20W 


- Postcode: 

Daytime telephone: Facsimile: 

1 {Far any culogurt lhai require payment, plane Bute cheques payable id oerting lo ihe aivcniwfK as 
uxficaicd and send h wiih lUs reply coupon. Overseas rapoodau phsws c«*ict ibe aJvatiserdirecLi 

Please return to 

WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL SPRING LUXURIES BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (5/9/98) Upcott Avenue. Barnstaple, EX31 1 HN 
Fax No. 01271 3 2842 2 

] TtainSxmtfionycDpmvilc wffl hchddby ihcHcandalTimcsand may beused mleqiyuu nriarredafFT 
i products and by other sdeclcd canpanies Hot flWfltos Ba purptws. The FT is regbised under the Etaa 
j p p**^n" ^ lOftl- Hmmdal Thnw. Ninrher One StMhmafc Bridge. London SE1 9HL Pbee net this hm 
I if you do not wish to receive any fonher aifomatiaa from ibe FT Gimp or companies approved 
J by the FT Group O. 
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How to 


Designer 


immigrants 
flood into 


B ar gainsville 


Edward Lament on why ‘half-naked Europeans 
are flying into New York with empty suitcases' 


I t was a rhetorical 
question. “Purchasing 
power? You want to 
talk about purchasing 
power? We have plane- 
loads of half-naked European 
executives flying in here 
every day with empty suit- 
cases. They do their meet- 
ings, hit the stores, and head 
home smiling - even after 
excess baggage charges." 

I had been discussing the 
relative merits of shopping 
in Europe or the US with a 
Wan Street hedge fond man- 
ager during his lunch, a 
six-pack of diet cola con- 
sumed while glancing at his 
screens and clicking away 
on his mice. “Sure, beer and 
baguettes are great in 
Europe, but this is where 
you get the biggest bang for 
your buck." 

I was much chastened by 
the conversation, not least 
because I had arrived with 
an over-full suitcase, and 
was in no position to profit 
from the clothing bargains 
he claimed could be found 
on virtually any street cor- 
ner in New York. On my. 
next trip, I resolved to see if 
my pounds and pence would 
make more of a bang if I 
spent them as bucks. 

Phone calls to long-term 
New York residents got a 
fairly consistent response. If 
time was of the essence, and 
money no object, I was told 
to head straight for the 
designers or department 
stores for one-stop shopping. 
With a tight budget but 
plenty of time, it was 
suggeked that I try to beat 
the market at the discount 
stores. Armed with a list of 
addresses. I decided to check 
out both options for future 
reference. 

At the designers you are 
treated to trendy interiors, 
beautiful salespeople, and 
the latest fashion speak. 
Phrases like, “the power just 
isn’t in the shoulders this 
year, it Is in the monochro- 
matic colour statement.” 
just roll off their tongues as 
if they were all aspiring art 
critics. The price for being 
the focal point of all this 


postmodern posturing is 
high, but there are few expe- 
riences that can match it for 
an early evening ego boost. 

For big designer names a 
good place to start is at Mad- 
ison and 72nd. where Ralph 
Lauren stores occupy both 
sides of the street- Polo on 
one side. Sport on the other. 
In the Polo shop, a summer- 
weight button-down shirt 
that retails for £75 ($124) on 
Bond Street was priced at 
$59.50, giving me some 
inkling of what the colaholic 
Master of the Universe was 
ranting about 

From there, a walk down 
Madison through the 60s and 


They do their 
meetings, hit 
the stores 
and go home 
smiling, even 
after excess 
baggage 
charges 


50s passes the big designer 
flagship stores. Think Bond 
and Sloane Streets com- 
bined, double it and you 
begin to get some idea of the 
names you will find on Madi- 
son Avenue - Yves Saint 
Laurent, Prada, Versace, 
Kenzo, Moschino, Armani, 
Valentino and Calvin Klein. 

If time is very tight bead 
straight for midtown and the 
Big Bs: Bergdorfs, Barneys 
and Brooks Brothers, all of 
whom can outfit you from 
top to toe and have alter- 
ations done inside a day. 
Barneys and Bergdorf Good- 
man are located within a few 
blocks of each other, and 
have huge mens wear depart- 
ments carrying the latest 
designer lines. Brooks 
Brothers carries only own- 
label goods, bnt it is a name 
with a worldwide reputation 
for quality and style. 

Up to this point, I had seen 
a lot of great clothes at rela- 


tively attractive prices, but 1 
Still was not finding the kind 
of deals that would induce 
me to fly into New York 
half-clothed. It was time 
to check out the discounters. 

This is not for the faint- 
hearted. It takes a brave soul 
to confront the mountains of 
clothes and wild-eyed bar- 
gain hunters, and still 
plunge in to find the real 
Steals. 

It requires a Kipling-esque 
cool to keep your head when 
all about you are losing 
theirs. Only the iron-willed 
manage to do the ruthless 
triage necessary to buy only 
things they want or need, 
and not bankrupt them- 
selves by saving so much 
money in the “sale". 

Discount stores can some- 
times feel a bit like some- 
thing from Gulliver’s Travels 
because so much of the mer- 
chandise seems to have been 
created for Lilliputians or 
Brobdlngnagians. 

While there is always 
something for every size and 
shape, the best selection is 
reserved for those who stray 
from the norm. This applies 
In matters of taste as well. If 
you are comfortable dressed 
In what appears to be an 
extremely well-made Italian 
clown suit, then you will 
have plenty to choose from 
at the discount stores. But 
even those with more dis- 
cerning taste will find 
incredible bargains If they 
spend some time sorting 
through the unwearable 
dross. 

A short walk over from 
Madison is the Park Avenue 
branch of Syms- The store 
takes deliveries of new mer- 
chandise every day, and is 
full of American mid-range 
designer names such as Bill 
Blass and Geoffrey Beene. 
Still, a bit of spadework 
turned up some big-name 
bargains. 

On the second floor, a blue 
pin-stripe Ralph Lauren Polo 
suit was marked down from 
$775 to $399, and a grey two- 
button Calvin Klein suit was 
$790 instead of $1,600. Valen- 
tino shirts were down from 



$110 to $59, and Burberry’s 
camel-hair overcoats were 
$459 instead of $850. None of 
these items had any visible 
defects, but it is worth 



LreeRty. tHe aRt of tHe iDiosyNCRatic. 


looking the goods over 
closely, because there is only 
store credit for returns. 

Daflys “Clothing bargains 
for Millionaires” is diago- 
nally across from Brooks 
Brothers on Madison, and is 
worth a visit for its huge 
selection of silk ties, all 
priced at *164». 

Prices like this make for 
strange behaviour - one 
eager shopper was pouring 
through the thousands of 
ties one by one, slowly mum- 
mifying himself by draping 
his Initial selection of 30-odd 
ties over his various append- 


do seconds. But it isn’t easy 
being a discounter in mid- 
town. We can't do any adver- 
tising, because the retailers 
go crazy when they see the 
prices we are selling the 
same goods for, and we get 
trouble with our suppliers." 

And then there is the mar- 
vel of Century 21. Located 
downtown, just a heartbeat 
from the twin towers of the 
World Trade Center. Cen- 


Just off Madison on 42nd 
Street is Dollar Bills, per- 
haps the most civilised of 
the discount stores. The mer- 
chandise is presented much 
as you would find it in a 
normal department store, 
and has not quite the same 
rabid edge o! the other dis- 
counters. The men's depart- 
ment has a good selection of 
suits by Boss ($499), Zegna 
($599). Canali and Armani 
($699). Donna Karan shirts 
were $50, Zegna French cuffs 
just $90, and Ralph Lauren 
Purple Label shirts only $70 
(£42), instead of $195. This is 
where the relative price dif- 
ferences between London 
and New York begin to get 
really interesting; Purple 
Label shirts retail in London 
for up to £145. 

Store manager Steve Res- 
nick says: “We only buy this 
season's styles, and we don’t 


It takes a 
brave soul to 
confront the 
mountains of 
clothes and 
wild-eyed 
bargain 
hunters 


tury 21 is like an enormous 
year-round Christmas Eve 
shopping experience. An 
army of green-jacketed staff 
battles each day to maintain 
order as wave after wave of 
deal-hungry consumers pour 
through the doors to find the 
best bargains. 

On the mezzanine level, 
men's suits are on sale from 
Hugo Bose, Fendi, Pal Zileri. 
Zegna, Armani. Ferre, 
Donna Karan, Calvin Klein 
and Cerruti Fendi three-but- 
ton suits were selling at 


$400. instead of $1,200. Lan- 
vin suits were $500. instead 
of $1,300, and Purple Label 
suits for $700, instead of 
$1,900. Rough calculations 
indicate that these suits are 
selling at roughly a quarter 
of normal London retail 
prices. You will have to get 
your own tailor to do any 
alterations, but if he can’t do 
the work for a snail fraction 
of what you saved, then it is 
time for a new tailor. 

Saving money on shirts 
and ties Is one thing, but 
buying shoes at a discount Is 
quite another. 

While there are a huge 
number of shoes on display, 
most could only decently be 
worn for very specific occa- 
sions, such as repainting the 
kitchen. Better then to pay 
full-price at Alden or Allen 
Edmonds, two American 
bootmakers recognised by 
their English counterparts 
for producing top- quality 
shoes. Alden does a magnifi- 
cent line of shoes in genuine 
shell cordovan from $365 to 
$400. and sells calfskin shoes 
at $240 to $280- 

For all the other bits - 
belts, ties, socks and under- 
wear - don't even think of 
paying retail. The walls of 
the discount stores are sag- 
ging with racks of belts and 
ties in a mute but colourful 
testament to the over-opti- 
mism of designer marketing 
teams. Then consider de- 
signer socks, retailing in 
London for £15 to £20, with a 


suggested US retail of $11/ 
but available at Century 21 
for just $7. Or Calvin Klein; 
boxer shorts, which retail fori 
£18 in London, $18 in New: 
York, and are carried by; 
Century 21 for $9. s 

There is no reason for buy- 
ing in London when bar-' 
gains like this are available) 
just a few hours' flighti 
across the pond. From now* 
on, the only thing I’ll be 
putting in my suitcases toi 
New York is an extra bag.i 
And getting through secu- 
rity will be easy - if a bit 
chilly -.dressed only in my* 
$9 boxers. t 

*P.S. Don't forget, though, m* 
declare your purchases afj 


customs, and duty varies ^ 
bettaem 12 and 13-2 per centu 
depending on the item, 

■ Alden, 344 Madison Av& 
(212) 687 3023. Allen' 

Edmonds. SSI Madiscm Ave, 
(212) 308 8305. Century 21. 22 
Cortlandt St ( 212 ) 227 9092. 
Syms. 400 Park Ave at 54th 
(212) 317 8200. Dollar Bills, 32 
E 42nd St (212) 567 0212. Bar- 
neys. Madison Ave and 61st 
( 212 ) 826 8900. Bergdorf Good- 
man, 754 Fifth Ave (212) 75 3 
7300. Brooks Brothers, 346 
Madison Ave (212) 682 5S0ft 
poffy's, 355 Madison Ave 
(212) 557 4422. Shanghai 
Tang, 667 Madison Ave (212) 
888 0111. Calvin Klein, 654 
Madiscm Ave (212) 292 9000. 
Prado. 841 Madison Ave (212) 
327 4200. Ralph Lauren Polo. 
867 Madison Ave (212) 606 
2100. 
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Still in vogue and drawing them in 


F ashion drawing is 
part of a long and 
honourable tradi- 
tion. As a child in 
South Africa my first 
images of the far-off, refined 
and Ineffably glamorous 
world of fashion came via 
Vogue illustrations. 

These had an infinitely 
more powerful pull on the 
imagination than the more 
precise and dramatic images 
or the photographer. Vogue 
between the wars and imme- 


diately after the second 
world war was a great 
patron of young artists and 
its commissions provided 
the stimulant and means for 
fashion drawing to flourish. 

As William Packer, the 
Financial Times’ art critic, 
puts it in his book, Fashion 
Drawing in Vogue: “Even the 
drawings, the marginal cro- 
quis and vignettes supplied 
by minor, perhaps anony- 
mous artists, often point the 
mood and spirit of the 


moment with a poignancy 
which photographs could 
never match.” Quite so. 

This tradition is not dead. 
At the Weekend FT and in 
the How To Spend It maga- 
zine, we have, for the last 
few years, been commission- 
ing David Downton to bring 
batik images from the Paris 
foshion shows. His drawings 
have been a delight. Dior, 
Chanel, Valentino, Lacroix - 
he's seen them ail and his 
images can now be seen and 


bought at The Coningsby 
Gallery, 30 Tottenham. 
Street, London Wl 9PN from 
Monday, September 7 until- 
September 12. it features' 
drawings, watercolours and. 
paper collages and show, 
him to be a fashion artist in 
the grand tradition. Prices 
will range from £200 to £900 
and the exhibition is open- 
from 10am until 5,30pm 
each day. 







Lucia van der Post 
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Porcelain jugs by Hilary Roberts, £48, £66 and £68. Thay can be 
seen at Margaret Howafl's store, 24 Brook Street, London W1 
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From the Caroline Charles Home ColecfioK cr e am y throws, antique lace teamed with simple plates, and her own range of cutlery, afl for sale at 56-57 Beauchamp Place, London SW3 


A selection of antique French finens, each ktdhridualy priced, and 
FspnvreoB lavender water for ironing, £22, all from Margaret Howell 


An invitation to dress up your home 


A revolution in interior design is about to be launched - elegant home furnishings that everyone can afford, writes Lucia van der Post 


F ashion designers 
have beenproduc- 
ing diffusion or - 
to put it. more 
plainly - less ex- 
pensive ranges for many a 
long year. Ralph Lauren, 
Calvin Klein, Yves Saint 
Laurent, Giorgio Armani, 
Versace and their like have 
not paid for their penthouse 
apartments, their cbflieaux 
and their palazzos with a 
few exquisitely wrought cre- 
ations for some of the 
world's richest women. 

Lovely though it is to 
dress the wives of heads of 
state or vanished kingdoms, 
or to sell to Gwyneth (Pal- 
trow) or Nan (Kempner), 
these rarefied creatures 
between them could never 
buy enough frocks to keep 
their designers' in the style 
to which they have grown 
accustomed. It’s the diffu- 
sion lines that sell some- 
thing of the style and glam- 
our to an infinitely larger 
number of customers that 
bring in the serious money. 

Given their profitability, it 
is odd that it has taken so 
long for the notion of diffu- 
sion or secondary lines to 
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Scented candles by Jasper Conran, m three fragrances, £18 each, from Debenhams 


Ke*y Hoppen for Debenhams, £25 each. The Hoppeo ranges inducfing bedlinen, storage 
cantflaa and picture frames, can be found at 26 Debenhams brandies from thte month 


i> 


‘What IVe 
tried to do is 
produce the 
sort of things 
that I'd like 
to use myself 







emerge in the field of inte- 
rior design. Think of a David 
Hicks, a Nicky Haslam or a 
Colefax & Fowler— the big, 
grand name is all and the 
very idea of diluting the 
brand is unthinkab le. 

This week, however, sees 
the launch in the UK of 
some adventurous Initiatives 
in thfa direction, most nota- 
bly when Debenhams, which 
h.-re been making something 
of a speciality of forging 
partnerships with bright 
young designers, puts on 
sale a range of keenly priced 
homeware from some very 
sassy names. With the vast 
buying power that Deben- 
hams is able to command, 
the value these ranges 
deliver is astonishing. 

Kelly Hoppen. one of the 
hottest interior designers 
around, responsible ^ for 
doing up grand houses from 
the Bahamas to the Maldives 
and beyond, ha* turned her 
talents to bringing her own 
look to the masses. Going 
into 21 rt eJwTham*; branches' 
this month is a range of 
homewares that reflect Hop- 
pen’s way of combining the 
simple and the exotic, and 
her particular brand of 
restrained east ‘meets west 

Here you, can find the 
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Linen buttoned-down cushions ara part of the KaBy Hoppen range for Debenhams, £30 each 


ingredients that go to make 
up the look - bedlinen and 
napery in black, taupe, 
cream or rust, linen runners 
for the table in beige, putty, 
cream or rust, lacquered 
trays and storage boxes 
rather like Chinese trunks, 
great big ettshes, simple but 
splendid' glasses, square 
chunky candles, and storage 
jars, picture frames and 
cushions. 

The range is large, exceed- 
ingly elegant and very well 
priced, with almost nothing 
costing mote than £30. if the 
range does well - and I pre- 


i 


diet it will do extremely well 
- then there are plans for 
expansion, with furniture 
possibly on the agenda. 

Jasper Conran, who has 
bees designing J Line, a rea- 
sonably priced, clean-lined 
collection of clothing for 
Debenhams for the last two 
years (a J Line trouser suit 
sells for between £250 and 
£300, while a mainline collec- 
tion trouser suit sells for 
between £750 and £800), has 
now directed his talents to 
developing a J Home collec- 
tion, which will offer just as 
startling prices. Here are 
* 


crisp navy and white striped 
sheets, fluffy towels In blue 
and white, faux-tw cush- 
ions, throws in fine wool 
chenille and cotton cable as 
well as storage boxes in 
leather and mock lizard. 

Jasper himself makes no 
grand claims fbr the collec- 
tion: Tm not reinventing 
the wheel, but you’d be 
amazed at how difficult it 
often is to find the simplest 
things at these sorts of 
prices. What I’ve tried to do 
is to produce the sort of 
thing s that rd like to use 
myself. What excites me 
* 


most is to be able to make a 
product that looks as If it 
costs five times the price and 
that’s what I think we’ve 
done." Three-quarters of the 
J Line range is priced at 
uniter £50 and no thing costs 
more than £100. 

Both Hoppen and Conran 
cater for those whose tastes 
run to the simple, the dean, 
the modem - not for those 
whose idea of interior design 
is chintz and furbelows. 

If all that restrained sim- 
plicity is too sober for your 
taste, take a look at Cath 
Kidston’s pretty and nostal- 
gic collection of rosebud- 
strewn bed and bath ware, 
which Debenhams launched 
earlier this year. Here is the 
coltish Cath Kidston nostal- 
gic look at exceptionally 
good prices - they start at £5 
for a padded banger, while a 
pure cotton, flower-strewn 
pillowcase is £12. 

Though producing a range 
of diffusion or cheaper 
homewares is new for 
Debenhams, the tradition of 
fashion designers turning 
their talents from frocks to 
the home is not Ralph Lau- 
ren started it way back in 
the early 1960s, and did it so 
successfully that many oth- 
ers have been tempted to fol- 
low in his profitable foot- 
steps. Now almost every 
fashion store, whether it be 
Donna Karan, Calvin Hein. 
Nicole Farhi or Whistles, has 
a collection, even if it’s just 
small, of linens and pots, 
cushions and candles. 

The latest fashion designer 
to spread her wings In tills 
direction is Margaret Howell, 
a quintessential ly English 
designer, much sought after 
for her restrained and impec- 
cably plain white shirts, 
linen trousers and slightly 
mannish tweed jackets- Her 
clothes have a timelessness 
about them, a lasting qual- 
ity, a lanlt of o rnamen tation 
or mrppgg that makes them 


seem beyond fashion. And so 
it is with the small range of 
homewares that sbe is 
launching in her own and 
other shops this week. 

Think of a clean and fresh 
kitchen filled with the 
aroma of wholesome organic 
food and then imagine the 
sort of props you would fill it 
with - these are the house- 
hold objects Margaret 
Howell has recreated. 


Creamy jugs, simple glazed 
bowls and band-thrown pot- 
tery, old French jam jars and 
glassware, natural beeswax 
taper candles, heavy-gauge 
linen aprons. 

Think, too, of an old-fash- 
ioned linen cupboard - Irish 
linen sheets and pillowcases, 
distilled lavender water for 
ironing, calico mattress cov- 
ers, cashmere and merino 
blankets, as well as a selec- 


tion of antique French 
household linens. 

■For the bathroom, there 
are natural or white linen 
laundry bags, huckaback 
linen towels with shirting 
ticking and - but, of course 
- her own range of body 
lotions and soaps. All these 
ace irredeemably attractive 
to those who think the old, 
classic wares are best, and 
Margaret Howell's flagship 
store, at 24 Brook Street, 
London Wl, will, from mid- 
September onwards, be sell- 
ing both the new collection 
(primarily based on old. tra- 
ditional designs) and a selec- 
tion of antique wares. 

Finally, it seems too little 
known that Caroline 
Charles, whose brand of 
well-bred clothing is per- 
fectly judged to see her cus- 
tomers through all the occa- 
sions that make up the 
British social season, has 
launched a home collection 
of her own. 

It can be seen on the first 
floor of the Caroline Charles 
shop at 56-57 Beauchamp 
Place, London SW3, where 
throws and cushions, the 
bedlinen and blankets, the 
clocks and lamps, glassware 
and china can be seen (and 
bought), beautifully mixed 
with antique mirrors, old 
furniture and artefacts. 
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Cramped and 
j expensive, but 


boring - never 

The Paris Biennale is where the richest clients can 
find the finest works of art, says Nicholas Powell 


I t is one of the oldest 
arts and antiques 
shows in the world - 
the mother of them 
all, its organisers like 
to think. Longer r unning , 
more lavishly presented and 
costlier than its streamlined 
younger rivals, the Biennale 
Internationale des anti- 
quaires in Paris is still the 
place where the largest num- 
ber of the richest clients 
coincide with the most 
expensive and sometimes 
the most beautiful works of 
art in the world. 

The XIX tb Bie nnal e will 
be held in the Carrousel du 
Louvre, the basement show- 
rooms adjoining the Louvre, 
from September 18 to Octo- 
ber 4; its former and far 
grander venue, the Grand 
Palais, has been closed since 
1993 for repair works that 
have yet to begin. 

About 100,000 visitors are 
expected to cram into the 
Carrousel, which has no day- 
light. not much ceiling 
height and only enough 
room for 120 dealers - far 
fewer than would like to 
attend - representing virtu- 
ally every major collecting 
field. This year’s Biennale 
will also be international 
merely up to a point 80 of 
the stands are French and 
most of those are Parisian. 

Only two American deal- 
ers, Ariadne Galleries and 
Piero Corsini, are making 
the trip, while a dozen lead- 
ing Paris dealers, many put 
off by the cost of a stand 


(£150,000 on average) have 
preferred to stage exhibi- 
tions in their galleries. 

The Biennale is also tak- 
ing place against a back- 
ground of unprecedented 
uncertainty about the future 
of the French art market; 
early next year, after innu- 
merable false starts and 
bureaucratic delays. Sothe- 
by's, Christie’s and other for- 
eign auction houses will be 
free to hold sales in France 


Many dealers 
are worried 
that auction 
houses will 
lure buyers 
and sellers 
away from 
their galleries 


when the four-century-old 
monopoly of the native auc- 
tioneers, or commissaires- 
priseurs, Is finally abolished. 
Ostensibly delighted about 
the commercial shot in the 
arm they hope Sotheby's and 
Christie’s will bring to 
France’s sluggish art mar- 
ket, many dealers are wor- 
ried that the auction houses 
will lure buyers and sellers 
away from their galleries. 

One certainty, however, is 
that elaborate, top quality 
18th century French furni- 


ture will, as usual, be the 
hallmark of the Biennale. 
The predominant fashion 
within that field is for pit 
wood pieces, and east coast 
Americans with fresh for- 
tunes, making a serious 
comeback in Paris galleries 
over the past four or five 
years, are expected to be the 
most serious buyers. Dealers 
complain that there is only a 
handful of big-time French 
collectors, while members of 
the liberal professions who 
used to buy are now too 
heavily taxed to collect. 

Among the 18th century 
furniture specialists, Jacques 
Perrin will be showing Louis 
XVI chairs by master eben- 
ists G. Jacob and J. Avlsse, 
while Camille Burgi will 
sport an exceptional two- 
drawer Louis XV/Louis XVI 
commode decorated with lac- 
quered Chlnoiserie panels by 
the ebenist Francois Rubes- 
tuck. Paris dealers Aaron. 
Orts and MUae loff will also 
feature lacquered commodes 
on their stands, while Ariane 
Dandois will give pride of 
place to exuberant painted 
and gilt 18th century Italian 
furniture. 

To place or hang above 
such lavish furnishings , the 
Biennale will evidently have 
art objects and paintings in 
abundance. Carolle Thibaut- 
Pomerantz will even have 
antique wallpaper on offer, 
dating from the early 19th 
century (including some 1820 
rolls depicting Parisian mon- 
uments) to 1930s Art Deco. 
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Dkflsr Aaron is showing a P*k of German caid tables, 1780-00 


‘Portrait of a Young Man* by Psrugino, circa 1475, which b being shown by Giovanni and Cfefra Sarti 


Collectors with really big 
walls, meanwhile, may turn 
to tapestry dealers such as 
Galerle Biondeel-Deroyan 
(also dealers in archaeology), 
who will be showing an 
important Brussels tapestry 
from the series "The Story of 
King David", 1530-1540, or 
Galerie Chevalier for, among 
other rare and beautiful 
things, a riotous early 18th 
century English work enti- 
tled "The Inn of the White 
Swan". Olivier Watelet, 
meanwhile, will propose a 


Louis XTV-style tapestry of 
1946 by Maurice Brian ebon. 

Always strong in Art Deco 
thanks to dealers such as 
Vallois, who is bringing an 
entire collection of Ruhl- 
mann furniture, the Bien- 
nale has responded to the 
recent surge in interest for 
the 1940s and 1950s by 
including major designs 
from those decades. Watelet, 
for example, will have an 
extravagant 1936 dining 
room table resting on four 
claw feet and entirely cov- 


ered with mirror marquetry, 
by designer Serge Roche, 
while dealer Yves Gastou 
will have a wide range of 
furniture by 1930s designer 
Marc du Plantier. 

The Galerie Jousse Segmn 
will show work by pre- and 
postwar furniture designers 
Alexandre Noll, Jean 
Prouvd, Charlotte Perriand 
and Join Roy&re. 

Ceramics will also be a 
strong sector, thanks to deal- 
ers such as Lefebvre (rare 
Paris and Sfivres porcelains. 


16tb century majolica), Jean- 
Gabriel Peyre (French pro- 
vincial and- 18th century 
Delft ware) and JJd. Bealu, 
boasting Venetian majolica. 
Delft, Sdvres and Meissen 
porcel ain. There is little 
archaeology and virtually no 
tribal art at the Biennale: art 
objects start with fixe 13th 
century in the form of Lim- 
oges enamel plaques on the 
stand of medieval and 
Renaissance specialist Brimo 
de Laroussflbe, who also has 
one of the most spectacular 
textile exhibits in the Bien- 
nale - a fragment of 11 th 
century red and beige doth 
from the shroud of the early 
H irl sti"" Spanish martyr, St 
Lfbrada. 

Ancient Chinese art. often 
outstanding, will be found 
with dealers such as Gis&e 
Cross from Brussels and 
Michael Goedhuis of London, 
who this year is also show- 
ing Japanese and modern 
Chinese paintings. 

Prime quality Italian gold 
ground and Renaissance 
paintings, meanwhile, will 
be found with Brimo de Lar- 
oussilhe and Giovanni and 
Claire Sarti - the latter 
showing a "Portrait of a 


Young Man" by Perugino, 
circa 1475. and a beautifully 
preserved cassorte da note* 
or wedding coffer, depicting 
the Story of Lucretia, from 
Siena, circa 1440-1450. Gat 
erie de Jonckheere and Bob 
Haboldt will field Flemish 
and Dutch painting from the 
merely decorative to the 
truly artistic, while P. & 
D. Colnaghl will boast, 
among others, a major Cana- 
letto originally from the cot- 
lection of the Duke of Bol- 
ton. depleting the Molo and) 
the Palazzo Ducale in 
Venice. 

More modern paintings 
and drawings will be found 
with Brame & Loren ceau, 
Cazeau-Beraudi&re. Galerie 
Schmit and Galerie Hopkins-' 
Thomas. The latter is hang* 
Ing a Balthus nude that lb 
riafTTiK is one of the finest 
ever seen on the market 
Cramped and ultra-expen- 
sive the Biennale may be. 
Boring it will not be. 

"Most people interested In 
art and antiques go to the 
Biennale. It still has a 
unique flavour, a certain 
French panache and is such 
a worthwhile investment," 
says Michael Goedhuis. 
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XIX e BIENNALE 
EVTERNmONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

avec les Galeries tfArt, 

Ie Iivre Rare et la Joaiflerie 



Gala Opening 

Thursday lTtSBptember 1998 


Syndicat National des Antiquaires 
1 bis, rue (fMment Marot 
75008 Paris 


Tei : 33 (1 j 47 20 31 87 
Fax: 33 (1)47 23 51 83 . 

Internet: http^/www^anceantiq^f/sna 
E-mail: snantiq@pratiqueir 



XIX e BIENNALE 
INTERNATIONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

LE CARROUSEL DU LOUVRE - PARIS 

front 18th September to 4th October 1998 

TtL (33) 147 21 31 87 -Fax (33) 147 23 51 83 



\ T Biexmalc In^emalio^alc des Anciquaires 

V y 'C^ = — — vCarroijsel du_Lou\-re - Pari* 

\ (l 8"sep teiVibre - 4 actobre)"'"''. 


10, rue Royale - 7500S Paris 
Tei: 33-1 42 61 64 42V 
Fax.- 33-1 49 27 07 32 > 



’ " Staxxf^l 

Carrousel du Louvre 

Te)i.3,3-i ,43-16^?.32. 



XIX® BIENNALE 
r > f INTERNATIONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

LE CARROUSEL DU LOUVRE - PARIS 
from 18th September to 4th October 1998 

TtL (53) 147 2ft 31 87 -Fax (35) 147 23 51 83 


GALLERY PH. CAZEAU - J. DE LA BERAUDIERE 

16 Avenue Matignon, 75008 Paris - ttl: 01 45 63 09 00 
Biennale des Antiquaires - STAND n* 69 



RAOUL DUFY (1877- 1953) 
“14 Juffletau Havre" - 1906 

OH on canvas 

Signed lower right * Raoul Dufy". 
25*6x21 V4 in. 



XIX e BIENNALE 
INTERNATIONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

LE CARROUSEL DU LOUVRE - PARIS 

from 18tfa September to 4th October 1998 

TcL (33) 147 28 31 87 -Fax (33) 147 23 51 83 
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XIX© BIENNALE 
INTERNATIONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

LE CARROUSEL DU LOUVRE- PARIS 
from 18th September to 4th October 1998 

TeU33> 1 472831 87- Fta 03) 1 47 2351 83 


STAND 34 



GALERIE 

CHEVALIER 

Pierre et Dominique Chevalier , Experts 

. ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ORIENTAL and EUROPEAN RUGS 


17, Quai Voltaire 75007 Paris 
Tel: 33 (0) 1 42 60 72 68 - Fax: 33 (0) 1 42 86 99 06 
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COLLECTING 


Photography is now 
a serious subject 

ijtiris Morgan - Griffiths explains the attractions of the genre 
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f- m I wo events in 
■ f recent history 
I | have conceo- 
I I trated the mind 

-JU on the value of 
pbotodphy as art In 1964, 
the Glty Museum in Los 
Angela announced it had 
acquifd three important 
colledons: those of Sam 
WagauT, Arnold Crane and 
BisctfT Berger. 

Thp, in 1989, exhibitions 
weryield around the world 
to debrate the 150th annt- 
v entry of photography 
whp showed the individu- 
al!* wealth and breadth of 
itspstory. 

t curding to Philippe Gar- 
nffof Sotheby’s, the subtext 
ofche Getty announcement 
r vh the realisation that “if 
tl Getty Museum took pbo- 
igraphy seriously as art 
Jen It was serious. It also 
leant that the photographs 
I those collections had been 
sken out of the public 
(□main. They would never 
fame on to the market so 
here lost forever to collec- 
tors and other institutions.’’ 
/Overnight, photography was 
/bathed in a different light. 

I Britain has lagged behind 
/ the US in embracing photog- 
f raphy as art However, tins 
) year the opening of the Vic 
; toriaft Albert Museum Pho- 
: tography Gallery, and the 
first lectures on collecting to 
be held by Christie's have 
< given photography credibil- 
ity. Both Sotheby's and 
Christie's hold regular phc 
tography auctions. Private 
galleries are burgeoning. 

Britain’s reticence is also 
its gain. Zelda Cheat] e of the 
Zelda Cheatle Gallery main- 
tains: "Photography has 
been taken much more seri- 
ously here since prices! 


.increased. Prices In London 
are certainly lower than in 
New York. There is the pos- 
sibility here to put together 
a really good portfolio from 
the younger generation of 
photographers whose prices 
are accessible and afford- 
able. That is not possible in 
the US because galleries are 
usually showing superstars 
and the tried and tested." 

As In the rest of the art 
market, there are no rules to 
collecting. Collectors vary. 
Some concentrate on a 
theme, others fon photogra- 
phers or on an eclectic, per- 
sonal mix. A collector in 
New York Collects only 
hands, another sunflowers, 
someone else collects photos 


of people v 
averted. 

As GarneV says: “The best 
collections save been bought 
from the Mart. Good collec- 
tors go oui on a lhnh ahead 
of the market place. Later 
the pack ditches up and they 
are then/ congratulated on 
their integrity and fore- 
sight” Some years ago, an 
American started collecting 
unknowns, the unknowns 
became known and now he 
has a raluable collection. 

Pierre Brown has built up 
an intriguing collection of 
more/ than 500 photographs 
that/spans the history of 
photography from the 19th 
century, early 20tb to the 
present day. He goes for 
images that he can empa- 
thise with but ranges 
through the early beginnings 
a photography, through sur- 
calism to the gri t ty photog- 
raphers of today. He particu- 
larly likes photographers 
/who reflect a particular time 
- Lartigue for the 1920s, 
Chris KiUip and Graham 


eyes closed or 


Smith for the depressing 
bankruptcy of 1960s Britain. 

“It is the image first, then 
the quality. A gallery would 
probably say those were the 
wrong way round. After 
those two, then I like to 
know the photograph's prov- 
enance, an aspect which is 
becoming more important,” 
says Brawn. 

Saschfl Hackel and Marcus 
Bury are keen collectors 
whose passion has seeped 
into dealing and has now 
overflowed into a gall ray - 

One collects 
only hands, 
another 
sunflowers, or 
photos of 
people with . 
eyes closed or 
averted 

HackelBmy - opening in the 
autumn. Tram being “out of 
control" Hackel and Bury 
have built an impressive col- 
lection that embraces land- 
scapes, nudes, portraits and 
fashion, Bury describes its 
underlying theme of “great 
pieces by great photogra- 
phers”. 

On collecting, Hackel 
advises: “First, you have to 
adore the photograph. You 
just have to have it. Then 
you look up the photo- 
grapher's track record. If I 
loved one image by a photog- 
rapher but I didn’t like the 
rest of his work or I found it 
substandard, 1 wouldn't buy 
that piece. It must come 


from a strong body of work." 

Michael Wilson, the James 

Bond producer, has an Inter- 
nationally acclaimed collec- 
tion of primarily 19th cen- 
tury photographs. His advice 
to fresh-faced collectors Is: 
“if you buy for investment, 
you’ll probably go wrong. If 
you buy what you like, 
you’ll probably go wrong. If 
you .buy something that dis- 
turbs you or intrigues you in 
some way, then you are 
probably somewhere an the 
right track. That way at 
least you won’t get bored 
with it." 

Pierre Brown bought his 
first photograph, a picture of 
Sir Michael Redgrave by 
Armstrong Jones (Lord 
Snowdon) at a charity auc- 
tion 15 years ago. That was 
his initiation and since *ht»n 
“it has got worse and 
worse". 

Early on, he bought at 
auction because there were 
not many galleries in Lon- 
don, but now he buys mainly 
from ■ dealers. “When 1 
started ! didn't know enough 
about the- quality, and it 
wasn't always there, the 
prints were faded. I've 
learned through experience, 
I’ve moved on and I’ve 
traded some work as my eye 
has got better.” 

There are vintage prints, 
non-vintage, modem prints, 
limited editions, named 
photographers, photogra- 
phers who print their own 
work and those who don't 
There are many types of pro- 
cess. The only way to distin- 
guish between them is to 
look, look and look again. 
And ask questions. In Lon 
don there is no excuse not to 
seek out, handle, smell, see 
good work, even compare 




‘Smoke and Vai *3, Paris 1958, Vog ua\ by VWffiam Klein, is estimated at £1,200-£1 l 600 


different prints of work from 
people as diverse as Paul 
Strand and Cindy Rlwraan 
Vintage prints are printed 
in the year the picture was 
taken and can be very differ- 
ent in tone, size and paper to 
the later modern prints. 
Whether to look for limited 
edition or non-limited edi- 
tion is answered by the pho- 
tographers themselves - 
some keep their work unlim- 
ited. A photographer might 
announce an edition of 25, 
but the full edition might 
never be realised. Norman 
Parkinson might have 
announced an edition of 20 - 
yet only printed five before 
he died. Eve Arnold has 


printed as few as three or 
five of some of her unlimited 
edition images. 

Cheatle does not necessar- 
ily favour the limited edi- 
tion. “Sometimes a photogra- 
pher will run off the whole 
edition; consequently they 
will afl look rather similar. If 
a photographer prints one 
specifically for you. each of 
these prints win have a dif- 
ferent emotional feel, a print 
can be totally different in 
size and feel 20 years later. 
Some of Fay Godwin’s early 
prints were small and dark: 
then later she produced big 
silvery prints." 

“Some people prefer mod- 
em prints,” says Alison Jef- 


fery Kist of Christie’s, 
“because they are in excel- 
lent condition and are often 
a larger image than the orig- 
inal print.” 

Rachel Malcolmson dis- 
agrees that her collection of 
either fashion photographs 
or ethnic primitives - Par- 
kinson, Klein, Horst, Weg- 
man, Penn, as well as con- 
temporary photographers - 
is vintage. “First, you fell in 
love with the image, then 
later you notice the texture, 
paper, colour, luminosity 
and depth. It might appear 
to be just a black and white 
image but there are hun- 
dreds of different blacks and 
whites and semitones. It is a 


genre in which you can still 
buy the very best at an 
affordable price.” 

There are still good buys 
in any market. Haskel 
thinks that there are invest- 
ment possibilities in bring 
Penn - if it is not one of the 
favourite images, “you can 
still buy a Penn for about 
$3,000, Frank Horvat for 
about $1,200 and Cartier 
Bresson for about $3,000 - 
but that will be an open edi- 
tion and printed for him." 

Cbeatle thinks the same of 
Eve Arnold and Bill Brandt 
- "a vintage print can cast 
between £4,000 and £8,000, 
recently at auction one went 
for 826,000: a signed non-vin- 
tage Bill Brandt is £1,500- 
£1300”. But Bury thinks you 
can still have fun at the 
lower end of the market. He 
has a collection of tintypes 
valued at about £500, some 
of which be picked up from 
markets and boot sales for 
as little as 20p. Recently in 
the US, a tintype of a Cana- 
dian Indian was sold for as 
much as $30,000. 

Gamer warns that contem- 
porary photographs have not 
yet reached a reliable sec- 
ondary market. However, 
Brown, who reckons the 
value of the better quality 
images in his collection 
would have increased three- 
fold. remembers “about 15 
years ago, you could have 
bought a Horst - the classic 
image of the woman in the 
corset - for about £500. That 
is more likely to fetch 
$10, 000415.000 today, which 
would not be a bad return on 
the stock market.” 

■ Galleries: HackclBury Fine 
Art 4 Launceston Place. Lon- 
don W& tel 0171-937 8688. 
Zelda Cheatle, 99 Mount 
Street Wl: tel 0171-408 4448. 
Hamiltans, 13 Carlos Place. 
Wl; tel 0171-499 9493. The 
Photographers Gallery, 5 
Great Newport Street WCZ 
tel 0171-379 1772. The Special 
Photographers Company, 21 
Kensington Park Road, Lon- 
don Wll; til 0171-221 3489. 
Christie’s. South Kensington, 
auctions 20th century photog- 
raphy on October & Sotheby’s 
London photography sale is 
in May. 
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XIX® BIENNALE 
INTERNATIONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

LE CARROUSEL DU LOUVRE -PARIS 
from 18th September to 4th October 1998 

TeL (33) 147 2831 87 -Fax (33) 147 23 51 83 


GRANDS ANTIQUAIRES A PARIS ... 


Aveline-Jean-Marie Rossi 

20. r»K- >iu C'irqur ■ “SMS PjHi 

- Didier Aaron & Oie 

• I IS. Ig Sjinr ■ "V10S I*.iris 

H Fjm *i7 sh ,'tfiw.i Nctt-Vi-rt fMV ItKCI 
* 21 RvJor Sr rex- ( L**n-i^n 6 PX 

Maurice Segoura 

14. pL'-c liaacob Jt-r- . Hihc* I'jri* 

Michel Meyer 

2-*, *v MntigniMi - ?50tW 1‘a/Ls 

Jacques Perrin 

*. ijiuaViil | 4iu.' - :wr l“!iris 
«»r.. |p “vj'ini -H„in-ri. - ’yflS Pj»J* 



XIX e BIENNALE 
, INTERNATIONALE 
DES ANTIQUAIRES 

IECABB0C5EZ.DDlODVBE-EUaS 
ftan Ulk Oaoter 1IBS 

univun-haifBii 



dnk-JanfiliVcina 11714.17891. Unn 

V«ntdHddMd I7M. C*«3vfiiUa«0JilUn< 

Old Master & Impressionist Paintings 

Exhibiting ta XBF Biennale Inreiturinnah- de* Antiqiuina, 
Carrousel du Louvre, Pans. 18 Sepr ember - 4 October. Son)! 87 

147 New Band Sent. Lsodon Wl Y WE. H017IW3W h* 017] 62S 2W) 


Forthcoming 
Art Collecting 
Features 

Oct 3rd - New York 
Oct 10th - The Cotswolds 
Nov 7th - Furniture 
Dec 5th - Antiques as presents 

To advertise please contact 
Alice Croxford 
Tel: +44 171 873 4418 
Fax: +44 171 873 3765 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

No FT, no comment. 
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September 10-20 


Penman Fail’s: 0144.} 4S25 14. 



The John Davies Gallery 

Suw-oo-ihe Wold GL54 IBB 



Sanity Murphy 


Artyhe. 26lnx35 in 


“SEVEN ARTISTS FOR SEPTEMBER ’ 

SEPTEMBER 12*- 26* 

A Mixed Exhibition of Contemporary Work 
by seven distinguished artists 
60 works from £300 - £3,000 


COLOUR CATALOGUE AVAILABLE ON MCi'EST 


Teiephone: 0 i 4 SI&tlrm 


Fax: 01451 832477 


/)a 

THE Ml 1 


CENTURY 
BRITISH ART FAIR 


Royal College of Art 

Kensington Gore, London SW7 


23 - 27 September 1998 

1 lam - 8pm, 7pm hot 2 days 


Information & l e c tu re programme: 0181 742 1611 
Website; www.icbatco.uk/ 


ShaniRhys James 



lO*- 30“ September 1998 

CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 

Martin Tinney Gallery 

6 Windsor Plate Cardiff CF1 3BX 
Td; 01222 64141! F»x: 01Z22 641422 Wcbshc: artwakuhrraixojA 
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; Cookery courses 

Learning some 

food secrets 
from the CIA 


Anissa Helou goes to California to find out how the 
skills of food industry professionals are honed 


I t was not my idea. I was 
having lunch, with a friend 
when he sprang the ques- 
tion on me: “Why don’t 
you take a cookery course 
for professional chefs?” Having 
just written my second cookery 
book and figuring I knew my way 
around the kitchen as well as 
anyone, this was somewhat of a 
surprise. 

i Even so. the idea intrigued. 
After all, 1 was only a home cook 
and had always envied restau- 
rant chefs their speed and effi- 
ciency. 

The suggestion took flight 
when, a few days later, I read 
ajbout a new Californian branch 
of the Culinary Institute of Amer- 
ica, better known as “the other 
CIA”. The institute is the premier 
cooking school of the US, with its 
main base in upstate New York. 

* Wi thin two weeks, I bad its cat- 
alogue, and was signed up for 
t£ree weeks of study, at a total 
c.ost of $3,500 (£2,120). This 
included housing and one meal a 
day, but not airfare and local 
transport. A large sum. perhaps, 
but reasonable for a top cooking 
school The CIA is a non-profit 
educational organisation, hence 
the moderate fees- 
■ The Californian branch is in St 
Helena, a small town in the Napa 
Valley. It offers a wide choice of 
programmes for chefs or other 
professionals in the food industry 
who want to improve their skills 
dr widen their repertoire. 
Courses last from one day to 30 
weeks and the approach is not 
qnly comprehensive but global. 
You can learn about baking and 
pastry, or sauces, or mastering 
wine, as well as an array of 
regional cuisines including new 
cooking from the old west Mexi- 
can. eastern Mediterranean, iand 
North African. *c* 

i The school is housed in a mas- 
sive 19th century building which 
used to be a winery and is sur- 
rounded by 30 acres of lush coun- 
try where the CIA grows its own 
organic herbs, vegetables; .'and 
grapes. The open-plan teaching 
kitchens have all the latest equip- 
ment There is a dining-tidme- 
meeting area where students and 
teachers gather before lessons, 
take their breaks, or eat and dis- 
cuss what they have cooked. 

•' You can stay in nearby bed and 
breakfast or, as I did, In the CIA's 
guest house. Its spacious rooms 
are decorated in Shaker style and 
equipped with all mod cons 
(voice-mail, TV, video, and an 
ironing board to keep your chefs 
whites immaculate). Class time is 
from 7am until 1.30pm or from 
2pm until 7.30pm. Either way, 


there is plenty of time for sight- 
seeing and visiting neighbouring 
wineries. 

My first teacher was Toni Hen- 
drickson Sagakucbi, a 1984 CIA 
graduate who has served as exec- 
utive chef in two top US restau- 
rants, Border Grill and City Res- 
taurants. both In Los Angeles. 
Her class was about salads, cold 
appetisers, tapas. antipasti and 
mezzes. AI1 the ingredients, 
including every kind of spice, oil 
and sauce under the sun, are pro- 
vided. Each student needs to 
have bis or her own set of cook- 
ing knives, peeler and chefs uni- 
form. All can be bought at the 
campus shop. 

Each day started with a lecture 
followed by a discussion of the 


'We tasted olive 
oils, including 
excellent 
Californian 
ones, and learnt 
how to infuse 
them with herbs 
or spices" 


recipes we were to cook. We then 
went to the kitchens, divided into 
teams of two or three, and 
cooked three or four dishes every 
day. 

During that first week we 
learned about different salad 
ingredients and dressings and 
how to balance them- For exam- 
ple. the crispness of certain salad 
greens, such as chicory and bat- 
tavia, are best accompanied by 
other crisp vegetables - perhaps 
fennel or celery. A good tip: to 
avoid bruising the leaves never 
use the salad spinner at high 
revs. 

We tasted olive oils, including 
excellent Californian ones, and 
learnt how to cold- or heat-infuse 
them with herbs or spices. These 
can be used to add flavour to 
poached meats and fish. Ideally, 
you should keep several extra 
virgin oils around the kitchen, 
saving the best for drizzling into 
soups or salad dressings without 
vinegar or lemon juice. 

There is something thrilling 
about being around professional 
chefs. I learnt so many useful 
tips and short-cuts, such as 
crushing garlic into a fine paste 
with the tip of a knife, or stoning 
an avocado by tapping the bot- 
tom of a knife blade into the 
stone. 


After we finished cooking, we 
cleaned our stations, plated our 
food as prettily as we could and 
then tasted and criticised every 
dish before settling down to din- 
ner. The meals were gargantuan: 
we tasted not only the dishes we 
had prepared, but also those 
made by the teachers' assistants. 
The quality was uneven, depend- 
ing on the skills of the students, 
but the breads and cakes were 
uniformly delicious. 

My second week was spent 
under the aegis of chef Ken Woy- 
tisek who has worked with Judy 
Rogers at Zuni’s, one of San 
Francisco’s hottest restaurants. 

He taught us about grains, veg- 
etables and global cooking. The 
accent was on vegetarian dishes. 
We experimented with all kinds 
of grains, some of which I had 
not seen before, such as kaxnnt, 
the earliest type of wheat grown 
by wiari 

We made pasta, baked perfect 
pitta bread (the secret is to bake 
it on a blisteringly hot metal 
sheet), and simmered vegetable 
stocks, made deliberately delicate 
not to overpower other flavours. I 
also learned another way to 
achieve a perfect crust on Per- 
sian rice: line the bottom of the 
pan with very thin slices of pota- 
toes. The traditional method is to 
mix a little yoghurt into the first 
layer. 

In my third and last week, the 
delightful Sflgaimehi returned to 
teach us, joined by Bill Briwa, 
another CIA graduate who has 
worked at the French Laundry, 
an acclaimed restaurant in 
nearby Yountville. I found myself 
in bigger and better company: 
nine chefs from across America 
including a former banker who 
told us that he liked to match his 
Ingredients the same way he 
matched bis ties - by colour. 

The week was devoted mostly 
to assessing flavour combina- 
tions. We experimented with bar- 
becuing chicken breasts, wrap- 
ping each in different leaves - 
vine, collards, chard, banana - to 
decide how this affected the taste 
and texture of the meat 

We dipped the grilled meat in a 
variety of sauces and salsas that 
we bad made to establish which 
went best with chicken. Vine 
leaves proved to be the tastiest 
wrapping, while an avocado salsa 
was too rich with meat. 

We tasted wine with food, con- 
firming some rules, such as no 
wine with artichokes, and 
debunking others, such as avoid- 
ing red wine with fish. We car- 
ried out tomato sauce exercises 
to find the best flavourings for 
that sauce. Result: I shall only 


use oven-roasted garlic in tomato 
sauce from now on; it is far more 
subtle than raw garlic. 

The best thing about the CIA is 
that you learn so much just by 
observing other students. For 
example: the best chefs all hold 


cooking knives in the same way 
- with the bottom of the blade 
firmly pinched between tbe 
thumb and index finger. And, 
when it comes to stirring a dish, 
always turn the spoon in a figure 
of eight. 


I owe a debt to my friend. His 
casual question at lunch 
launched me on a journey of 
12.000 miles and gave me an 
instructive and highly enjoyable 
holiday. 

I hope we have lunch together 


again soon - and 1 tfrfok I will 
even prepare a meal for him. 

■ The Culimry Institute of 
America at Gre/stone, 2555 Main 
Street, St Hernia, California 
94574. Tel: 70,957 2309. Fax: 
707-9672410. , 


A wine in love 
with food, from 
a winemaker 
married to a cook. 


Inspired by his wife Simone's jwsion 
for Mediterranean cuisine. James 
Herrick has produced a full-bodied 
red wine thar perfectly complements 
irs Jisuncnvc rung and hire. Jusf ;i> 
the great Southern French dishes 
combine inereJienrs.Cuvv-e Simone 
blends those grape- that draw out 
the rciste of mear. game, poultry 
and pa>ra: spicy Shiraz, earthy 
Girignan and rich, elegant 
Grenache. Each hand-picked 
■and matured separately in 
cask before 
blending by James 
- and personal 
endorsement by 
Simone- 
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James Herrick 
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THE PICK OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


Waiter - there's no wine in my 


AVAILABLE COUMTRYWJPE FROM .-LTERMARKETS. 
sPEOAU.-T CH *IN* ANP MAJOR IM’EI’ENI'ENT WiNE M£JU. HAN'T > 


I t has been an excellent 
dinner. Your guests are 
glowing with bonho- 
mie. You are relishing 
that last glass or two of Char 
blis before asking for the 
bill Irritatingly, tbe chilled 
wine bucket containing 
those last precious mouth- 
fuls is a few yards from 
your table. It is too embar- 
rassing, perhaps, to go and 
get the bottle yourself, or 
even to tip-toe over to check 
its contents. But the wine 
waiter seems to have forgot- 
ten it. Forgotten? Or deliber- 
ately overlooked? 

Half a dozen times in the 
past year or so I have found 
myself in this situation - 
not wishing to appear mean, 
but aware that £7 or £10 
worth of wtne remains chill- 


ing out while 1 am getting 
increasingly heated. 

I tend to stick to white 
wine, almost invariably, 
since red gives me a head- 
ache. While my dining com- 
panions usually move on to 
red, I generally drink white 
throughout the meal. Thus I 
am only too aware of 
whether there is more to 
come in my distant wine 
cooler. 

In places as disparate as 
London, the Seychelles and 
Pforzheim in Germany - I 
have become aware that 
unless I ask for the rest of 
my wine, it does not get 
offered. There may be three 
good reasons for this - the 
first one possibly leading to 
the other two. 

The most charitable Is 


that as the restaurant 
becomes busier, bard- 
pressed staff can no longer 
be expected to keep check- 
ing your glass - in which 
case why put the ice-bucket 
out of arm’s reach? So, if 
yon neglect to ask, the wine 
remains in the bucket when 
you leave the restaurant. 
This may have encouraged 
restaurant staff to create the 
situation deliberately. 
Which leads to reasons two 
and three. 

If you think your wine 
bottle is empty - and are 
too embarrassed to get up, 
cross tbe room and check - 
you might be tempted to 
buy another. The third pos- 
sibility, although seemingly 
cheapskate, is that at the 
end of the evening, when a 


number of diners - either 
consciously or uncon- 
sciously - have left without 
finishing their (often expen- 
sive) bottle of wine, the staff 
get to help themselves to 
what is left. 

The hotel business is noto- 
rious for such scams. One 
former hotel manageress 
told me I was not Imagining 
the syndrome. “It happens 
all the time,” she says. 
“When I was in the hotel 
business, running restau- 
rants, we always sat down 
when the restaurant was 
empty and helped ourselves 
to quantities of wine from 
bottles that had not been 
finished. 

“Hotels and restaurants 
rely on guests being too 
embarrassed to check on 


whether there is still wine 
in their bottles. That's usu- 
ally why they put their ice 
buckets out of reach. That 
way people are much more 
likely to be too timid to ask 
if there’s any left, let alone 
go and check for themselves. 
They don’t want to look 
cheapskates in front of their 
guests.” 

The other night in a smart 
London restaurant no effort 
was made to pour tbe last 
third of a bottle of my 
Pouilly Ftrtssd. 

When I persuaded the 
wine waiter to do so. I 
noticed that even then there 
was still a glass left in the 
bottle. But some time later, 
when 1 asked for my flnni 
glass, which I had deter- 
mined to have instead of 


pudding] I was told: “The 
bottle is empty, sir.” 

To take the matter further 
- with / four guests who 
included a retired colonel 
and his wife - would have 
been ttt embarrassment. 
Howeveg- 1 did, insisting that 
there had still been some 
wine in. the bottle. They 
very rflnctantly opened 
another tattle and, begrudg- 
ingly, p-ured me half a 
glass. I *m not sure who 
was the nore red-faced - 
vae. my giests, or the res- 
taurant. hther way, X am 
convinced that tbe scam 
exists. Petv it may be, but 
since wine s such an expen- 
sive part olany meal, I like 
to be allows to finish it 

Artfe Wilson 


N ot so long ago 
Home House in 
London's West 
End was on the 
World Monuments Watch 
list of 100 most endangered 
sites. Since then. £12m has 
been invested in the derelict 
building in Portman Square 
and in November it wifi open 
as a private dub. 

Tbe rooms wifi have been 
restored to their original 
state, as conceived by Robert 
Adam in 1775 for the count- 
ess of Home, tbe Jamaican 
planter's daughter known to 
her contemporaries as “the 
queen of hell”. 

Adam designed some of 
his loveliest interiors for the 
house: the staircase well, 
with its second floor gallery 
surmounted by a glass dome; 
the Etruscan room in black 
and terracotta; the music 
room (the organ case is 
being rebuilt as a bar); or 
the ground floor suites des- 
* 


Home to the ‘queen of hell’ 


tined to become the club’s 
dining rooms. 

Many people will remem- 
ber Home House in its last 
incamadon. For more than 
60 years, it was the home of 
the Courtauld Institute of 
Art. For more than half that 
time it was administered by 
Anthony Blunt the “fourth 
man” and one-time Cam- 
bridge-based recruiting offi- 
cer who formed Philby, 
Maclean and Burgess, into 
Britain's most Infamous pro- 
Soviet spy-ring. It is a nice 
touch that Blunt's upstairs 
flat is being turned into a 
luxury suite. During the res- 
toration , the MJ5 bug on his 
telephone was unearthed. 

According to the club’s 
manager, Brian Clivaz, who 
will be fiuniliar from his 
days at Simpsons in the 
f 


Strand. Home House had 
been "pretty institutional- 
ised” during the years which 
it spent as an art history 
school. The installations of 
the hedonistic Lady Isling- 
ton, such as her marble 
bathroom, had naturally 
seemed out of place in a seat 
of learning. In places, walls 
had been taken down, and 
many finer features - 
Including wall paintings by 
Angelika Kauffmann and 
Antonio Zuechi - had been 
damaged. Everything has 
been put back, scrupulously. 
After the Courtauld moved 
out to its new premises in 
Somerset House, the build- 
ing lay empty, causing con- 
cern among Adam lovers. 

Berkeley Adam, the com- 
pany which specialises in 
upmarket hotels, is the new 
1 


owner. It has also acquired 
the properties left and right 
of Home House. The archi- 
tect of all three was Robert 
Adam's great rival. James 
Wyatt; but at Home House 
he was sacked before he 
came round to designing the 
interiors, and Adam 
appointed in his place. Num- 
ber 21 Portman Square 
houses the Heinz Gallery 
and the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Archi- 
tects. It, too, has a grand 
staircase and some splendid 
first floor rooms. 

Number 19 is altogether 
plainer, greatly altered at 
the end of the last century. 
Nonetheless, there is a mag- 
nificent ballroom, which 
could come in useful. Who 
knows? The expanded Home 
House might recover its orig- 


inal vocation and become 
the centre of London society. 

Having all three buildings 
allows the dub to provide 
rooms. There are six suites 
and 12 double bedrooms for 
out-of-town members. More 
will come on stream once 
Number 21 is assimilated. 
The garden and the old sta- 
bles will also be cleared of 
bric-fl-brac to provide a 
pleasant space for outdoor 
lunching and dining. 

There is a semi-circular 
Adam porch on to the gar- 
den. and the area is framed 
by former stable walls. 
Besides a bar, equipped with 
screens to bring you the lat- 
est results from the City or 
the world's sports stadiums, 
there will be an 80 -seater res- 
taurant. It aims to be a mod- 
ern club open to all. The 
< 1, 


basement wj] provide a 
plunge pool, \eights, saunas 
and fitness quipment. It 
could be the bdonist in me, 
but that wou) seem to be 
the only part athe new club 
appropriate to he queen of 
hell’s legacy. .. 

■ Home House, 20 Portman 
Square. Londu wi (tel; 
0171-467 5400). oill charge 
£1.500 a year for vsmbership; 
half-price for unor 30s. 

Giles MacLonogh 
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who gave us Bailey’s Cream 


Jago is happy, but 
surprised, that 
Glow, Imperial 
and Royal Stag 
all going great 
dian supermarkets. 
1 whiskies - made 
malts and 
- are Jago's latest 

w that Jago has not 
lost theftouch that over the past 
30 yean has brought you 
of alcoiolic novelties, from Bai- 
ley’s risb Cream to Johnny 
Walkei Blue Label, marketed by 
four Recessive employers: EDV. 
Moet-Iennessy. United Distillers 
Seagram, purveyors of 
id admixes. There are also 
tgo innovations, such as 
Regal 1801, sold in a 
_ ship’s decanter, 
is the product of old-time 
Mon; a Cornish grammar 
>1; scholarship to Christ- 
:h, Oxford, “rotten third, 
ipted by time in the RNVR 
Naval Volunteer Reserve], 
irs, among other bewildered 


Nicholas Faith meets Tom Jago, entrepreneur and purveyor of alcoholic novelties 


pedants. Frank Pakenham. Hugh 
Trevor-Roper". Jaio “meant to be 
a photographer Vat ended up In 
an advertising agency” where he 
narrowly escape the sack after 

being photographed with his fam- 
ily on an Aldermaston march. 
For those too jfoung to remem- 
ber, the marches were all about 

harming the nip ear bomb. 

One thing aid another led him 
to Gilbey’s, the gin producer. T 
was a lousy advertising director 
and, in 1968. Jasper Grinling, the 
managing director, not wanting 
to fire me, put me in charge of 
‘new products’, then a revolution- 
ary idea in (he drinks trade.” 

Since thep the revolution has 
not; 

His first innovation was to use 
the sacred/name of Croft, a long- 
estabUshfid brand of port, to 
laonch af Pale Cream Sherry 
under the name of Croft Ori ginal. 
This was only the hors d ‘oeuvre 
to the fig one, Bailey’s Irish 
Cream, me only new spirit intro- 


duced in the past 40 years to' 
make the world’s Top Twenty. 

It all started when Robin Gold, 
a sharp-eyed member of the Gil- 
bey clan, noticed that the Irish 
government was offering a 15- 
year tax exemption for new 

exports. Jago got to work with 
his team which included Mac 
Macpherson, a long-suffering 
technical director, and two mar- 
keting consultants, David Gluck- 
man and Hugh Seymour Davies. 

They started experimenting 
with revolting, green, Campari- 
like liquors made with native 
Irish moss. But they soon real- 
ised that they were In luck. After 
several takeovers, Gil bey's had 
ended up as a subsidiary of 
Grand Met. a group which also 
owned Express Dairies. 

Glnckman had worked on the 
launch of Kerrygold Butter and 
knew that cream and whey were 
waste products. The Great Idea - 
of combining Irish cream and 
Irish whiskey — wimp to them 


“while we were trying out cock- 
tails with the knowledgeable bar- 
man at the Dorset Hotel in mid- 
town Manhattan” after he had 
made t hem a brandy Alexander. 

They soon cobbled together a 
sample and thought up the name 
In a bistro below Qluckman’s 

‘The first 
samples were 
Blue Nun 
dyed red. 
Consumers 
loved it’ 

Soho office. 

They test-marketed it - “four 
focus groups gave a unanimous 
negative response, they hated the 
stuff and didn’t believe it was 
Irish or even real. We suppressed 
the results" - and started to sell 


it to London pubs and thpw in the 
Netherlands, Australia and tbe 
US, where it began to move quite 
quickly. 

To make their joy complete, 
they found that they were en- 
titled to a giant of £2 a case from 
the European Commission in 
Brussels for getting rid of the 
cream outside Europe. 

Baileys even revolutionised the 
Irish dairy industry by requiring 
it to supply cream all year. And 
Mac found a formula for trans- 
forming the whey into alcohol. 

Baileys' success inspired a 
number of universally unsuccess- 
ful follow-ups, including John 
Dowland’s Greensleeves and the 
coffee-flavoured Demi-Tasse. 
Equally unsuccessful was a pink 
gin, provisionally named Gay 
Gordons, “aimed at the San Fran- 
cisco market; a bit ahead of its 
time". 

More successful was Malibu, 
where Jago’s contribution was 
the nam e, originally registered as 


a fizzy wine made from passion- 
fruit 

Jago then turned bis attention 
to cheap wine in the form of Piat 
d’Or. “The first samples shown to 
consumers were Blue Nun dyed 
red. They loved it." Using lots of 
sdssreserve, the grapey German 
sweetener, Jago, a genuine wine 
aficionado, produced a sweet red 
wine universally loathed by 
wine-lovers but which went on to 
sell millions of cases. 

Then there was Night Music, a 
Mosel devised by too many 
people. “The final blow was when 
the first shipment from Germany 
proved to be full of flies." 

In 1983, he was lured away to 
Moet-Hennessy where he 
launched Petite Liqueur, a spark- 
ling liqueur inspired by tasting 
an 1897 champagne - “delicious, 
sweet and maderised. 

“We copied a little bottle from 
the 18th century and very pretty 
it looked. The idea was. really, to 
offer a sort of Babycham to rich 


ladies. But we never really got 
the liquid vulgar enough.” 

Within a few years he had been 
lured to United Distillers through 
James Espey. his protector at 
IDV. Espey and Jago rescued 
Johnny Walker from a period of 
discounting, repackaged the Red 
and Black brands (saving UD a 
substantial amount In the pro- 
cess) and Introduced Johnny 
Walker Blue over the of 
everyone else at UD. It now sells 
more than 20.000 cases a year at 
around £100 a bottle. 

The name Espey and Jago bad 
chosen for the whisky was “Old- 
est” and, when they moved to 
Seagram, they used it for up- 
market Olivas which is, as they 
say, “moving nicely in duty-free”. 

Even after Espey’s departure 
Jago remains happily employed 
at Seagram with four new brands 
of Scotch to his credit. At 73, he 
still worries about his career but 
remains true to his motto, taken, 
from a Confederate general “You, 
don't know where the enemy isj 
until you lose a few scouts." 
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C alifornia is the i 

of some of the work 
most sophisticated 
wine- making todayj 
Head west for a combinatioi 
France’s flavours with an 
degree or two of ripeness arfl a 
near-obsession with smootl 
or texture. 

A fine example is 
Alluvium 1994 (Majestic 
a blend of Bordeaux grai 
based primarily on Meiio/from 
Knights Valley at the foaf of 
Mount St Helena. Berinar is a 
California wine produce/on a 
roll. 

Ridge Vineyards seenfc to have 
been on a roll ever sin a it was 
created as a weekend lobby for 
Silicon Valley pioneerrfway back 
in California pre-histopr, in 1959. 
Ridge takes a kindly yew of the 
British market and itiwines are 
available from imporprs such as 
Adnams of SouthwoM. Suffolk, 
and Morris & Verrtinof London 
SE1 on 0171-357 886Hb0th sell 
futures in the ultraierious Ridge 
Monte Bello Cabenfet) as well as 
from indepen denti^u ch as Lay 
& Wheeler of Col cj ester. 

Waitrose. for temple. has 
been offering the Jjuito delicious 
Ridge Lvtton Sprpgs 1995 at 
£16195 - slightly /bore than the 
£18.50 charged v Morris & 
Verdin, which res moved on to 
the 1996. The l®5 is a complete, 
lively wine ma/e mainly but not 
exclusively from mature 
Zinfandel vines grown in a 
particularly z/a-friendly corner 
of Sonoma, j 

There is still a characteristic 
hint of berry jam underneath, 
but this is afvvine with real 
structure tint could be cellared 
or drunk with great pleasure 
straight away. so long as it is 
served with fairly substantial 
food. ! 

Adnams may h^ve a bottle or 
two of Ridge Malabo 1995 Santa 
Cruz for £14.95 mile from old 
vinos on? the ridge 'south of San 


Francisco. Thoroughly California 
and all the better for it. 

Mataro is the old Italian 
immigrant name for thp 
fashionable Mourv&dre grape of 
Bandol which Jade Mountain, a 
first-class newish California 
producer, takes particularly 
seriously. The 1995 Jade 
Mountain MourvSdre is even 
more gorgeous than usual with 
its layers of fruit and 
incontestably grown-up impact 
on the palate. 

Like so many fine California 
wines, it is imported into Britain 
by Morris & Verdin. They charge 
£18 a bottle for it and it is also 
available in a range of 
wine-minded restaurants such as 
Browns (where presumably it 
fights in a New World way with 
classical French food) and in 
Harvey Nichols of London and 
Tremayne & Webb of Chipping 
Ongar, Essex (01277-890525). 

Jcmds Robinson 

■ Last week, Jeremy Kong and 
Chris Corbin sold The Ivy, he 
Caprice and the two Sheekey’s 
restaurants for £13m in cash, 
loan notes and shares to tbe 
publicly quoted Belgo restaurant 
group. Since then, the Pharmacy 
in Netting HSU Gate - the 
creation of artist Damien Hirst 
and public relations man 
Matthew Freud - has been 
reversed into the Hartford 
Group, a small, publicly quoted 
leisure group. 

Although both these events 
are predominantly 
Lon don-orientated, they do 
confirm a growing national 
trend: British restaurants, once 
the domain of the individual 
entrepreneur, are being grouped 
Into larger entities to maximise 
profitability. This may be good 
news for their shareholders, the 
stock market permitting of 
course, but what benefits will 
ensue for the restaurant-goer? 

The answer, one must hope, is 



the reply, as he led me safely to 
my roam. An exceptional 
establishment, the fiwttoman 
Two years ago, it was converted 
from the former dower house of 
Chettle House in one of Dorset's 
loveliest villages set in empty 
countryside. The food is 
deliciously home-made, the 
wines from some serious 
merchants and the welcome - 
day and night - warm. 

□ Castleman Hotel and 
Restaurant, Chettle, Blandford 
Forum, Dorset DTU 8DB. Tel: 
01258-830096, lax: 830051. Rooms 
from £40 to £70, including 
breakfast Nicholas Faith 

■ Lunch in a country pub 
rarely lives up to hopes and 
expectations. One that does is 
the revitalised Vine Tree in the 
hamlet of Norton near 
Malmesbury, in Wiltshire. It is a 
proper country pub in a tranquil 
rural setting, serving the needs 
of local farmers, workers from 
nearby towns, hikers, tourists 
and outings of families and 
friends. It has a log fire by the 
bar, small rooms for drinking 
and eating, and a sheltered 
courtyard garden for those who 
prefer to eat outside. 

The menu offers honest food at 
sensible prices. Well-filled 
sandwiches are served with 
plenty of salad garnish. Baked 
potatoes come with all sorts of 
stuffings. There are fish 
soups-cum-stews, grills and 
traditional roasts. Puddings are 
notably good and service is 
exceptionally friendly. Lunches 
and dinners are served seven 
days a week but it is wise to 
book at weekends. Tel: 01666- 
837654. Ptntippa Davenport 


Mrs Khfcham, ch eo seme ker. from chef Paul Heathcoto's book Tthubarb & Stock Pudding*, which he put together with food writer Matthew Fort The book Is 
out to a just over a week’s time on September 16 (Fourth Estate, £20). A paeon of praise to British food for all seasons 


lower prices. No one who has 
spent any time this summer on 
the Continent or in the US can 
return to the UK and fail to 
notice that restaurant and hotel 
prices are considerably higher. 
Perplexingy, there seems no 
obvious explanation. Prices in 
the remaining independently 
owned British restaurants are 
higher than their counterparts in 
France or Italy: prices in 
group-run restaurants are higher 


than those in the US and prices 
in central London are higher 
than those in central Paris. 
Brussels or Manhattan. 

A partial explanation - that 
the British economy has been so 
strong for tbe past three years 
that it has mitigated against 
price competition - must now be 
seen as history. A secondary 
factor, that these restaurant 
groups have only recently been 
established, and have therefore 


not passed on the savings that 
they will make to their 
customers, may now be put to 
the test 

The consequence, unless there 
is a recession similar to that of 
the early 1980s or 19906. when 
restaurant bookings were 
decimated and many 
establishments forced to shut, 
should not be closures, because 
many restaurants are so much 
more securely financed, but 


greater competition, ultimately 
beneficial to the customer. 

Nicholas Lander 

■ I came in late to tbe small 
country house hotel, having 
taken too much drink on board, 
so much so that I couldn't find 
my room. My nocturnal 
wandering disturbed mine host 
who appeared in his pyjamas. 
Tm drunk," I said 
apologetically. “So am L" was 


■ At last there is a serious 
Armagnac on sale which is not a 
single vintage - tbe new Tres 
Vieffle Reserve from Janneau. 

It is a model: brandies of 
between 20 and 30 years of age, 
with a rich mix of aromas, 
earthy - violet, woody - as well 
as chocolate-vanilla overtones. 
Available in some restaurants at 
about £65 a boffle. Or phone 
John E. Fells on 01442-870900. NF 

■ Delicatessen Mortimer & 

Bennett and Co vent Garden 
Fishmongers are two good 
reasons why food lovers living in ' 
or near Chiswick go shopping in 
Turn ham Green Terrace, London 
W4. Now Matson Blanc has 
opened a shop there, with twice . 
daily freshly baked croissants 
and baguettes de tradition, and a 
wide range of other breads, 
patisserie and chocolate 
confectionery. Open seven days a 
week, from 8am Mon-Sat and 
from 9am Sundays. Tel: 0181-995 
7220. PD 
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S till scarred py public reac- 
tion to thf Sierra - “It 
looks like h jelly mould" 
was amOmt tbe kindest 
comments at its/ launch in the 
early 1980s - Fort played it very 
enfo when launching the Escort. 
But it waited in /vain for cries of 
approval from/ the motoring 
- ' - 1 eted it as bor- 

in looks and 
tinguisbed. 
been fair, but 
laugh. Family 
t buyers took to 
[ducks to water. It 
out of the top 10 
s in Britain and 


Motoring 


Ford’s new model will act as an escort 

The cost-conscious Focus is likely to serve the fleet and family market, says Stuart Marshall 


press, which 
ingly conservat 
mechanically 
Life never 
Ford had the 
motorists and 1 
the Escort lity 
has never 
best-selling 


’ it*; 

BBS:, 



frequently atftbe top. 

The Sierra fond become Just as 
popular and] towards the end of 
its life, its teaks were no longer 
controversial. This was partly 
because Ftrd had made some 
subtle alterations, but also 
because wj had simply become 
used to it. I 

All of /which is history. 
Recently, there has been a sea 
change it Ford's attitude to 
styling. Tpe current versions of 
the Mondfo. which replaced the 
Sierra, xe by any standards 
good-loojmg cars, although it 
has to bf said that tbe Mondeo's 
rear cndJat tbe car's launch* was 
unfortutate. In some lights, it 
seemed jo have been built from 
scctionsrf a motorway crash bar- 
rier. T . 

The teal revolution began with 
the Raj that aerodynamic turtle 


of a two-door hatchback devel- 
oped from the Fiesta. That won 
Ford an instant reputation for 
avant-garde styling that appealed 
to all age groups. 

Next came the Puma, a deli- 
rious, sporty two-plus-two, also 
Fiesta-based. Then followed the 
Cougar, an elegant two-door 
coupe using Mondeo components 
and appealing to the children of 
people who had been seduced by 
the Cortina-based Capri's looks a 
generation earlier. 

And now comes the Focus, 
which Ford believes, I think 
rightly, will take over where the 
Escort left off in the family-cum- 
fleet market. 

The Focus, which was pre- 
viewed at the Geneva show last 
March at the same time as the 
Cougar, will at first complement 
and' eventually replace the 
Escort, the current model of 
which wiU.stay in prod u ction for 
about two more' years. Its plat- 
form (the modem equivalent of a 
chassis) is entirely new: tbe sus- 
pension is fully independent, 
with a multi-link layout at tbe 
rear; and the body is said to be 



The Focus has bead-tuning looks in three- and fin-door versions 


the stiff est and lightest in its 

ctaftfi- 

Ford also claims the Focus has 
clas s -l eadi ng Interior space and 
fuel economy. As is usually the 


than the one it succeeds; at 13ft 
10m (415cm), the three- and five- 
door hatchbacks are -tin (10cm; 
longer overall and, more signifi- 
cantly in terms of passenger corn- 


case, the car is slightly larger fort, 3in (7cm ) higher. The foor- 
h 


door saloon and estate, due in 
January, are longer stiff, at 14ft 
fin (436cm? and 14ft 9ln (444cm), 
respectively. 

Initially, four petrol engines 
will be offered when the new cars 


go on sale next month. They are 
multi-valve Zetec units of 1.4. L6 
and 2.0 litres capacity, with 
power outputs ranging from 75 to 
130 horsepower and fuel con- 
sumptions said to be 10 per cent 
lower than existing competitors. 

At tbe beginning of next year, 
the l. 8-litre Endura turbo-diesel 
will be added. This has an elec- 
tronically controlled “common 
rail" injection system and pro- 
duces a modest 90 horsepower, 
but far more torque (pulling 
power) than any of tbe petrol 
engines. It will be spectacularly 
economical, with an average 
55.4mpg (5.11/lOOkm) for the five- 
door model and an overdrive top 
gear that should make it relaxed 
as well as frugal on the motor- 
way. 

Ford's claim that the seating 
will make any driver, from a 
seven stone (44J>kg) woman only 
4ft lOin (145cm) tall to a 6ft Sin 
(200cm). 17 stone (108kg) man, 
comfortable at the wheel remains 
to be tested- What Is not in doubt 
is that the Focus should be as 
safe and enjoyable to drive as 
many far more exalted cars. 


Apart from anti-lock brakes, it 
has traction control and stability 
assurance systems like those 
used by Mercedes-Benz and 
BMW. And in the Puma and the 
Cougar, Ford has already demon- 
strated that it has mastered the 
art of making cars based on off- 
the-peg components, ride, handle 
and hold the road very well 

Appearance is such a personal 
matter that one should not pon- 
tificate, but the Focus has looks 
that are as head-turning as the 
Escort’s were forgettable. So far, 
the Only time ] have seen tbe 
cars in the metal was at Geneva, 
when the three-door appealed to 
me more than the five-door. But. 
pictured against a natural back- 
ground instead of an over- 
elaborate show stand, the five- 
door's proportions are pleasing. 
The rear/brake/tum signal light 
dusters that merge into the rear- 
most side windows and rear 
screen are bold and individual, as 
wen as practical. 

Future variations on the Focus 
theme will include a multi- 
purpose vehicle comparable with 
the highly successful Renault 
Megan e Scenic and the forthcom- 
ing Vauxhall (Opel) Zofira. 

Prices have not been made 
known yet but, as the recent 
introduction of new models such 
as the Renault Clio and Vauxhall 
Astra have indicated, the Focus 
is unlikely to cost much, if any- 
thing, more than its Escort equiv- 
alents. 
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A t the Pyramid Caffi Id 
the Luxor Hotel, Las 
Vegas, you can have a 
fantastic prime rib of 
beef. While waiting 
for it to arrive, you can look 
down at the statistics-packed 
place-mat and learn all about the 
hotel itself, including the fact 
that it is the second largest in the 
world. I was so amazed by this - 
I was after all staying there, in 
the Nefertiti Tower of the Abu 
Simbet Wing of the Karnak 
Annexe or some such - that after 
dinner I went straight up to the 
main reception desk. 

“What is the largest?" I asked. 
“I beg your pardon, sir?" 

“The largest hotel In the 
world?" 

“Just a minute, please, sir. [To 
another customer with unfin- 
ished business] Will that be cash 
or charge?" 

The reception queues take for- 
ever. so I gave up. Later 1 learned 
- and no wonder you don’t get a 
quick answer at the Luxor - that 
the world’s largest hotel is right 
across the road: the Las Vegas 
MGM Grand. Where the Luxor is 
a 2.46m sq fl black pyramid 
standing 475ft tall with an atrium 
in which you could house 'nine 
Boeing 747s (says the place-mat), 
the MGM Grand is an emerald- 
green hangar that looks as if it 
could contain all of New York. 

It doesn’t need to, though. That 
city is Just over the crossroad 
from it. The belief-beggaring 
facade of the New York New 
York hotel, opened tins year, con- 


The rebuilding of Babylon 

Size is everything, says Nigel Andrews, and Las Vegas is there to prove it 


slsts of every major Manhattan 
skyscraper including the World 
Trade Center, the Chrysler Tower 
and the Empire State jammed 
together in an enormous vari-pas- 
telled vertical sandwich. It is 
fronted by the Statue of Liberty, 
all but lifesize and sitting in a 
lake being sprayed by fire- tugs, 
and also by the writhing curves 
of a giant rollercoaster. 

You used to come to Las Vegas 
to gamble. Today you come to 
goggle. They have rebuilt Baby- 
lon on Earth and you can see it 
from outer space. Size is every- 
thing and here is the town to 
prove iL Even extra-terrestrials 
will get the message. The Xenon 
searchlight that shoots skyward 
from the Luxor's apex is so pow- 
erful that you can read a news- 
paper by it 10 miles out - and it 
can be observed from the Moon. 
The only other lunar-visible ter- 
restrial feature is the Great Wail 
of China, soon, no doubt, coining 
to Nevada. 

I was there on Easter weekend, 
having escaped by car from a 
dormant Hollywood, and I do not 
think I have ever enjoyed a place 
more. It has become a citywide 
theme park, a Theme Town. Chil- 
dren were going berserk and par- 


ents were going berserk trying to 
keep them from going berserk. 

When I last visited 20 years 
ago, this place was a flashy neon 
sin-bin. full of people trying to 
rob you legally. Former founder 
Bugsy Siegel might only just 
have left. All-too- visible bouncers 
patrolled the halls ready to eject 
you base over atrium if you won 
too much money. And before 
arriving you were given a book of 
coupons at the state frontier - 
free breakfasts, discount rooms, 
50 per cent oIT your visit to the 
Libera ce Museum - because all 
the town wanted was your gamb- 
ling lucre. 

Once there, you went clinically 
mad. For 24 hours a day. your 
eyes rolled like fruit-machines 
and your ears developed a tintin- 
abulant tinnitus. Or so it seemed: 
in fact the ringing did go on - 
one-arm bandits in every hotel 
and casino around the clock. 

It still does, but today you can 
get away. When sated with gamb- 
ling. or with the Luxor itself and 
its diagonally moving lifts, ani- 
matronic tailring camels and life- 
scale exterior Sphinx guarding 
the gardens, you can go by walk- 
way to the next door Excalibur 
Hotel. This is the town's medi- 


eval hang-out Rainbow-hued tur- 
rets top cream-coloured towers as 
if Walt Disney had got together 
with Gilbert Scott while Inside 
tuckets soand, wenches serve 
mead and at mealtimes there is a 
strange, charry smell - as of 

In the five- 
times-nightly 
sea fight on the 
lake by the 
hotel the British 
ship sinks to 
the sound of 
'Rule Britannia’ 

peasants being roasted over an 
open fire. 

At the Sherwood Cate I tucked 
briefly into a Robin Hood Corned 
Beef Hash. “Have I heard that 
you also have a banquet room 
with jousting in this demesne?" I 
asked the waitress. “Aye, 
inlaid," she said and so I investi- 
gated. The subterranean stadium 
where knights knock each other 


off horses “whfle-U-eat” actually 
featured in the Jim Carrey film 
The Cable Guy. I took one look, 
or rather smell, and decided 
against. They don't seem to have 
extracted the smoke and dinner 
odours since the Middle Ages. 

In Las Vegas you walk impos- 
sible distances because you are 
drunk with what you are seeing. 
Going north from the main cross- 
roads you run into the old Strip 
where Caesar’s Palace (still 
looking epic) gazes at the Fla- 
mingo Hilton (now looking 
puny), and where once-glitzy 
monuments like the Aladdin are 
closed and for sale. Not everyone 
wins in the new Vegas. 

On the left though, they are 
completing a fresh stunner called 
the Befiagio. This seems to be a 
near-lifesized recreation of Lake 
Como overlooked by cypresses, 
villas and a hotel the size of 48 
Jumbos. A little further on. 
ground has also been broken on a 
new Venice-themed hotel. 

You are distracted, however, 
by a volcano erupting further up 
stilL This is the evening attrac- 
tion at the Mirage Hotel. Seeming 
molten lava spews towards fasci- 
nated onlookers who are thereby 
persuaded to enter and to eat. 


gamble or watch house magi- 
cians Siegfried and Roy amT their 
white tigers. 

1 skipped this and proceeded 
directly to Treasure Islanc, the 
town's splashiest themed extrav- 
aganza and the one I had uost 
been told about by friends. As 
the name suggests, it is the pace 
where Long John Silver wo fid 
stay, plus associates, if there 
were an international pirates 
conference. Its piice de risistcmc'. 
indeed that of the whole city, i; 
the five-times-nightly sea fight oi 
the lake fronting the hotel. 

Beetling cliffs studded with 
Cornish or Caribbean hovels - 
the architecture is vague - stare 
down at a pirate galleon and Brit- 
ish man-at-arms as they 
exchange insults, then rifle fire, 
then cannon shots. Sailors swing 
from rigging or fall into water. 
Masts shake. Music plays. 
Finally, the British sh i p sinks - 
yes. actually sinks - while “Rule 
Britannia" rends the airwaves. If 
you stay an extra two minutes, 
the ship re-emerges with a still- 
dripping. still-saluting Admiral. 

On my last morning in Vegas l 
attempted a mop-up operation. I 
tried to see all the sights I hadn't 
seen so far. The parrot-haunted. 


alligator-snapping jungle af6 at' 
the MGM Grand; the $20-pe--por- 
trait orang-utan who waits 'o be ; 
photographed with you. his upas! 
raised above him on the sofaliko 
a bored odalisque; the Excalbur 
Hotel parakeet who imitites 
Elvis Presley: the Liberate; 
Museum, containing the word's 
biggest rhinestone; or the cteefc- 
table terror of the New York bfew 
York rollercoaster, which drags 
you ever so slowly towards be, 
top of the faux Chrysler Tover 
before bucketing you down it. 
warp speed towards the fax' 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

This whole town is faux, tf 
course - that is its wondet. 
Vegas itself is the biggest rhine 
stone in the world. How long, F 
wandered, before someone makes 
a movie in which aliens land on 
earth and their touchdown point 
is this demented El Dorado, a 
city formed from the world's re- 
processed architectural gold? 
Would the aliens think we were a 
planet of vulgarians or of 
zenluses? Is reproduction on thi$ 
male naff or does it become it$ 
tern art? 

Then a g Mln , perhaps the aliens 
wouldn’t give themselves time to 
pender at all. Perhaps they would 
hetd straight for the gaming 
tabes and the planet would be 
sav4. For you can still win or 
lose large sums in Vegas. It is 
just that today the state of your 
poefet seems magically to be of 
miner, concern: which may of 
coure be the town’s most bril- 
liant poney-raaking scam yet. 
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L ike anybody sensible, I 
have always loved Bil- 
bao, smoke-belching 
behemoth when 1 first 
came to know it, then 
sad and sorry during the great 
Industrial decline of the 1980s - 
el Botxo, the Hole, as locals call 
it, speaking the ancient Basque 
tongue - Querido botxito, dear 
little hole, in the words of the 
Bilbao-bom philosopher Una- 
muno. 

It is so serious, so concentrated 
in its pit of a valley, so radical on 
one hand, so bourgeois and blue- 
suited on the other, so fill! of 
bars and excellent restaurants 
and buildings by architects with 
names like Manuel Maria de 
Smith, revealing the city's long 
and close connections with 
Bri tain - in business, friendship 
and technology. All down the 
river to the coast, 6 miles (lOkm) 
of it, there stood the great blast 
furnaces and shipyards, the for- 
mer all now dosed, a couple of 
the latter hang in g on by the skin 
of the last hull. 

It is entirely fitting that the 
puper-seductive, titanium-gleam- 
ing Guggenheim Museum has 
now sailed up the river and 
landed on these shores. For Bil- 
bao's ancient vigour has been 
matched in the last decade by a 
brisk pursuit of urbanregenera- 
tdon. Almost 750,000 people came 
to see the museum in Its first six 
months, four times more than 
anyone had expected; what it has 
done, in practice, is not only to 
please most lovers of contemp- 
orary art and architecture but 
also to open a window on Bilbao 
itself, confronting the image of 
an ugly city with the liveliness 
and style of the reality. 

And I suppose that, by and by, 
the Guggenheim will open 
another window; ' too, bn the 


whole of the Basque Country, 
small in size but full of interest 
and drama - and not just politi- 
cal drama either. 

The image of the terrorist 
organisation Eta, continuing to 
perpetrate atrocities in the name 
of separatism, even under a new 
democracy and a new regional- 
ism, has often dominated; but 
what the Basque Country offers a 
visitor is peaceable and generous 
and definitely different - in aspi- 
ration, history, even topography. 

Paul Nicholson, of EHNE. the 
Basque farmers’ trade union, 
though Basque and Basque- 
speaking, traces his Scottish 
roots to Skye. It was- he who 
reminded me, during a recent 
trip, of one of the e««ntialB of 
this tract of land. The Basque 
country on the Spanish side of 
the border (15 per cent of 
Basques live on the French side 
round Bayonne and Biarritz) has 
two entirely distinct climates and 
two separate agricultures, he 
said. 

' The north is Atlantic, wet and 
green, with small-scale fa rming , 
dairying and Cheese, beef-rearing, 
maize and general mixed pro- 
duce. needing more help from 
European coffers than it gets (the 
analogy is with British hill farm- 
ing). 

The farmers, dwindling in 
number, live in vast houses 
called coserios; dotted about the 
steep and often pine-clad coun- 
tryside, rather than concentrated 
into villages. People, animate and 
hay all occupy different ports of 
the same quarters - traditionally 
at least The original arrange- 
ment is getting a little hard to 
find; though we succeeded effort- 
lessly with Nicholson’s own 
neighbour, an elderly man who 
lives in an 18th century coserio, 
still feeding grass from heaps 


Stained glass window at Bflbao railway station: the city’s ancient vigour has been matched in the last decade by a brisk pursuit of urban regeneration 


accumulated indoors, just beside 
his kitchen, straight into the 
mangers of the munching cows, 
cooker and beast within about 
two yards of each other. 

So much for the north. The 
South, where the land tilts down 
to the River Ebro and the Basque 
Rioja - la Rioja Alavesa - is 
essentially Mediterranean, said 
Nicholson. Here, as 1 was soon to 
see, the wheat turns a dark gold 
in the dusty days of July; vines 
put on fruit; the expectation of 
good wines to come sits on the 
compact, stone built-villages, one 
of them at least - gemlike 
Laguardia - still entirely walled. 
It is a Ear cry from the Atlantic 
north. 

Bilbao once done with, and 
hearing these distinctions in 
mind, I whizzed around the 
“Spanish" part of the Basque 
country for a week and more and, 
small as it Is. found 1 could 
scarcely do it justice in so short a 
time. 

For a start, the fishing villages 
are splendid - Bermeo, Lekeitio, 
Getaria, with glass-fronted bal- 
conies all the way up the houses 


and brightly painted fishing ves- 
sels moored at cobbled quays. 

The cliffs rise gaunt and 
craggy, noble is not too strong a 
word, but the coastline is so Wig- 
gly yon are thankful when it 
ends. Which brings you naturally 
to San Sebastian, elegant, 


The 

Guggenheim 
museum 
is only 
part of the 
artistic story 


French-leaning resort with lovely 
beaches, an even greater foodie 
haven than Bilbao. To San Sebas- 
tian, In the list of worthwhile 
Basque cities, you have to add 
Vitoria, the present-day political 
capital, still redolent of 18th cen- 
tury wealth; and sturdy, slightly 
sombre Pamplona, one-time forti- 
fied capital of Navarre, now out- 
side the area politically defined 


as the Basque country, but 
regarded by the Basques as part 
of their heartland. 

The future St Ignatius of Loy- 
ola, a Basque military man, was 
wounded here in battle, initiating 
the process that led to the foun- 
dation of the Jesuits. If you go 
there in July, though, for the 
bull-running festival of San Fer- 
min, you will glimpse a very dif- 
ferent sort of danger. 

Then there is Onati, lovely 
little university city with one of 
the best stone-carved facades in 
the Iberian peninsula. It lies on 
the edge of industrial sprawl, 
beneath the mountains that pro- 
tect the major Basque shrine of 
Arantzazu. Magnificently deco- 
rated by modem Basque sculp- 
tors, the basilica at Arantzazu 
comes as a reminder that the 
Guggenheim is only part of the 
artistic story. 

And then there is the whole of 
the Rioja Alavesa where I had 
visits scheduled to the elegant 
and historic winery of the 
Marques de RiscaL, who copied 
Bordeaux methods back in the 
19th century, so beginning the 


modem trajectory of Riqja wines; 
and the bodega of £1 CampiUo. an 
ext raordinar y temple to the vine 
- Hollywood Roman/Egyptian 
with gleaming chrome; and then 
to the third-generation family 
firm of Martinez Bqjanda In 
nearby Oyon, run by two 
brothers and a sister, producing 
fine wines under the name of 
Conde Valdemar in gleaming 
modem premises. 

“My father always said you 
have to respect the three L's,” 
said Carlos Martinez Bujanda, 
one of the brothers, limpiesa, 
limpieza, limpieza. " Cleanness, 
cleanness, cleanness. 

In the end, though, what I shall 
probably remember most is Ger- 
nika, (in English Guernica) 
always seeming to offer more, 
each time you visit, by way of 
symbolism and the physical 
beauty of the setting. 

A sinuous river snakes through 
the sands of a sleepy estuary - 
main feature of the local Unesco- 
deslgnated “biosphere reserve", 
leading inland to the little town 
where the local market still flour- 
ishes on Monday - that was the 


day the German Condor legion 
bombed the town back in 1937. in 
the Spanish civil war, wave after 
wave of aircrafUn Europe’s first 
massed air raid on a civilian pop- 
ulation. 

Visiting the sacred oak that 
represented - still represents - 
the separate rights or fUeros of 
the Basque Country, one cannot 
help but understand a little of 
the wish of many Basques to 
stand apart, at least to some 
degree, inheritors of a strong and 
substantially different tradition. 

Long live the Basques and the 
Basque country, say 1, whatever 
the political dispensation - and 
however hard their language 
may be for outsiders to learn. 

■ Adam Hopkins took his car to 
the Basque Country on the P&O 
ferry to Bilbao (tek 0990-980555). A 
lOday return for car plus two, 
costs from £300 in the taw season. 

■ Mundi Color, specialists in tai- 
lor-made holidays in Spain (tek 
0171-838 6021) made his ground 
arrangements. 

■ Spanish National Tourist 
Office, 22-23 Manchester Square, 
London Wl; tel 0171-486 8077. 
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VicftifeiaL Griffi^shares -a cultural bonanza 


H o*Wt8s Pic- 
asso : painting 
ever "land out 
bate to the mid- 
dle of jtowhere? 5 ^asked a 
flabbergasted Italian friend 
when we visited the Smith 
College Mnseranof Ait in 

Northhampton, Massacbu : 

setts, three . tears ago! 
Another guest from Brazil 
was so perplexed by the 35 


wealthy uoltectors’ lack of 
heirs, ’fheodafe Pope, a 
cfaflflea and talented Owi- ■ 
necttcto architect, turned 
over h^r HM-Stead .estate - 
including a small hut exqui- 
site collection of Monets, 


to the piddle uponber death. 

Lucy Bamswprth, heiriess 
daughter a wealthy busi- 
nessman on the coast of 


Renoirs an viowat the Clark Maine. bequeathed a large 


Institute in Winiamstown, 
Mgfloanhnftp^t* - a town with 
a population of just 9,000 - 
that she became convinced 
they must be fake. (They are 
not) 

Such reactions convinced 
me long ago' that New 
England’s Countryside art 
museums are "some of the 
region's best bidden jewels. 
Dozens of collections of all 
sizes dot New England's 
rural anas; most are largely 
undiscovered.- ;by tourists. 
Showing them to out-of-town 
guests is one of the . best 
ways I know to show off cul- 
tural New England. 

The museums were formed 


sum of cadi to a foundation 
that became the Farnsworth 
Library and, Art Gallery. 

The elite universities scat, 
tered about New England, 


‘I love the 
way small 
museums can 
sweep you 
through . 
history* 


among the oldest and 
wealthiest in the. country. 


Stockholm: a city of church spires, copper-covered roofs, sokd, 19th century neo-Gothic biddings - and lob of water 


by a happy confluence of have amassed large collec- 
events. Probably the most tions.- Those intent on stay- 
important f arf/w in their ere- ing in the city ran visit Har- 
ation is the . tremendous vard’s Fogg Gallery in 
wealth enjoyed in New Cambridge, or the Tale 
England in the late lDth and* museums in New Haven, but 


T he whitebait roe was as 
light and refreshing as 
the sea itself, the lobster- 
stuffed sole that followed 
it rich and flavoursome. I 
am a lover of all things fishy, and 
usually such fare claims my undi- 
vided attention. But on this occasion 
I was having trouble. It was the 
view. From the Gondolen restaurant, 
perched on a steel-girder tower high 
above Stockholm harbour, the Baltic 
Sea beckoned. 

Spread below me lay a city of 
church spires, copper-covered roofs, 
and solid. 19th century neoGothic 
buildings. For a water enthusiast 
like me Stockholm offers some 
attractions, I must admit. From my 
crow's-nest position I could see 
boats, moorings, marinas and bridge- 
spanned waterways everywhere - 
built on 14 islands, the city is made 
as much of water as it is of dry land. 
And as Stockholmers wilt proudly 
tell you. the water is so clean here 
that salmon can be caught from 
bridges in the very heart of the city. 

Stockholm, nonetheless, is a big. 
bustling place. As I smothered crisp- 
bread with red roe, sour cream and 
fragrant dill weed, my eyes kept wan- 
dering up the Saltsjon. the broad 
channel leading eastward from 
Stockholm harbour into the Baltic. 
On its face bobbed all kinds of lesser 
marine traffic - yachts and motor- 
cruisers and small pleasure craft. 1 
was envious. Where were they 
headed? But I knew the answer 
already, Tor l had seen Summer with 
Monika. 

Years ago, when Ingmar Bergman 
films and words like “angst” were 
essential parts of student-cafe con- 
versations, l watched enchanted as 
Bergman's teenaged screen creation, 
Monika, and her young companion. 


City break: Stockholm / Nicholas Woodsworth . 

Summer with Sonja 


these islands could do even the 
gloomiest Swede a power of good. 
Now, in that same balmy, Nordic, 
light-filled summer season, tbe 
archipelago lay within my sight The 
temptation was irresistible; I decided 
L too. would flee to the archipelago. 

I was not the only escapee. Tbe 
□ext morning, the ferry landing in 
front of the city’s grandiose opera 
house was crowded with Swedes and 
foreigners equally intent on flight. 
As the jet-boat roared smartly out of 
the city - Stockholm ferry-captains 
handle their craft with the same con- 
fident panache as Parisian taxi- 
drivers handle their cars - I chatted 
with fellow passengers. 

"We Swedes are not really city 
people at all - we are crazy about 
the outdoors, especially in summer.” 
a tall, fair-haired, athletic-looking 
Swede told me as he lounged on the 
rear deck, his face turned up to tbe 
sun. 

What is it about Scandinavians 
that make them look so much 
healthier than the rest of us? Do 
they get to bed earlier? Drink more 
milk? See their dentists more often? 
All the Swedes on the boat, in fact, 
were tall, fair-haired, and athletic- 
looking. Between bouts of basking 
lizard-like in the sun. they all gave 
me the same answer. The secret lies 
in living close to nature - given a 
spot of decent weather, any 
right-minded Stockholmer immedi- 
ately makes for the archipelago for 
just that purpose. 

I could soon see why. With the city 
still in sight, a remarkably beautiful 
Nordic world of sea and sky, pine 
tree and glacier-smoothed rock took 
over. 

So enthusiastic are Sweden's city- 
dwellers about communing with 
nature that there are 50,000 cottages 


painted cheerful red peeked out from 
green forests. A fresh smell of pine 
trees wafted on the clear air. Islands 
and sailboats hung suspended 
between a cloudless sky and spark- 
ling blue water. 1 began to daydream 
of spending a summer drifting 
through the archipelago, like Mon- 
ika. Better still, I moved on to day- 
dreaming of Spending a summer 
drifting through the archipelago 
with Monika. It was only three 
hours and many hundreds of islands 
later that I came to as the ferry 
pulled into the wharf at Sandhamn.' 

Lying at the outer edge of the 


ika He and his wife - her name is 
Soqja - are as enamoured of nature 
and the archipelago as Bergman's 
screen characters were. But there Is 
a difference. They do not return to 
big-city life at the end of the sum- 
mer, but are part of Sandhamn’s tiny 
year-round population of jnst 90 
inhabitants. 

Naslund’s family has been on the 
archipelago since the 1500s, and he 
lives entirely imme rsed in its habits 
and way' of Hfe. As a student, he 
made a stab at life in Stockholm, but 


early 20th centuries - a 
prime art-collecting epoch. 
Not all the largesse came, 
from local famiHftg 
The fabulously rich Clark 
dynasty chose" to display its 
collection of Impressionist 
paintings in WUliainstown, 

instead of Manhattan-' where 

the clan lived, because of 
poet second world war panic; 
they feared New York was a 
mime target for a posable 
atomic attack, and decided 
their treasures would be 
safer in Massachusetts. 

Other countryside mus- 
eums owe High- existence to 


there is something particu- 
larly alluring about Well- 
esley College’s' lakeside art 
museum, designed by Span- 
ish architect Rafael Moneo, 
or Williams College's collec- 
tion of American art in the 
heart of the Berkshire moun- 
tains. 

After touring dozens of 
countryside art collections 
over the past six years. I 
have come to appreciate 
their ebann. Much of the 
fare has- an eccentric twist, 
based as it is on the very 
personal taste of a few indi- 
viduals. Rural museums 


tend to be unarowded. There 
is something compelling 
about .being alone - or 
nearly alone — in a roomful 
of masterpieces. 

Rural museums often have 
a special connection to the 
landscape around them. The 
setting for DeCordova's 
sculpture garden, perched on 
a hill overlooking a lake out- 
side Boston, is as big an 
attraction as the collection 
itself. 

Knowledge of where the 
-collections are located can. 
come in handy. Chances are 
that some poor weather will 
creep into a New England 
holiday, and taking in a few 
art works can be a great way 
to pass a few hours. 

I love the way small .mus- 
eums sweep you through 
history. A visitor can stand 
in the middle of a room and 
survey a few centuries of 
fine art at once. An antiqui- 
ties display at the Williams 
College Museum of Art flows 
into a gallery of abstract 
expressionism. 

Countryside collections 
can also appear fresher. A 
recent tour of the New York 
Metropolitan’s French 
Impressionist collection left 
me cold - 1 had seen most of 
the paintings dozens of times 
anyway, mostly In reproduc- 
tion. But the luminous 
“View of the Bay" and 
“Maritime Alps" by Monet in 
the Hill-Stead Museum, 
which closely guards rights 
to its works, was still cap- 
aide of striking a spark. 

Big urban art museums 
have their place, but for a 
moaning peek at Degas, fol- 
lowed by an afternoon dip in 
a mountain lake, or a brief 
contemplation of Hopper, 
topped off by tea on the 
porch of an old inn. country- 
side collections cannot be 
beaten. 
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Some rural ait museums 
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escaped the dull responsibilities of scattered across the archipelago. 


Swedish working-class life. Borrow- 
ing a small boat, they fled to the 
Stockholm archipelago. There, no 
distance from the city but a world 
away In spirit, they lived a carefree 
idyll of sea and northern sunshine, 
wild berries and just-caugbt fish, 
love and youthful innocence. 

U lasted only a summer - just 
long enough for Monika to become 
pregnant - before the couple were 
forced to return to grimmer urban 
realities. But it was one of Berg- 
man’s happier, less angst -ridden 
films, and left the Impression that 


Around 150,000 boats spend the sum- 
mer anchored in coves and inlets, 
sailing in sounds and channels. 
Those sound like large numbers, at 
least until one looks at a map of the 
24.000 islands, large and small, that 
form the archipelago. They make 
Jackson Pollock's paint-spattered 
canvases look like child’s play. Com- 
plex and labyrinthine, the archi- 
pelago’s scale renders the human 
presence small and insignificant. 

Like my fellow passengers 1, too. 
fell tnto a sun-baked reverie on the 
stern deck. Waterfront cottages 
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archipelago, Sa ^rihamt^ is one of the 
islands’ livelier destinations. For 
most of its 300 years it served as a 
lonely outpost for customs officials 
and pilots guiding Baltic shipping 
through the archipelago to Stock- 
holm. Not much happens in tbe fro- 
zen winter even these days. But in 
the warm season it comes alive. 
Summer head quarters for the Royal 
Swedish Yacht Club, Sandhamn’s 
port hustles with the coming and 
going of hundreds of visiting cot- 
tagers and boaters. 

Heathly-looking Swedes in track- 
suits jogged along the waterfront. 
Others cycled, swam from the rocks, 
sunned or strolled. I myself could 
not bear to be off tbe water for a 
moment longer than 1 had to. I met 
Anders Naslond as he was busy 
caulking an old wooden boat hauled 


of the islands. Master rrat h awim car- I 
perrter, boat -builder, hunter, and fish- 
erman, today he has the challeng in g 
job of running the pilot boats that 
aid large ships In their passage 
through the tortuous channels of tbe 
archipelago. 

Naslund's great love in life besides 
Sonja, he admitted, is the water. 
Sonja is maybe just a little bit jeal- 
ous. But as we put out with nets and 
fishing gear into dear, cold Baltic 
water, she confided to me that he 
does indeed have a special relation- 
ship. a seventh sense for the sea and 
all its moods. “Pike, perch, eels, 
salmon, it doesn't m atter - he can 
catch fish when there are no fish 
around." she said proudly. 

And so It proved- We set nets in a 
narrow passage between two islands. 
It looked exactly like all other chan- 
nels to me but, according to Nas- 
lund. it was just the slightest bit 
wanner than others about, and a 
sure place for perch, in 10 minutes 
we had more perch than we knew 
what to do with. 

Sonja knew what to do with them. 
That evening at sunset we sat by the 
Naslunds’ jetty eating fried perch 
and watching small boats of a hun- 
dred different kinds sail into port 
Surrounded by water, fish and end- 
less islands, I was in heaven. Sand- 
hamn perch may not be quite as 
sophisticated as the Gondolen’s lob- 
ster-stuffed sole, but there was 
nowhere now I wanted to flee to. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth flew with 
Scandinavian Airlines, tel: 0845 
6072772. In Stockholm he stayed at 
the Radisson SAS Royal Viking 
Hotel, Vasagatan U tel +4 6 S 141000. 
Information on the Stockholm ArcM- 
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out on the jetty by his waterfront pelago may be obtained from the 


house. In no time we had arranged 
to go out on a Bah ing trip. 

Naslond has his own real-life Mon- 


Swedish Travel and Tourism Coun- 
cil, 11 Montague Place, London WlA 
2AL’ tel 0171-724 5868. 
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E ver heard of a decent 
French golfer? Unlikely 
- there have barely been 
any. For a country that 
has produced many brilliant 
sportsmen across a range of 
other bail sports - football, 
rugby, tennis - the absence 

remains a curiosity. What makes 
it even stranger is that France 
does not want for facilities. 

Many Englishmen have nipped 
over the Channel to savour 
French courses like Le Touquet. 
Some of France's more distant 
courses, however, suffer compar- 
ative neglect. Spain and Portugal 
have been much more aggressive 
in marketing themselves as golf- 
ing destinations so British golfers 
looking for something longer 
than a weekend break often over- 
fly* France en route to its 
southern neighbours. 

One area fighting back is Biar- 
ritz. in the Basque region in the 
south, it can at least claim a 
decent golfing heritage. The only 
Frenchman ever to have won one 
of golfs big four - Arnaud 
Massy, who won the British Open 
- hailed from Biarritz. But that 
was back in the early years of the 
century'. 


Activity breaks 


Where are all the French golfers? 

Philip Gawith tees off at Biarritz, one of France’s oldest soft courses 


More recently, there has been 
compensation in the form of Jose- 
Maria Olazabal who hails from 
nearby San Sebastian, just across 
the Spanish border. 

Biarritz has suffered from its 
location. U is not possible to Qy 
there direct from the UK: a 
change in Paris is required. This 
makes getting there a half-day 
affair, thus ruling it out as a 
weekend destination. Still, for 
those with more time to spare, it 
is well worth the effort. The golf 
is good, and it is very competi- 
tively priced. 

The Biarritz tourist board has 
introduced a golf pass - an inno- 
vation which embraces five dif- 
ferent courses, all situated within 
a fairly short drive. The pass 
costs FFr940 i £94) in low season. 
FFrl.390 in high season, and this 
buys five rounds of golf. 


In theory, all could be played 
cm one course. Realistically, most 
will be more adventurous. But 
considering the quality of the 
courses, this Is excellent value. 

The most established course is 
Biarritz le Phare, a pleasant park- 
land lay-out virtually in the cen- 
tre of town. It Is one of France's 
oldest courses, and the local folk- 
lore is that moneyed British and 
American families used to play 
there while enjoying their sum- 
pier holidays. Rumour has it that 
it was the inspiration for Shinne- 
cock Hills, the US Open course. 

Still, it is a good enough course 
to have hosted important ama- 
teur events and a European tour 
event. At the same time, it is not 
too intimidating to the novice. 
Another charming local course Is 
Arcangues, a hilly lay-out built 
around an old family dUdeau. 


It offers fabulous views of the 
Pyrenees and the clubhouse is 
delightful, replete with rustic 
charm and an inviting terrace. 

One of the 
appeals of 
Biarritz is that 
it offers, so 
much more 
than golf 

If every good golfing holiday 
consists of a few minor gems sit- 
uated around a real jewel, Seig- 
nosse is undoubtedly tbe centre- 
piece for Biarritz’s golf. Built by 
Robert Van Hagge, it is consis- 
tently voted one of Europe’s top 


courses, and it Is easy to see' 
why. 

It is a challenge to set any goff- 
er’s pulse raring. A hiRy course,' 
set in pine forests. It has many 
magnificent holes. The 11th Is a 
straight par-five, but tbe elevated 
tee gives a spectacular view over 
beautiful rolling fairways, sur- 
rounded by trees with water np 
on tbe right-hand side. The 18tb 
is a monster - a half-day’s jour- 
ney if you are not on top of your 
game. ~ 

Many of the other holes share 
similar features - carefully 
crafted and maintained fairways, 
situated amid dramatic scenery. 
The rugged surroundings prompt 
many to prefer buggies to walk- 
ing. • ... 

* A word of warning - it is argu- 
ably too difficult a course for" 
novices to enjoy properly, unless 


they have an excellent, sense of 
humour and a lot of- time to 
spare. •' 

Another prominent nearby 
course is the Robert Thant Jones- 
designed MoHeL H is a typically 
US-styled course, though its wide 
fairways make it. less challeng- 
ing, off the tee at least, than Seig- 
nosse. ft also includes the eccen- 
tricity of a four-hole links stretch 
along the coast 

Helpfully, given that It is situ-, 
ated within a wider leisure com- 
plex, there are a further nine 
holes which provide 'a useful 
means of sorting the hackers 
from the more serious golfers. 

A not to be negiectedfeature of 
the Biarritz golf set-up, and one 
that appeals to ho vide and ' seri- 
ous player alike, is" the Dharritz 
practice facility, a 15-nunote 
drive from the city centre. " 


It is far superior to any prac- 
tice facility that 1 have seen in 
the UK, and just about worth the 
trip alone if you are the sort 
who enjoys time on the practice 
tee. At fairly low cost a golfer 
can practise all aspects of the 
game. 

Most of the tees are grass, but *■ 
there are alto covered facilities, 
ff you are working on your short- 
game, you can pick up your balls 
for re-use before beating them 
away with irons and woods. 

One of the appeals of Biarritz 
as a golf destination is that it 
offers more than golf alone. For 
someone with a family. Moliet 
offers a fine location - there are 
lots of other outdoor activities - 
while both hotel and rented 
accommodation is available. 

Those looking for some luxury, 
of course, will want to stay in the 
Hotel du Palais, formerly the 
summer palace of Napoleon III 
and Empress Eugenia. *- # 

■ Philip Gawith flew to Biarritz 
with Air France. The trip was 
organised by Goff Par Excellence, 
can 01737-211818 m the UK. Far 
Biarritz tourist information ring 
+33559223700. - 
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Gardening 

| Three 
cheers for 
I modern 
f sweet pea 
I breeders 

t 

Robin Lane Fox on a heavenly 
, family of scent and colour 
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G ardeners still 
tend to believe 
that old is beau- 
tiful. “Old-fash- 
ioned" plants 
are said to sell more quickly. 
People forget how bright the 
old-fashioned flowers really 
were, at least until the vivid 
roses of the 1930s and 1950s 
become old-fashioned In the 
next millennium ,. 

X feel sorry for the breed- 
ers. They are given the most 
-awful press and are always 
accused of making flowers 
look too big, too vulgar and 
too boring. They are blamed 
for the loss of scent and are 
remembered for those misbe- 
gotten snapdragons said to 
.look like hyacinths. 

When you meet breeders, 
you find they are really very 
amiable people. They work 
ion a longer schedule than 
horse-breeders and are often 
shy and short-sighted. They 
'are not trying to make a 
mess of everything, to cross 
sheep with goats or to engi- 
neer the perfect athlete. 
They can be rather foolish 
about blue roses, but can 
score unacknowledged suc- 
cesses. 

One of their triumphs is 
just beginning to slow down 
this weekend after an abnor- 
mally long season. Sweet 
peas are my emblems of the 
well-tended garden. They 
take time, a lot of it if you' so 
choose, and they cannot be 
bought as cut flowers in 
shops. They die too quickly 
for the florists, but are the 
indispensable magic for late 
summer rooms and 1 remem- 
ber with regret my few years 
without them. 

This year has sorted out 
the losers, but it has had the 
great merit of extending the 
season longer than I can 
remember since 1968. Sweet 
peas hate too much heal and 
drought and have been 
pretty miserable in the 
scorching heat 
Sweet peas bring the 
old-fashioned fanciers out in 
force. They complain that 
the new varieties have no 
scent They dislike their col- 
ours and blame the whole 
decline on the Spencers, 
which in this one instance is 
unfair. The Spencer strain of 
sweet pea was actually 
raised by Lord Spencer’s gar- 


) let 


dener, Mr Cole, who exhib- 
ited his first variety with 
touching loyalty under the 
name of Lady Spencer. 

The flowers are bigger and 
have frilly edges. When they 
appeared in 1901, they were 
all the rage and drove the 
older varieties oft the show- 
bench. Spencer varieties 
became the backbone of this 
century's breeding and left 
the small, old varieties in a 
forgotten side turning. 

Those old varieties had to 
wait about 70 years for a 
serious comeback. When 
conservation began, it 
became horticulturally cor- 
rect to admire the old 
Painted Lady varieties and 
to run down the Spencers for 
being over-bred. I started to 
believe the lament and con- 
vinced myself, on no evi- 
dence, that they lacked the 
scent of the old varieties. 

Exhibitors taught me that 

I They die too 
quickly for 
the florists, 
but are the 
indispensable 
magic for 
late summer 
rooms 

I was wrong, especially the 
often-crowned champions of 
British sweet pea growing, 
the Brackley family who sell 
seed of their many modern 
introductions . from their 
headquarters at 117 Winslow 
Road, Wingrave, Aylesbury, 
Buckinghamshire HP22 4QB. 

For a month now, I have 
been picking bunches of the 
best of them, varieties called 
Esther Rantzen. Felicity 
Kendal and Sarah. Several 
years of moderate success 
has taught me, on poor soil, 
to obey a cardinal rule. 
Sweet peas are many times 
better if you feed them and 
experts such as tbe senior 
Mr Brackley know how to 
feed them best When their 
food suits them, they flower 
until the middle of Septem- 
ber and breathe the most 
delicious scent, which com- 



When waff feci, swaet pees flower until the middle of September i 


pletely refutes those who 
believe that a lost past was 
sweeter and more delicate. 

Of course, the ground for 
good sweet peas should be 
prepared with rotted com- 
post or manure, dug into tbe 
ground in early winter. It 
makes all the difference, but 
sometimes 1 forget and am 
glad to know from the exhib- 
itors that some of the over- 
sight can be repaired by 
scattering the fertiliser 
known as fish, blood and 
bone where young plants are 
to stand. It does not burn 
their roots which are likely 
to be short on soil, but it is 
best forked in, just below the 
depth at which they stand. 

Next year, I will try a fur- 
ther ingenious aid. Young 
sweet pea plants tend to dis- 
like the cold nights and cold 
winds which greet them in 


mid to late April. I have 
been told to try putting the 
young plants in the minia- 
ture tunnel of the cardboard 
core of a lavatory roD. 

Tbe next turning point is 
in late June, when the plants 
are growing away. They 
respond very well to diluted 
fertiliser, applied through a 
can or spray. I still use Pbos- 
trogen and have kept it up 
until this weekend, making 
the plants double tbeir 
effort The expert alternative 
is to use tbe tomato fertil- 
iser. Tomorite. at half- 
strength. If you put it on at 
full strength, it browns the 
petals of the cream and 
white varieties. 

Matthewman's Sweet Peas 
at 14 Chariot Way, Thorpe 
Audlin. Pontefract, West 
Yorkshire WF8 3EZ, is 
another excellent source of 


the latest types of seed. The 
growers are rightly 
impressed with the cream- 
flowered Jilly which they 
described to me at the 
Hampton Court show as tbe 
best cream variety ever bred. 
They were equally enthusi- 
astic about Charlie's Angel, 
king of tbe pale blues. 

Both these varieties are 
rightly rated by tbe growers 
as strongly scented, the 
equal of the romanticised old 
varieties. The breeders have 
given us better colour, big- 
ger flowers, a longer season 
and the scent which they 
were supposed to have lost. 

Most of us sow our sweet 
peas in March. We forget 
that older experts and exhib- 
itors sow them during the 
second week in October in 
pots which are kept in cold 
frames or unheated green- 


GonUn Hetm Lixary 

houses. You might like to 
try seed from one of the best 
modern breeders and give 
them a raring start in six 
weeks' time. 

Nothing competes with the 
scent and colour of this 
heavenly family. In 1900, a 
country clergyman put the 
matter very well. "Gentle- 
men," he reminded us, “the 
sweet pea has a keel that 
was meant to seek all 
shores. It has wings that 
were meant to fly across all 
continents. It has a standard 
which is friendly to all 
nations. It has a fragrance 
like the universal gospel." 

Nearly 100 years have 
passed, but breeders have 
done more to spread this 
gospel than to toll it In the 
sweet pea songbook. modem 
is often even better than 

ancient. 


Nature is 
as man 
does 

Roy Barnes waxes lyrical on 
changing fashions in language 

N atural is good. It her requirement was th 
is taken as an gardeners be aesthetical 
undeniable prem- aware. No one today wou 
ise that nature dare write abont eardenu 


N atural is good. It 
is taken as ao 
undeniable prem- 
ise that nature 
and, as a result, all that is 
natural, or at least natural- 
istic, Is to be aimed for. 

Samuel Johnson, tbe 18th 
century man of letters, 
didn't think so: nature was 
something to escape from 
into the nearest metropoli- 
tan coffee-house. His near- 
contemporary William Cob- 
bett didn't think so either 
nature was something to be 
turned into productive farm- 
land. 

But In the late 20th cen- 
tury, “being natural" has 
become the moral philoso- 
phy of the western world - a 
label of respectability and 
an excuse for all sorts of odd 
behaviour. Poets tend to 
take nature as she comes, as 
they do most things. The 
world and people in it are 
for observing: "I know a 
bank whereon tbe wild 
thyme blows. Where oxlrps 
and the nodding violet 
grows, Quite overcanopied 
with lush woodbine. With 
sweet musk roses, and with 
eglantine.” 

Taxonomists, too, observe, 
bet they're not officially 
allowed to express their feel- 
ings. In taxospeak, "eglan- 
tine”. for example, would be 
described as derived from 
Latin ocus (needle) through 
aatleus (prickle or sting) to 
aculentus (prickling) . . ., etc. 
A literary historian might 
point out that, while Shake- 
speare is almost certainly 
intending to indicate the 
sweet-briar or wild rose, 
Milton in L' Allegro uses tbe 
word to mean honeysuckle. 

Do taxonomists really 
have to make gardeners* 
lives so miserable with their 
continual definings and re- 
definings? Does it matter 
much? Well, if it's absolute 
accuracy of description that 
is wanted, they have no 
option, but if it’s an expres- 
sion of Man’s feelings for 
Nature, then poetry, not 
science, will provide. 

Victorians took a different 
view of life. They worked 
within a system of long- 
standing, stable and gener- 
ally accepted beliefs - 
Church, Monarchy, Class, 
Empire. The relationship 
between Man and the world 
of Nature and Us right to 
dominate and exploit it was 
never seriously questioned. 

The language of the late 
20th century, in which tbe 
advertising cliches of the 
age - natural, healthy, life- 
enhancing - contain the 
wealth of our misgivings 
about ourselves, our place 
In the universe, our destruc- 
tive nature, simply has no 
place in, for example, Ger- 
trude JekyD's canon. Ecolog- 
ically aware she was not; 


her requirement was that 
gardeners be aesthetically 
aware. No one today would 
dare write about gardening 
the way Jekyll docs: “The 
garden artist [ie herself], 
who desires not only to see 
the beautiful plants and 
trees, but to see them in the 
best and largest and most 
worthy of ways . . ,* 

Best? Largest? Most wor- 
thy? She writes in the lan- 
guage of tbe Victorian 
upper-class moral crusaders; 
the most damning adjective 
In her gardening vocabulary 
is “cockneyfied". Jeky ll was. 
above all, a painter, and, 
like all painters, she viewed 
Nature as something to be 
ordered and fashioned 
within the confines of a 
frame. For her, a garden 
was a canvas and the plants 
splashes of colours across 
the spectrum, her drifts. 

She had a vast knowledge 
of the needs and capacities 
of garden plants, but she 
worked with them as an art- 
ist. For all but the most 
modest cottage gardener, 
garden design has been 
turned into a branch of 
architecture. Following the 
tenets of Jekyll's acolyte. 
Vita Sackville-West, people 
began dividing their gar- 
dens into rooms of different 
shapes and colours; plants 
became pieces of furniture 
and architectural props. 


T he most worthy 
were the “stately" 
and “noble" ones, 
the architectural 
talismen that stood like 
Doric columns in a Lutyens 
landscape, a collection of 
veritable Lady Brackuells 
brandishing parasols, and, 
in modern gardening par- 
lance “making elegant state- 
ments”. 

The naturalistic perennial 
planters might find that 
their ideas will fit very well 
into this scenario. Our 
speech and thinking are 
inevitably circumscribed by 
the fashions of language 
that clothe tbe morals, 
beliefs, prejudices and dispo- 
sitions of our own age, 
whether we are for them, 
against them or just indif- 
ferent to them. It is not easy 
for writers to step outside 
the modes of their own time. 

Nevertheless, readers have 
a right to expect that what 
they read makes sense. Ger- 
trude Jekyll. for ail her 
strongly expressed dislikes 
and personal foibles, can 
never be misunderstood. Her 
language is clear and forth- 
right and her meaning never 
disguised. She even has an 
engaging line in healthy 
self-criticism, telling herself 
to beware of exhibiting “an 
intolerant spirit of cocksure 
pontifical on" - a most use- 
ful piece of advice for ns all. 
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A long walk with heavy 
shopping is bad news 


L iving near efficient 
public transport is a 
key factor affecting 
property values in 
London, as Greenwich dem- 
onstrates. Prices have risen 
there in advance of the 
extension into the area of 
both the Docklands Light 
!. Railway and the Jubilee 
. Line of the Underground. 
When the latter will open 
remains a guess; it would 
not be surprising to see the 
DLR get there first. But we 
. must hope that both will be 
ready to carry the crowds to 
] the Millennium Dome. 

: The next areas that look 

likely to benefit from better 
public transport are surpris- 
ing. A report on the prime 
- centra] London market from 
DTZ Debenbam Thorpe iden- 
tifies Paddington and Bays- 
water, where many proper- 
ties have had a run-down 
look for years, as targets of 
developers’ interest Why? 
Because the Heathrow 
. Express .has brought Lon- 
don's principal airport 
,' within 15 minutes of Pad- 
dington railway station. 

Greater dependence on 
public transport is a. trend 
^ that is bound to continue as 
. deputy prime minister John 
. Prescott and the London 
. boroughs devise ever more 


Public transport affects values, says Gerald Cadogan 



The farther you 90, the more you get Ross Cottage has two bedrooms in Hampshire 


constraints on cars. Accord- 
ing to the report, this funda- 
mental shift in policy will 
“enhance the value of 
schemes close to public 
transport facilities. It is vital 
for anyone buying in Lon- 
don, whether second-hand 
or new. to look critically at 
the quality oflocal transport 
and parking. The bad loca- 
tion is a long walk, with 
heavy shopping bags, from 
the bus or Tube." 

Other negative factors 


that DTZ Debenham Thorpe 
sees are now familiar: 
vanishing buyers from 
south-east East, and the 
decline of their currencies, 
making the instalments on 
flats they have bought off- 
plan costlier in local terms; 
for UK buyers, higher inter- 
est rates - although these 
have less of an impact at the 
top, cash-based, end of the 
market - and the rise in 
stamp duty, which is prov- 
ing a dampener on buying. 


On the plus side, the popu- 
lation of inner London has 
been increasing since 1991. 
thanks to former Londoners 
moving back, inward migra- 
tion from the rest of the UK 
and abroad, and people liv- 
ing longer. Add a concentra- 
tion of people with above 
average incomes who have 
had enough of commuting 
from the Home Counties 
(easier to stomach 20 years 
ago, when one spent fewer 
hours in the office), and the 
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And in Kent: Clave Court, with an ice house and orangery, heated pool and twinfs court 


long-term pressure of 
demand in tbe inner London 
market looks set to ride out 

intervening blips. 

For this year, the DTZ 
Debenham Thorpe report 
predicts a 7 to 9 per cent rise 
in capital values. 

For £300,000 

Outside London, what can 
one buy for about £300,000? 
Tbe farther you go, the more 
you get At £295,000. Tan- 


field Hall is an old village 
manor, with seven bedrooms 
and walled garden with 
superb 1730 wrought iron 
gates (listed grade D, in Co 
Durham, yet near Gateshead 
and Newcastle. GA Town & 
Country (0191-488 7023) is 
tbe agent. 

For the same price. GW 
Finn (.0104-612147) offers the 
main part of the handsome 
early Georgian Cleve Court 
at Minster near Ramsgate in 
Kent. Although with only 


three bedrooms, it has a 
large slice (&£ acres) of the 
gardens, including an ice 
house and an orangery, as 
well as a heated pool and 
tennis court. 

At £300,000, Strutt & Par- 
ker (01392-215631) is selling 
the pretty stnccoed late 
Georgian Rose Hill at Sid- 
bury in Devon, with 4 to 5 
bedrooms. It is thought to be 
Jane Austen's original for 
Barton Cottage, where the 
Dashwood family moved in 


Sense and Sensibility. 

In Hampshire, near 
Basingstoke and exit 6 on 
the M3, it is the same price 
for the two-bedroomed 
thatched Rose Cottage at 
Tunworth. Hill St Morrison 
(01256-702892) is agent. And 
near Guildford in Surrey, a 
three-bedroom Victorian 
semi-detached cottage at 
Lockner Holt, once an estate 
gardener's cottage, costs 
£315,000. through Bums & 
Webber (Q14SM4080Q). 
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Bryant dinra* only the must exclusive locations Inr their hunies. Only select developments that 3 re now available at precisions 
new sites. Individually designed homes tltat are appointed to die vert' highest specification. With meticulous attention 
m detail ihnmgltnui and tailored to your specific requirements. Complete with a personalised service - offering a direct line of 
on no urn lea i inn assuring that your move into a Bryant Country Home is trouble free. 


BERKSHIRE 


SUNNJNGHILL 'Lulviwd". 
Bagshot Rmd. S bedroom 
detached homes. Priced Crum 


Prices on application. 
Oilman: Debbie Poner. 
Tel: 01865 8835S5 


£650.000. Contact. Debbie 


Porter. Tel: 01865 SS3533 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
BEAuONSFIELD. "Woudsde'. 
Gregones Road. 5 bedroom 
detached homes. Price guide 
£615.000. Contact. Debbie 
Porter. Tel. 01865 M5555 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BAUNTOJf. "Manor Farm'. 
The Coates" priced 
at £225.000. Cnucacr: Debbie 
Poner. Tel: 01 865 885555 


Siuke Row Road. Nr. Hcnlcy- 
On -Thames. 5 hednunn 
detached homes. Priced fnun 
£•145.000. Sales Centre open 
daily lJ.OOaiii - 5.00pm. 

Tel: 01441 628942 


bedroom detached homes. 


Priced from £545.000 


Show home open daily 
9. 50 am - S.QOpni. 


Tel: 01203 414625 


LITTLE ASTON. "6ndwix»<l 


Park". Park Drive. 


CERKAKDS CROSS. Norgrove 
Park. 5 bedroom detached 
homes. Coining soon. 

Contact: Debbie Pnner. 

Tel: 01865 883555 


LECHLADE. Sherborne Park". 
Ciders Field. 4 and 5 bedroom 
homes. Priced from £275.000. 
Contact-. Debbie Potter. 

Tel: 01865 883555 


COB HAM. ‘Lytion Park'. 
Sandy Lane. 5 bedruotn 
detached homes. Priced from 
£715.000. Shmvhuiiie open 
daily 10.00am - 5.00pm. 

Tel: 01932 867168 


Little Aston Park. 5 bedroom 


detached homes. 


Welcome Centre upen daily 
II 00am - 5.00pm. 


Tet- 0121 355 $18o. Priced 


CHESHIRE 


HADLOW. "St. James CuutT. 
Maidstone Rudd. Trcstbury' 
pneed at £360.000. Contact: 
Debbie Porter. 

Tel: 01865 883 555 


CODALMING. "Hydon Park’. 
Salt Lane. 5 bedroom detached 
homes. Priced Iroin £660.000. 
Contact: Debbie Poner. 


irons £705.000. 


PRICES CORRECT AT TIME 


OF GOING TO PRESS. 


Tel: 01863 883555 


BOWDON. "College House". 
South Dmvns Road. 
Apartments and Tmvji Houses. 


WEST MIDLANDS 


OXFORDSHIRE 


PEPPARD. 'Cartings Orchard". 


COVENTRY. "Ctyfield". Gibbet 
Hill Road. 4 and 5 




Bryant 

Homes 


Freephone 0500 200 625 for your Bryant Country Homes brochure. 


Knight 

Frank 


IN 1 LUNA UON -\1 





Cornwall 

Mawnan Smith about 1 mile. 
Falmouth about 3 miles. 


A magnificent coastal house with 
spectacular unbroken sea views across 
Falmouth Bay 

Hall, 25‘ drawing room, dining annex, 
fitted kitchen/breakfast room, cloakroom, 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms (2 en suite). 
Integral garage. Landscaped garden, terrace, 
private steps to beach. 

Joint Sole Agents: Knight Frank. lExeieri 01392 4231 1 1 and 
Berry Sc Co 01326 250862 


LAKE DISTRICT NATIONAL PARK OVERLOOKING LAKE 
WINDERMERE 


ZuLLN »J3!i5WlkI Mfiftli W3SI 1 /; 1 3x11 


Planning Penmsdon for twenty-right apartnuflU and cottages 
An elevated position above Bowne&s-on- Windermere extending lo appro ornately 25 
Acre* (I Hectare) in a mature and attractive location with westerly view* over the 
Lake and distant fells. 

One of the few remaining sites for residential develop men i/cofrvmwn in a prune 
location of one of England's leading leiwrertoorist locations. 

A rare opportunity to develop and wHI or roam for holiday or re s i denti a l 
leamg/i averment 

SALE BYTENDER -IDULDATE FOR SUBMESZON:7(D OCTOBER 1998 
Hackney & Leigh 

100 StricfclmtijpK. Kendal. Cumbria LAS* 4PU. let 01534 729711. 

Fac 01539 740272 
Email: badeigb^netcoauilLCOJii 


Tel: 01392 4231 1 1 

I ') Soiillii riiIi.lv IjM, 1 wtir i \ I Kill 


Brvan Bi> 


£9.950 FOR 
YOUR OWN 
HOLIDAY 
HOME 

In south Devon. 
Enjoy 4 weeks of 
your choice each 
year for 12 years. 
Indoor poo), 
snooker. Restaurant, 
etc. Intrigued?Call 
john Grange, 
Stancombe Manor 
01548 531 922 




I'.iynv N. L'timpans. 
II Sl.ili'M) Itn.id West. 

ll\li-rt. Mirrv a. 

Tvt: mss.vri::M 


Beautiful South Devon 
Cornwall Borders 


CGT REINVESTMENT 
RELIEF 


HERTFORDSHIRE - Harmer Green 

GxdaCVt <mUn MnTv-u «■ min BmtafcM T.wle !«■** Cm. Zt Ai *.1 1 Ml J 

■a** 

A puiiculxlv fine «nmrr> home vnlb b raun ta lly cnablislied juntem 
ml fa tEa»fcui{i wm mer adjonutif cnmiysife- 
Ideal I j ptxcd ter the commucr. 

Revcyim hall. J iwcpvii mum. mtdj, knefeen. tvcskfui room, mum bedroom 
.nh ai'vmr ibnvnn mini jnl faijutou. 5 limber bedroom* and 3 botiutionu 
thencr roan. 

Coajjje »illi hcdni-m. h»bn»ra. Metal and ffnng room. 

Magmficctu ..urmuiK f«of compke. Tenan m<, 
lnniuvuUic canlctn ami mumkls. haJdod. and xafctcs. 


CGT ROLL-OVER 
HOLIDAY LODGE 
INVESTMENT 
Fire lospcu*w BicaLs 
Rill mjsJ^erocra. Capital gnm.16. 
Owner)? rarau$srfc» lend?. 
Indgn ter own sod fjuml. cv 
Packets £.<2930 to £1 million 


Vtrrvrn Knjgh* Asr.cciCtCft 
DIG 26 777042 Fax: 7761-37 
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FPDsavills 


PEACEFUL SOMERSET 
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Sherboame 9%rmles Dorset Coast 20 miles A303 joining M3 2 mSes 
i«h Cent Grade 1 1* Eaed village house sympathetically restored to a high 
standard Imposing beamed ball, large Silting Room, Antique Pine Fatrnhouse 
Kitchen. Master Bedroom cn-suite Bah/Shower Room. Guest Bedroom en- suite 
BaiJi/Shcnwr Room. Thud Bedroom. ««ie nailed ganiea stream, sore ban 
and garage, fabulous views across open idling countrys*. 

PRICE GUIDE £275,000 

TOONE & PARTNERS. Monlacute, Somerset TA15 6XB 
(01935) 826316 


- jag 

Co. Tipperary, Gurthalougha House 

Lovely 19th Century residence presently run as 
a hotel with 7 /2 mile of lake frontage in 
excellent hunting area. 

Main house: 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms 
(all en suite). Courtyard wing: 5 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms. Excellent 
boating/fishing facilities on Ireland's largest fake. 
Price Guide: JR£750,000 
Auction: 29th September 
Hamilton Osborne King: 353 I 6181 300 
FPDSavills: 0171 499 8644 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


INVERFORTH HOUSE: 

A MAGNIFICENT CHOICE 


THE -toWS&fOkiii COLLECTION 
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VIEW FROM THE PENTHOUSE SUITE 


m 


Tlic most exquisitely difficult choice of oJI : 

Do you take the Penthouse Suite .it Invtrfonh 
1 louse, with us elegant contemporary interiors nod 
3 roof terraces offering panoramic London views 
from the highest poinr of this majestic. Grade LE 
listed budding? or the Jacobean Suite, with its 
original wood-panelled walls, marble staircase, and 
vast 1,600 ft private terrace. 


Bedroom that features its own private balcony. 

If yon still can’t dedde, what about the sublime Hid 
House, a fine London house in its own right, with 
no less than 5 bedrooms, 5 reception rooms and 5 
bathrooms, plus an indoor swimming poo! and 
staff flat. 




Consider the Georgian Suite, with its sumptuous 
period decor and magnificent bay windows 
overlooking the grounds, not to mention a Master 


Five unique homes, including the Regency Suite 
with fine southerly views and private terrace, all 
sharing Hampstead’s finest Hcathsidc location: any 
of these awesome residences would be an inspired 
choice. 


Goldschmidt 

H3WLA.VD 




Available From 
£1,350,000 to £4,500,000 


FPDsavills 


0171-435 4404 viewing strictly by appointment only 0171 472 5000 

A DEVELOPMENT BY PAMLION PROPERTIES LTD IN ASSOCIATION WITH FROGMORE ESTATES PLC. 




Purchases and Rentals 
Expert. Independent. 


On the MUntciinns of rlie Xoktitn iojJ Centra oiui others 

The Lordship of Ihc Manor oT Wimpole. Cambridgeshire 
The Lordship oT the Manor of Naseby. Nortbareptooshire 
together with 33 Lordships of the Manor 
and Feudal Baronies in England. Ireland and Scotland 


Phone and Fax 
+44(0) 181 -398 - 8414 
FIine@mcmail.com 


20 Oaklands Avenue 
Esher KT10 8HX 


GlouciMcr'hirc. Conj*j)L BerfcJiue. Devon. Owvhir?. Keiu. 

Staffordshire. Lriecflashire. Co Muoih. Co Cork and HaJJi apron shire 


VIEW THIS 

* » A SPBCWCUAR‘7t4| 

" ^ WEVEpaWylENT 

T., . 3± APAHTIftENT&Tli'^ 

e^stIjohN smett£0$ 

3 •- CLERKENWELL GC1 ^ 
7 ’. 850 -1970 SQ ft 
" ‘-xWfbkA £262.500 ? ?■>*: 


- ~.v.^ericci 


For Sale Oitside Alction 


HIGHGATE N6 


UlustiaiedCaulueot £i? iEoropei L SSIriilniU 
Aukc Diners. MawjrCjjJ and V to 


From: 

Manorial Auctioneers Limited 
104 Ke&ninglofl Road 
London SE11 6RE 


Telephone: 6171 582 1588 
Fax: 0171 582 7022 
time national 44 I7f J 


Saon*. rcjoelal. Ininr* Japlc. aikk-int 
2 iloiw. Ok bob.™ ibjIIo) >. ^"ral 
uir. 21 krufis*. hJ.Trm SuminunF 
|*hiI. lanU^petl y anient, f a nf t 
1.16 war lea* 

Share lrrcht^ii. 

I175JXW 
Nnapeniv 
0181 3419789 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


The Ausurtm overseas property exhibition: 


ALGARVE ; PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


r The Cumberland Hotel 


y Marble Arch, London Wl ^ 

Friday nth, Saturday 120*. Sunday 13th September IS 9 8 
Friday 1200 ■ 1800 Sat/Sun J030 - 1700 

Over 50 top Agents and Developers from Spain and the 
Balearics, the Canaries, Gibraltar. Greece. Portugal, 
France, Italy, Cyprus, Crete, Florida and the Caribbean 
Will be displaying their properties. 

Or visit The Shdboume Hotel in Dubbn on October 10 
. and 11 when we host our first exhibition in Ireland, i 

\ INTER nTt I O N A L Jr 
PROPERTY SHOW Jr 
Tel: 01 420 520 777 
FREE Admission 


Golf Courses. Hotels. Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 


5 -X 


- w 
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New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
the Quima do Lago and Vale do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACT: MICHAEL FERRADA 


HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 

TEL: 00 351 89 398232 FAX: 00 351 89 398300 







I wirfsoi , *'^l 

I WtACH. COLT & COUNTUV CLUB 

for * colour berMsun .1 

*f4 property Hitorraation.coiHaer 

T£L 0800 962 M7 . 

f«. «BS1 maun vJoultenat.nb*'.* 



Cost ® - b# its 


Snstl 


IlchiMv Ihc m.x< mnnutl driuv Arrlorment m Emvpe 
faok4U *LM Ctnu, Bsich Hi-vd S( Spa" mnnb» ui "The [fail ng H(4ris ‘-*f T7*e WciU* 
K'sk rt uar p( the tinea KMjurmh in tfM- Rnrii 
H bulling iKtll mOTdi’W pcwl»rac« arul 5" aputmcnls f.-r Ihc rep- levi. 
wufi afl hold sniie - 11 its hec directtr i.uvnctird lo ttv hotrt. 

Tiks. intericr br ("lunm Wrs*'i- Ht<nc GalWfrin. 

Sbnpiv i mdtnnaiMWinr- pUrc. 

only hif^csl yiwt Wr*J aikl wrunh. T4 hnun Avttv^’ -/Trj.p JksiSi etc. etc 
Twr b> BarcbaJpxr^avaiJjHr. uort Iron, iU5*rfl lr t3»OAXi 


Srfeded dials apply lo: 
GREEVWTCHiUlLTCi. 
Ate Paula*- ,vUb 


Tcfcrhc-ne iWM - 1S3 501 

l*b-A4irw hnp/rLediau^wcLck'-iD or hltp. /iendaane- 'UsJunr, 


FRENCH PROPERTY 


FRENCH RIVIERA 

property sales and 
rentals. 100's of colour 
photos on our web-site: 
www.coastrCOurrtry.ccm 
Coast and Country, 
The English 
Estate Agents on the 
French Riviera. 

Tet 433 (0)49292 47 50 


Tuscany 


Three houses remain in sis house 
devi-iupmcni, historical rural vile. 
20 mins Siena. 2-4 bcd». 30 ft recs, 
C'H. iciraa.- jJns, nuinicnncc. 
Ruenil'icvnt pool. 

For cohiur hrocbm 
Td/Fnxi 1 0056) 577-707055 
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I FRL 1 100 AM TO 6 00 P« SAT 10 «» AVI TO e.,00 PM 10 i*j SM TO SjW PM 

The Exhibition Centre, Noeotel. 1 Sbortlands, H am mer sm ith. London W6 
&T»rfcaj bt raescu nwrExn VEns u u«w b«*i l^*> ntTeouL 
T Uy foO L DI8I «*> S£t» lua ■« .tfrau: kaw?MKfraKl*fnpcTTw*mnK 
BRTIAINS BIGCEST A BEST EXHIBITIONS FOR HOMES IN FRANCE 


For Sale 


Between Faya nee and Cannes 
Les Esierete du Lac houses to 
be built in beautiful countryside 
with excellent motorway access- 
ToL- +44 171 409 7822 
TW: +33 1 47557730 

wwwjBonucjcom 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Marbella Offices. For 
Information & Price 
list ring 0181 903 
3761 anytime. 

Fax 3559 


i- ;-: T ^‘va» 




in 


SWISS ALPS 


At STftMJ A 


.HU* t'VTTi i' MmfTim mirth ot Svd'i.v 


Scv • www .Uc.com .•.»»»(()« de-vcription ' 

«r call \u.%lrulia ft 1 2-9%') 3190 


TUSCANY 

The most beautiful a acres 
available in Europe. Panoramic 
view. Uanquil, 151 ttees. Beach 
25 min, Milano 2 hr. Turnkey 
construction possible. £50.000. 

Tel: +420 602 322607 


International 
Property Adve rtis mg' 


& 'Lakeside properties 

CbOkH Mb iu uifci ™ uif> -XI kv«nK 

ApanmotB & Villus 

9' mi* funs Geo, i ■ #ipon 

»\Yn> DE LARA a PARTNERS 
Tkr Sv.bt P,tp£jf3 
Tet (UKkaiVI 7420708 
Rtx: tUKj 0181 742 QSA3 


Far more information, please call: 
Nathan Morris on 
tel: C171 &73 3744 
emathnsthan. morn 35ft. con: 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 
Monthly old, new & ski 
properties, legal column 
etc. Ask for your FREE 
copy now 
Tel 0181 947 1834 


SPANISH PROPERTY 
NEWS 

The only property magazine 
just for Spain. 

Free copy 
Tel: 0181 297 9194 
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PROPERTY 


The market 


seems to be on 
the turn. But 
comparisons 
with 1988 are 
misleading, 
says Anne 
Spademan 






T he property market - 
like the economy - is 
showing signs of being 
on the turn. So, will 
1996, like 1988. turn 
out to be the start of Britain's 
winter of discontent? 

Some signs are ominous, in the 
whirlwind of 1997, prices in Lon- 
don and parts of the south-east 
rose by 20 per cent in one year. 
Certain types of property have 
seen far greater increases. Fam- 
ily houses in the best parts of 
London have doubled their 1988 
value: de Groot Collis sold a 
house in Trevor Square. Knlghts- 
b ridge, for £675,000 in 1988 and 
have just sold it again for £l.25m. 

High inflation has encouraged 
speculation from domestic and 
overseas investors. London’s 
Docklands, which heralded the 
last property crash, have once 
again been a big target 
The London and country mar- 
kets have witnessed spectacular 
sales. Manor houses in Cam- 
bridge, priced at £600.000. have 
sold for £lm while the Culbam 
Court Estate, valued at £6.5m, 
went for £12m in competitive bid- 
ding. 

Some of those buying expen- 
sive properties have been taking 
oh huge mortgages. Lane Fox in 
London cites a recent buyer with 
a 75 per cent loan on a £i„5ra 
house. 

If that is the bad news, the 
good news is that such examples 
are isolated. While similarities 
with 198S-S9 can easily be identi- 
fied, in general the property t ar- 
ket and homeowners therns* . ves 
are in a far less vulnerable posi- 
tion now than they were in the 
late 1980s. 

A Tew figures ill: j-1r.de the dif- 
ference. Even by the most bullish 
measure - the Nationwl ’e index 
- the mainstream hous ; ig mar- 
ket has risen only T .er cent 
between the first quarter of 1996 
and the second quarter of this 
year. 

This compares with 45 per cent 
from the first quarter of 1887 to 
the second quarter of 1989 - the 
peak of the last cycle. Moreover, 
that >15 per cent came on the back 
of several years' growth during 
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"PRECIPITUS DEVEL0PUS' 


No grounds for charging ahead 


the earlier part of the 1980s. 

This time, the recovery comes 
alter the property market’s worst 
recession of the early 1990s; even 
after a 27 per cent increase, main- 
stream house prices are more 
than 20 per cent below their long- 
term trend. 

Interest rates rose from 9.5 per 
cent in June 1988 to 14 per cent 
by June 1969. Today, mortgage 
rates are considered high at 8 per 
cent and many people have fixed 
rates at nearer 7 per cent. 

In terms of savings and bor- 
rowings. the differences are also 
significant In the final quarter of 
1988. the average UK household 
savings ratio was negative - 
people owed more money than 
they had. Now the ratio is at a 
historically high level. 

Mortgages are also smaller. 
The Halifax Bank reports few 
borrowers with 90-100 per cent 
loans, which were common in the 
last boom. It adds that there is 


little demand for higher loan-to- 
income multiples than the stan- 
dard figure of 2.5. 

With high levels of equity and 
savings, most homeowners look 
better placed to withstand poten- 
tial redundancy or a slip in house 
prices than they were 10 years 
ago. The spectre of negative 
equity is not looming on the hori- 
zon. 

If the general picture is calm, 
what about the vulnerable hot- 
spots? In the last recession, the 
areas worst affected were those 
where house prices had risen 
most sharply at the end of the 
cycle and where buyers had 
pushed out the boundaries of 
traditionally expensive areas. 
Thus commuters were paying 
Suffolk prices for Norfolk proper- 
ties. and Hackney in east London 
became an extension of Islington. 

The few places where this 
explosive combination is again 
being manifested look as if they 


are heading for another falL 
- If there is one horseman of the 
Apocalypse, he is most com- 
monly sighted riding through the 
streets east of central London. 
Areas such as the City. Clerken- 


Homeowners 
look better 
placed to 
withstand 
potential 
redundancy 


well. Docklands and parts of the 
south bank of the Thames have 
already become a buyer’s market. 

Added to a heady mixture of 
high prices and no residential 
tradition is the Hong Kong con- 
nection. The same investors who 
provided a rich market for devel- 


opers 12 months ago have turned 
into net sellers. 

Geoff Marsh of London Resi- 
dential Research calculates that 
nearly 5.000 new fiats will come 
up for sale in schemes marketed 
in south-east Asia between now 
and the end of next year - in 
addition to forced resales and 
owners trading up. He warns that 
some developers have been 
behaving like the cartoon charac- 
ter. Wile E Coyote, charging 
ahead without noticing that the 
ground has disappeared. 

Robin Paterson of Hamptons 
International expects prices of 
vulnerable properties to fall 
between 10 and 25 per cent. He 
also fears prices will decline in 
areas where high concentrations 
of redundancies create a flood of 
forced sellers. 

More generally. Paterson 
believes valuation levels in Lon- 
don and the top of the country 
market are at their highest point. 


but that prices actually paid are 
already lower than they would 
have been 12 months ago. 

Stock levels have also risen, 
giving buyers far more bargain- 
ing power than they had two 
years ago. At Hamptons, the fig- 
ures are up 18 per cent on last 
year, and last year was higher 
than 1996. 

“People at the £lm level are 
already worried that they are 
buying at the top of the market.” 
he says. “The reality is that there 
will be an adjustment in prices, 
but people are better cushioned 
against it than they were 10 
years ago." 

Agents dealing only with the 
very top or the London and coun- 
try markets are less pessimistic. 
While most believe prices hare 
levelled off this year, they say 
there are still plenty of buyers 
looking for the special multi- 
million pound homes and few of 
them to go round. Patrick Ram- 


say of Knight Frank describes 
how he sees the next 12 months. 
"If there are 10 houses for sale 
and two of them are really good 
and eight are average, the eight 
may come back a bit." he says, 
"but the really special stuff will 
keep going. 

"People know they are paying 
over the odds for the property, 
but it is what they want. The 
difference between these buyers 
and many buyers in the 1960s is 
that today they hare the money, 
not just the aspirations." 

Yolande Barnes of FPDSavills 
Research, who was one of the few 
people to predict the London 
boom, thinks the prime market 
bas reached a plateau. She does 
not expect prices to fall, but 
believes any rises will be con- 
fined to a Tew percentage points. 

Outside prime areas, her advice 
to buyers is to hold tight for 12-18 
months. “There are bound to be a 
few bargalns to be had.” 


LONDON PROPERTY 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
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BELGRAVIA 
WILTON CRESCENT 
LONDON SWI 



tofo u f draNc Inaacd jikvb tm c 
0122 ui <n wufa nupafctai lx lit* 
mxjtvfl »<n. JraHr irtrpat 
Mi ml iw mol lancet. tax* 

*lm— ntl uraUlt U 
inx***Y. 


3ABED5* S BATHS 
DRAWING ROU\! • DINING ROOM 
UBRAKYW71X>Y • SITING ROOM 
KITCHEN/BREAKFAST ROOM 
CONSERVQOKY > J TERRACES 
LARGE Dili 'BLE GARAGE • UFT 


mg 



STAFF Al COMVOO AIH JN 
COMPIUSING- 
: BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
SITTING ROOM AND KITCHEN . 
FIRTHFJS ANCILLARY 
ACX'OMNIOn.'JTQN 


BRAY 


BERKSHIRE 


LEASEHOLD -« YEARS 
STC 


A SUPERIOR LUXURY FAMILY HOME, 
A SECURE INVESTMENT. 


TOR INFO TODAY PLEASE (.'ILL 
LOUISE M2SS751-m 
SOLE AGENTS 


1 hr Meade. Winds * it RikuL Brav. A premier devdopmml ol jnsi three 5 
bedtinuu n-»jdmte* irr>m Lafng Homes. Sel within a gated environment, 
[he homo, feature hikiiiy filled kitchens, fwurtftre* ensimes, hukkeaped 
gardens and donhlo garages 

Wiib convenient access w both the Ml I junction IW is within three 
unit-' and tiotu there the M25 and motorway network. A dtreti roil 
MrTvice is available from nearby Maidenhead lo Paddington, and takes 
appro vmairlv 30 nunules. 

Prices from £490.000. Cbouci ihc telling agent on 01753 856331. 


KENSINGTON 

W11, 

Newly refurbished gdn 
flat, lounge, two bed. 
fashionable kitchen 
and bath. 

Tel: 0181 4513094 
Fax: 0181 459 4422. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY! 


KEITH CARDALE 
GROVES 


G\DOGAN PLACE, SWI 

ta a pupcbe+mli block »ith 
24- bum umiunmnl (vriaagr, a 
hcjautulK-jjytrakd apmmaii 
of >JlXI + square fra 
turn ftrw dcor. 


5 hcdnmnv ti babWwwer rooms. 
3 Kaplim rooms. Uichen/tetskfisl 
oxa. putF’C-imraunal parted*. 
Afycav 
£L775j)00 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE OFFICE, 

0171-581 0155 




Wawrioo 27-mmuies. Fme I920\ 
rfriarhril bouse m approx 0_27 
ofanxrc. Wonderful pork-like 
gardens- The load i*. one of ihc 
town's finest , composing 
«uhmniiaJ prcTcrtus io a quiet 
selling ycl l> uig only a third of 
a mile or **.» from main line 
railway staliiMI and fnu n centre. 
M2VM3 links to Hcuihron. 
Garaick. LunJnn and coast. 
Mads, 3-nxcps. 
WatrHUl Durrani & Banda) 

• Woking 
<01483) 773773 




OXFORDSHIRE, Shiplon-under-Wychwood 
A five bedoom house, built to an exceptional 
standard by Empire Homes, in the heart of a 


WEST DORSET 


Wetume a better fertaxi 
. Wrurgiritb 'bfeti; >•' 


HotisesStqdla 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms, study, integral double garage, gardens. 
About 025 acre £500,000 - £550,000 
Oxford: 01 865 269000 Contact: jo Dare 


Farming I'nii with 3tl0 Am> Stock 
Buildings and AraMc/Pusnnv Lure) m 
a Ring Fence- 248 Acre* regis-tered 
for AAP's Fra tale uith vacant 
pcssi-ssion. Owner prepured to form 
in Partnership Ideal for Roll Over 

purposes. 

£656-000 ONO 


AMERSHAM. 

BIH'KINCH 4MSUIRE - 
OIRO £750.006 

A pnrJipiiitis and cicvfHiooally wdl 
jppi'inied new deuchol nsadcnce 
on a southerly hocking mature 
garden pkH uppnuching f n * an acre 
in a prime rcMdcntiol location 
within easy uolk of suuotL 
Impo-qnj; ball, 4 reception room*, 
cunsen-jtoty. cMereuve fined 
Li[/bnMkfx4 room, utility. 5 hnh. .1 
hath. 1 2 rn suite), ebtctne entrance 
gates, UH. garage. ganJcner's 
ckiaicx 

Tel: 01494 724999 




mwaSM-In i Srmnn. HAS! 1EU 
Td: OlKVl J;«7J 
Fav OI9J5 4tL*SS 


PLOTS OF LAND 
FOR SALE 

Acini!, many counties of the 
UK. For inTonnmjoi) 
please eu]{ 01 2 12414922 


A83n Lsadsp areas. fer odr $oisi : 


LUXURY HOMES IN VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY. 

A pxirtlrr dnvlirptnrut of 4/5 bedroom trsidenees within » gated 
cmininaicut RrprtKItflllK lupatenc Inmg *md CV: client uiurtimcni, 

l> imn FcMare lusuiy Until Luitcu*. four rasottes. bonus rooms im the 
second flour. tunKf.ipcd ^infcn* anil A’ublc puages 
UK dcTvInpnimt olkf ■» umque. purpose budx kimic tomplca with 
swimming pt>d. sauna. J«u=i uml gv tn With coimtiicnt aictse. to hath the 
M23 ami MJ. N Anns Park fc. at,. til hr Vngtab Water Station uHerutg 

duel trains in liinJ.m IVatcrkio. Heathrow is within 12 miles rid the M23 
PriCC« fl»nt C590.000. fcltplhiiic til.HH 841DW 


Ftsr tttaro infortputhm. pftace 
i flr F« • Wi ' 


FINCHLEY RD, 
NW3, 

Spacious 3 bed, 2 bath 
apart, elegant reception 
room, lift, porter. £450pw. 
Tel: 0181 451 3094 
Fax: 0181 459 4422 


-Two bedroom, fifiy fumfehad 

lumyBai. £550 permed . 
mm Srrontfa. Ayaitabteiw 
. Noageefls. ’ T; 
0171 5« 0253 at OHffl 343208 


Winkworth 

W 


H.vrroN Garden 
London, EC1 


* Tu.i Oi tbw KsinsiD opanmaii* + 
4 Lhulii' fined Lnchcro- ml * 
hdlmviw 

* Video enm|4nK« * 
taw acres- in cue arel Wesi End * 
* F.-urtlna reqtol resetmejus 9 


SZISjm - £250JXK) 
0171 24Q3322 
R£\DY FOR OCa’KYTlON 


Winkworth 

W 

Loft Stile Aparbients 
London, EC2 

* SbcUnrfitwbed • 

* Tw u bediemn i p w U B tj» * 

* L'neteoifc ere * 

* Wi-uka fluMa * 

* High quotas front) * 
£170,000 - £260,000 

01712403322 
NEW TO THE MARKET 


CLERKENWELL 


Pin! ii iertr. 7r»;i rm/ qin:Ui,\ 

Fi’Uff T-"e* .'"-i.'rj^wcif 

.t/T Ht.-.Uf. 
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BLOOMSBURY WC1 

Superb 2 bodroamed 
maisonette , pretty garden. 
£225.000. 
HurfordSahri Carr 
Tel- 0171 250 1012 
Fax: 0171 250 1015 


Offered «C 

TEL: 0171 Jv>? 49553 


Worldwide Residential Property Supplement 

Saturday September 19 


The Weekend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on September 19. 
Appearing as a separate section and circulated to over 14-0 countries, this colour supplement offers property 
advertisers a perfect platform to promote a wide range of property opportunities to a quality audience. To generate 

S urchases. rentals and investmenl transactions from applicants around the world contact the property team on +44 
71 S73 4744. Private vendors. wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international audience can complete 
the following advertisement booking form. 


OPTION 1 - COLOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


OPTION 2 MONO ADVERTISEMENT 


OPTION 3 LINEAGE ADVERTISEMENT 


CGB per column cm: 

5cm i 1 ccs'umn = £340 


£45 per cclumrt cm 
3cm x 1 column = £13c 


C20 per line (min 3 linei) 
5 wocris per line 




Colour Photo 


East Suffolk 


• In Loathe EC4 * Pte FtoTOkre ' 
•ORiiSlMVQitaW- 

Kecretl) lcli irNit rd ami 
tefl) equipped dtnwyhe. 

f /mediate occupation 
For tanhef detail i xid hrorhure. 
Tel: 01277 2U13J3 (LJS/ANCj 


RdtovaM Vlcange ui wuj#* 
after nlfapr 7 mila HenUgt ctati 
Easj atxewA(2. VI rcwejis.4 beds. 
Guen Sorif. OFCH Gonhnc 

Excel Ltd Mdcc 
Crekk £225.000 

Ffck&Son 

<017281603232 


PRELAUNCH HOME NOW AUMLABLE 
Dub to ncnhhhg kwaes d oia sdad 
dewbpnnrt d CuScry, a>© are now pre- 
tairdwri lust cno knuy tore bettanm 
tamo at wafac. As mqxaxi 

Iran ws* kreMi tdnial house t«Jder. 

Ita (pcdfcaSon ncftjdes a Uy Bted kadwi 
voBitangcitexaai. dsta cri nr, and wading 
macttio. npaato longs and dnlng «om. 
mod and moon B tw master 

bethocm a& vtSas. Med tarpoaihe house 
afco beretts tram a doTOte gaap am a 
btgu gantoi fte4auxh pdro E375XO0 
For nuo ktuuvdun ftoaso al cu uAg 
flpjrtWHBKWI on 0198? 464174 


BARBICAN ECS - Spacxws WB 
bed roomed Unfiimahed flat frero 
£25Cpw Te^onom Darnel Watnrr 
0171 253 4414 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below or coll: +44 171 873 4744 
Copy deadlines : Colour - Friday September 4, Mono - Thursday September 10 


Advertisement Booking Form 


WG1 • Bnptt 2 beOosfia. k&cten wdh 
am. pan area £>7Sp« Tfelepbone 
Daw 1 Wtsne-y 0171 ?53 4414 
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Addraw 


LONDON SWI 7 WANDSWORTH. 

GuaiartMl krernknori insaB» AWftaUe in ctasac GeorftiNMJyle tfeuaaprert- 
Tremy StyaroBoectiata Road Fogy taanri Mtiata t teapuma 3 beds. 3 boats. 
kiKhni. nan. not), hood, tadgs ftaszBr, otann, (arefacBpcd gwrian. gaoge trod 
etecfcnntw*y gate Totting Bac Unsaaonq mine away aid aiwSauo tos 
. al £279,9* tanwMttBrt on said and tease back task. 

For moro delais cal 
0181 662 0913. 


EC2 - Well presented 2 bedocr-t* 
fimo/icd IcSia C35pw Tefc3fione 
Danol VAUnevOI?) 2S34414 


BARBICAN EC2 - t nM a n 1 Dcdwtncd 
tm Boor toett torj t2K.m 
leteptane Dwirt 1?: 253 404 


BARBICAN EC2- 1 & 2brfr»=el*eo' 
n 65000 upwards Telepfrorc Darac: 
WaUW 0171 25344)4. 
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Encouraging for newcomers; Arthur Ashe, for whom the new stadium in New York is named, returns the ball and goes on to win the US Open in 1968 



US Open 


Get them young and 
get them on court 

Tennis is being given a good shake-up - and not before time, finds John Barrett 

w 


ith tbe $l4m 
US Open as 
the back- 
drop. the 
United 
States Tennis Association 
this week produced an 
interim report on its initia- 
tives to promote tbe game of 
tennis throughout the 
nation. 

Announced at last year's 
championships and launched 
in May. the S50m Qve-year 
Flan for Growth, a co-opera- 
tive effort involving ail con- 
stituents of the tennis com- 
munity. was designed to 
attract 800,000 newcomers to 
the game and increase the 
number of regular players 
by lm by 2002. 

The target for 199S was 

120.000 newcomers, and the 
latest figures suggest that in 
the first four months about 

100.000 individuals. 65 per 
cent of them under the age 
of 18, have responded in 161 
markets throughout the 
country via the three- 
pronged programme. 

The first of these. Free for 
All. offers W> minutes or free 
coaching; the second, USA 
Tennis 123. provides three 
weeks of basic instruction 
and three weeks of super- 
vised play: the third, USA 
Team Tennis, offers competi- 


tive opportunities in a team 
environment 

It was the realisation that 
tennis was In a life or death 
struggle with other sports 
and leisure pursuits that per- 
suaded the association to act 
last year. Not before time, 
according to former cham- 
pion Billie Jean King, 
founder of World Team Ten- 
nis. the inter-city league 
sponsored by Dupont and 
one of the supporters of the 
initiative. 

"I am delighted that after 
30 years of total frustration 
the USTA has made such, 
huge changes," she said. 
“For the very' first time the 
entire tennis community is 
on the same page. 

“My whole life I’ve been 
trying to get people to think 
of tennis as a team sport 
because kids want to be on 
teams, they want to be with 
friends. I grew up in the pub- 
lic parks and around team 
sports like softball. Most 
people of colour play team 
sports, whether it be Hispan- 
tes. Blacks. African 
Americans - they like to 
play soccer, basketball, all 
these other sports. 

“Arthur Ashe and I used 
to talk about this for ever 
and ever. We must make 
children comfortable ... it 


doesn't matter what they 
wear, what shoes they have 
on. If we make it fun. well 
get them . . . tennis must be 
hospitable." 

This assault on the grass 
roots of the game, with par- 
ticular emphasis on minority 
groups, is something all 
nations are addressing, 


‘I [want] 
people to 
think of 
tennis as a 
team sport 
because kids 
want to be 
on teams’ 


including the Lawn Tennis 
Association in Britain, in an 
effort to rid the game of its 
middle-class image. 

Worldwide, it is fully sup- 
ported by the leading profes- 
sionals who realise that 
without a strong playing 
base, spectator support for 
tournaments will wither. At 
all tournaments on the ATP 
Tour, the men commit time 
to their Stars programme, 


which includes kids’ days, 
and Smash Tennis, interac- 
tive activities promoted on 
TV’s Cartoon Network. The 
equivalent on the WTA Tour 
is the F.LR.S.T. Serve pro- 
gramme. focused on schools, 
which benefit from $20,000 
worth of computer software 
provided by the Tour spon- 
sor. Corel. 

How much these initia- 
tives have been responsible 
for the improved atten- 
dances at professional tour- 
naments this year is difficult 
to assess, bat whatever the 
reason, the figures are 
encouraging. The WTA Tom- 
reports a total of 2,719,144 
fans up to the end of August, 
an increase of 6 per cent on 
1997. The ATP Tour claims a 
similar increase. 

That trend is not being 
observed this week at the US 
Open, where attendances for 
the Erst three day-time ses- 
sions were all down on the 
1997 figures. 

Those spectators who did 
make the Journey to Flush- 
ing Meadow were greeted by 
a new skyline. The vast 
Arthur Ashe Stadium with 
its 24,000 seats, which 
opened last year, is no lon- 
ger challenged by the Louis 
Armstrong Stadium, whose 
top layer has been lopped off 


to reduce the seating capac- 
ity from 19.000 to 9.500. 

So far the Arthur Ashe 
Stadium has never been 
Tilled, perhaps because the 
steep view from the topmost 
rows makes it impossible to 
judge how high the ball is 
bouncing. Watching a prac- 
tice game from the heights 
last year. Andre Agassi said: 
“I couldn’t tell which was 
Chang (5ft 9in] and which 
was Rosset [6ft 7inJ." Biggest 
is not always best 

The optimum capacity for 
a tennis stadium that offers 
perfect viewing angles from 
all seats is about 15.000- 
16.000. the size of the old 
Forest Hills Stadium where, 
coincidentally, the late 
Arthur Ashe won the first 
US Open in 1968. 

How sad to hear that this 
national landmark, site of 
the US Championships from 
1915 until the move to Flush- 
ing Meadow in 1978. may fall 
victim to the developers’ 
bulldozers. Apparently the 
Westside Tennis Club, which 
needs to raise funds for 
maintenance of the historic 
Tudor- style clubhouse and 
grass tennis courts, and for 
the construction of a swim- 
ming pool, are considering 
six offers from house- 
builders. 


Equestrianism 


Broken legs 
and flat feet 

Britain's hopes for the World Equestrian Games 
have been hit by injuries, says Keith Wheatley 



I nevitably, this week- 
end’s Burghley Horse 
Trials are overshad- 
owed by the demands of 
the imminent World Eques- 
trian Games. These begin in 
Rome on September 30, with 
38 nations taking part in the 
five disciplines of dressage, 
showjumping, driving, vault- 
ing and eventing. 

Originally, this third edi- 
tion of tbe WEG (the first 
was in Stockholm in 1990, 
the second 1994 at The 
Hague} was to have been 
held in Dublin. However, 
despite the booming Irish 
economy and love affair with 
the horse, adequate sponsor- 
ship was never found and 
the TtflHflnq came up with a 
rescue package. 

British Interest will focus 
on the three-day -event team. 
Having invented the sport 
and spread it around the 
globe. Britain is still world 
class in this complex and 
demanding sector of eques- 
trianism. As winners of the 
team gold medal in the 
Netherlands, and silver med- 
allists four years earlier in 
Sweden, the British quartet 
has high standards to main- 
tain. Unfortunately, the 
selectors have been hard- 
pressed. When they 
announced the team on Sep- 
tember L injury was the big- 
gest factor In their choices. 

Ian Stark, the Scottish 
rider whose international 
career goes hack over 20 
years, should have been the 
mainstay of the squad, but 
at last weekend’s final trial 
he was forced to drop out of 
contention. Stark's horse 
Saucy Brown knocked a leg 
in training and the vet ruled 
him out of further competi- 
tion. The blow came on top 
of the earlier sidelining of 
two experienced campaign- 
ers, Chris Bartle on Word 
Perfect and William Fox-Pi tt 
on Cosmopolitan. Fox-Pitt 
has had a wretched season, 
breaking an ankle in a fall 
last spring and taking the 
entire summer to recover. 

Coincidentally, the two 
women competitors who 
now make up the senior ech- 


elon of tbe British team have 
also suffered broken legs 
this year. Karen Dixon, a 
veteran of the last three 
Olympic Games, was not 
even on the championship 
“long list" after Badminton 
in May. A badly broken leg 
last summer had taken 
nearly a year to mend prop- 
erly. It was only when Dixon 
and her mount Too Smart 
had a successful outing at 
the pr amham Horse Trials 
in July that they were called 
to fill the breach. 

Tina Gifford's own injury 
was less serious and healed 
in a matter of weeks. How- 
ever. Gifford's horse, Gen- 


When they 
announced 
the team on 
September 1, 
injury was 
the biggest 
factor in their 
choices 


eral Jock, seems to be made 
of lesser stuff. Despite being 
a big jumper and quick 
around any cross-country 
course, the gelding seems 
prone to leg problems and 
has chronic flat feet He des- 
perately disappointed his 
rider, daughter of racehorse 
trainer Josh Gifford, when a 
foot problem led to his being 
vetted out of the Atlanta 
Olympics. Last weekend at 
the final trials for Rome, 
Jock could not be risked 
cross country because of a 
cut foreleg. It is not unfair to 
suggest that theirs is a some- 
what "battlefield promo- 
tion". 

The other big name miss- 
ing from the British line-up 
is Mary King. While not 
Injured (King is expecting 
her second child immi- 
nently) it is yet another 
example of medical matters 
preventing the defending 
champions fielding an opti- 


mum teem. 

Among the ^ v ^ . 

the six-person squad r. f 

Jeanette Broke well or Pdlty''. _V' 
Phillipps have competed • 
this level before. Anne- Maria.. I 
Evans, on the other ha&fc r i 
has taken part in an event _ : 
ing world championship . - 
before, but back in 
when it was not part of V ! 
WEG and a fraction of fcsL - . 
current size. ..S --2 - 

Possibly the most interest 
ing member of the British 
team is non-travelling 
reserve Pota Beckett and harr 
horse Watermark IB, Becks 
etL 32. is a former fashion:' 
model and school science 
teacher who manages 




toe:. . 

compete at the top level wt ■ : "" 
the salary uf a part-time cot:.-. : 
lege lecturer with a student >, r 
husband and two smalt chit ' . ' 
dren. / • 

Luckily, her 11-year-old ^ 
gelding Watermark IQ is a 
horse in a million. "Water- 
mark has a beautiful rhythm 
and just keeps galloping," 
says Beckett. "He’s also one. ; 
of the soundest and most ' 
consistent horses on the 
eventing circuit and he has 
to be. Although the prize ~ 
money Is small I rely on it * 
and a small amount of spon- , 
sorship from First Line . 

Logistics, a local transport- 
company. to keep competing. 

If Watermark wasn’t finish- 
ing in the top lfl week in and 
week out, we just couldn’t 
afford to be on the circuit." ’ 
This lack of commercial , 
backing is what makes Beck- 
ett and her horse so 
unusual. Peta Beckett her- 
self awns Watermark, who 
lives in a field adjoining the 
family’s Oxfordshire cottage. 

The gelding was a gift from 
a friend six years ago, writ- 
ten off by insurers as worth- 
less after he had “done the 
splits" in a bad accident. The 
rider is hugely ambitious, 
with her sights set on the 
Sydney Olympics despite her 
financial struggles and fam- 
ily commitments. 

The way things have been 
going, she could well find 
herself in the spotlight at 
Rome a month from now. 
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Peta Beckett on Watetmarlc 'one of the most consfetant horses on the drcujt* oavta 


Mtigr/Httia A Hard 


A t last, some rngby. And 
nowhere will more pro- 
found relief be felt tbat 
the English domestic 
season kicks off today than at 
Coventry and Bristol. 

The rest of us may be heartily 
tired of the game’s interminably 
destructive politics. For these 
two dabs the relief is being 
there at all, after going into 
receivership during the summer. 
Their fate is a reminder that 
Rnssian-style economics is as 
much of a threat to the game as 
Byzantine politics. 

The English game might per- 
haps lose the odd London clnb 
without suffering serious dam- 
age - Richmond, who have left 
the venerable Athletic Ground to 
share Reading FC's new stadium, 
appear to have come to the same 
conclusion. But to lose either 
Coventry or Bristol would leave 
a giant gap, comparable to foot- 
ball losing Everton and Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers. They are 
among England’s historic giants 
- the handful taken seriously in 
Wales when such approbation 


Rugby 


Welcome relief after receivership 

Economics are a bigger threat than politics, as Bristol and Coventry realise, says Huw Richards 


was the surest measure of an 
English club’s real status. 

Both drew on deep-rooted local 
strength - Bristol on schools 
such as Colston's and Bristol 
Combination, Coventry on what 
historian Adrian Smith, a native 
of the city, bas described as a 
“genuine rngby culture fostered, 
not simply in the two oldest 
grammar schools, bnt in second- 
ary schools such as Barkers 
Butts and Frederick Bird’s". 

Bristol’s tradition was of flam- 
boyant attacking play, counter- 
pointing the grinding forward 
style of local rivals Gloucester. 
Coventry produced brilliant 
backs like England wings Peter 
Jackson and David Duckham. 
bnt also had all-round strength 


that made them the outstanding 
English club for around 20 years 
to the mid-1970s. They supplied 
most of the Warwickshire team 
which won seven county champi- 
onships, then tbe main domestic 
trophy, between 1958 and 1965. 
They took the English Cop (now 
the Tetley Cup) in 1973 and 1974. 
its second and third seasons - 
beating Bristol in the 1973 final. 

Decline in both cases set in 
before the adoption of profes- 
sionalism - Coventry lost First 
Division status in 1988, while 
Bristol were consistently among 
the top rank’s lower middle- 
classes before finally falling at 
the end of last season. Bristol 
lost players such as Stuart 
Barnes, the most dangerous 


A 


attacker in English dub rugby 
for a decade from the mid 1980s, 
and England full-back Jon Webb 
to Bath. 

Neil Back, a native of Coven- 
try, played for two junior clubs 
in the city before moving first to 
Nottingham then to Leicester. 
Richard Cocberill, now 
England’s leading hooker, did 
play for Coventry bnt soon 
moved to Leicester. Neither club 
has been blameless in its own 
demise. Both had too many ordi- 
nary players an lucrative con- 
tracts. 

But from the moment In late 
1995 when Sir John Hall of New- 
castle initiated rugby's galloping 
salary inflation by giving Rob 
Andrew a huge contract and 


carte blanche to buy a top-class 
squad, dubs without rich back- 
ers have had to choose between 
un competitiveness and spending 
money they haven’t got in the 
hope that success might follow. 
Bristol produced two 1997 Brit- 
ish Lions forwards - lock Simon 
Shaw and hooker Mark Regan - 
and promptly lost them to richer 
clubs. 

In the 1996-97 season. Coven- 
try, trying to win promotion 
from tbe Second Division, were 
confronted by the nouveau riche 
financial juggernauts of New- 
castle and Richmond. They beat 
Newcastle, drew with Richmond 
and ended a creditable third 
before losing to London Irish in 
the playoffs. Lock Danny Grew- 


cock was capped on England’s 
tour of Argentina, then moved to 
Saracens. Last season, the Sec- 
ond Division was dominated by 
another newly wealthy club. 
Bedford. During the close sea- 
son, England prop Rob Hardwick 
moved to London Irish. Coventry 
start the new season at newly 
promoted Worcester, the latest 
in the division’s seemingly end- 
less supply of new plutocrats. 

Bristol Kick off at Exeter. As 
with Coventry, the price of sur- 
vival is, for the moment at least, 
reduced circumstances with most 
full-time contracts giving way to 
part-time deals within the means 
of new owners. Financial sanity, 
undoubtedly, but likely to make 
it still more difficult to compete 


for the very best players. Bris- 
tol' 5 enduring ambition was 
proved by the recruitment of Bob 
Dwyer, coach or the 1991 Austra- 
lian World Cup winners. 

But the sale of the Memorial 
Ground by the receiver means 
they are tenants on the ground 
they have occupied since 1921, 
while quality players, among 
them Irish Internationals David 
Corkery, Paul Burke and Kevin 
Maggs and former Wales scrum- 
half Robert Jones, have been 
lost. Last weekend they were 
defeated 76-5 by Northampton. 

All this has implications far 
beyond Bristol and Coventry's 
long-suffering supporters. If 
rugby wants to develop as a seri- 
ous, stable professional game, it 
has to move beyond its current 
status as a rich man’s toy. Bris- 
tol is the largest city in the UK 
where rngby union can be con- 
sidered a serious competitor to 
football. If such a large, prosper- 
ous community with so deep- 
rooted a rugby culture is not 
capable of supporting successful 
professional rngby, where is? 
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5 ret 31-20-675 4411 

Los Angeles Philharmonic; conducted 
by Esa-Pekka Salonen In works by 
Adams. Mahler and Sibelius. With 
mezzo-soprano Lorraine Hunt; Sep 8 

EXHIBITION 

RQk&musaum 

Tel: 31-20-673 2121 
Beltange: An Unconventional Etcher. 
Brings together etchings and drawings 
by the 17th century Alsace artist, who 
was painter at the court of the Duke of 
Lorraine in Nancy from 1602 until his 
death in 1616; to Oct 18 

OPERA. 

Netherlands Opera, Het 
Muztektheater 

Tet 31-20-551 8911 
Gdtterd&mmerung: by Wagner. New 
staging by Pierre Audi, conducted by 
Hartmut Haenchen. Cast Includes 
Heinz Kruse, Jeannlne Altmeyer and 
Henk Smit; Sep 8 

'} 

“ ■ ATLANTA 

EXHIBITION 
High Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-404-733 4444 
Self-Taught Artists of the 20th Century; 
An American Anthology. 300 works by 
more than 30 artists, all of them 
without formal training. Includes 
paintings, sculpture and Installations by 
artists ranging from Grandma Moses 
(1860-1961) to Ken Grimes (b.1947); to 
Sep 20 

■ BADEN-BADEN 

CONCERTS 

Festspiefhaus 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 

» works by Schoenberg and Mahler; 

n 


■ BEIJING 

OPERA 

The Forbidden City 
www. turandot-on-srte.com 
Turandot by Puccini. Conducted by 
Zubin Mehta in a staging by Zhang 
Yimou. With the Magglo Musicale 
Florentino; Sep 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

■ BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERTS 
Symphony HaH 

Tel: 44-121-212 3333 
9 Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
works by Strauss, Berg and 
Tchaikovsky; Sep 5 . . 

• Czech Riilharmonic: in a 
programme of works by Jandcek, 
Beethoven and Dvorak; Sep 9 

! ■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

K unst- und AussteflungshaBe der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
vwm.kah-bonn.de 
Great Collections: the latest In this 
series of exhibitions is devoted to the 
Mus6e du Petit Palais In Paris. 
Concentrating on the museum's 
holdings of 19th century French art, 
the show comprises nearly 200 works 
and ranges across painting, drawing 
and sculpture. Indudes works by 
Ingres, Delacroix and the 
Impressionists; to Sep 27 

■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERTS 
Palais des Beaux Arts 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: . 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim In 
works by Berg and Mahler; Sep 7 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim In 
works tv Wagner, Schoenberg and 
Tchaikovsky; Sep 8 

■ BUDAPEST 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hungarian National Gallery, Buda 
Castle 

Tet 36-1-375 7533 

Jozsef Rippl-Ronai: retrospective of the 
Hungarian post-impressionist, 
comprising 250 works. Includes 
decorative art objects and personal 
photographs and tetters as well as 
paintings loaned by private collectors 
and museums; to Sep 6, then 
transferring to Saint-Gemiain-en-Laye 
near Paris 

Museum of Applied Arts 

Tel: 36-1-217 5222 
Zsoinay: Art Nouveau Ceramics. 

Display of 200 objects made between 
1897 and 1918 at the family-owned 
Zsoinay factory in P6cs. Includes 
goblets, vases and other objects; to 
Sep 27 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 

U/lMtf fllffr* aWif 

Japan 2000 ; Design for the Japanese 
Public. Includes watches and bicycles; 
Kisho Kurokawa Gallery; to Sep 7 

■ COLOGNE 

CONCERT 

Phfiharmonte 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 
by Esa-Pekka Salonen m works by 
Sibelius, Salonen and Stravinsky; 
SepIO 



Zhang Yimou's staging of PucdnPs Turandot* , seen last year In Romeo, opens tonight at the Forbidden CHy In BeQng 


by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 
Copland, Sibelius and Stravinsky; 

Sep 9 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gatieiy of Scotland 

Tat 44-131-624 6200 

Effigies and Ecstasies: Roman Baroque 

Sculpture and Design in the Age of 

Bernini; to Sep 20 

Royal Museum 

Tel: 44-131-225 7534 
www.nms.ac.uk 

Chinese Lacquer 48 objects selected 
from the museum’s lacquerware 
collection, the oldest of which is more 
than 2,000 years old. Highlights Include 
an eared cup from the Han dynasty 
and two 18th century Qlng thrones; to 
Mar 28 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Mona Hatoum: 46 works ranging from 
photographs and videos to sculptures 
mads from materials Including hair, 
wax, soap, steel, rubber, pins and 
razor blades; to Oct 25 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
The Winter Queen: The Life of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia. Includes around 
50 paintings, plus a selection of 
engravings and medals; to Oct 4 

OPERA 

Ecfinburgh I n te rnat i onal Festival 
Tel: 44-131-473 2000 
www.go-edlnburgh.co.uk 
Dalibon by Smetana. New Scottish 
Opera production by David Pountney. 
With sets by Ralph Kottai and 
costumes by Sue Wllhnlngton. The 
conductor is Richard Armstrong; 
Edinburgh Festival Theatre; Sep 5 

THEATRE 

Edinburgh International Festival 
Tel: 44-131-473 2000 
www.go-ecM 3 urgh.co. 1 A 
9 More Stately Mansions: by Eugene 
O’NeHL Adapted by Kail Ragnar 
Gierow from O’Neill's unfinished 
manuscript fvo van Howe directs the 
New York Theatre Workshop; Royal 
Lyceum Theatre; Sep 5 
• Ph&dra: by Racine. New Thdfifire 
Vidy-Lausanne production, directed by 
Luc Bondy; King’s Theatre; Sep 5 

m FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITION 
KhnbeU Art Museum 

Tel: 1-817-3328451 
www.ldmbeftan.org 
Modernism - The Art of Design 
1880-1940: wideranging display of 
works from the Norwest collection. 
Examples range from the British Arts 
and Crafts movement and Art Nouveau 
through the Bauhaus and Art Deco to 
the 1920s and 1930s; to Sep 13 

■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERTS 

AtteOper 

Tel: 49-69-134 0400 

Radio Symphony Orchestra Frankfurt 

conducted by Leonari Siatkin in works 

by Enescu, Barber and Schumann. 

With soprano Ltada Hobenfetd; 

Sep 10. 11 

OPERA 
Oper Frankfiat 

Tel: 49-69-21237 999 
wwwJmnkfurt-busmess. dd oper 
LaTraviata: by Verdi In a staging by 
Axel Cbrti; Sep 6, 11 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Musde Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
TeL 41-21-312 8332 
The Collection of Dr Henri- Auguste 
Widmer In 30 years, Wldmer collected 
more than 600 works of art. This 
display, designed to pay tribute to one 
of the museum's most generous 
donors, includes works by Boudin, 
Daubigny, Chlntreull and Rousseau. 

The exhibition also includes sculptures 
arid a selection of antiquities; to Nov 8 


Tel: 44-171-589 8212 
9 BBC National Orchestra of Wales: 
conducted by Mark Elder In works by 
Stravinsky, Szymanowski, Debussy and 
Holst With the BBC National C hoars 
of Wales and soprano VakJine 
Anderson; Sep 10 

• Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Yakov Kreizberg in 
works by Glinka, Rachmaninov and 
Schmidt With piano soloist Arkady 
Volodos; Sep 9 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
conducted by Nikolaus Harnoncourt in 
Beethoven's Missa Sotemnis. With the 
Arnold Schoenberg Choir; Sep 11 

• Czech Philharmonic: conducted by 
Charles Mackerras in works by 
Jandcek and Mahler Sep 7 

• Czech Philharmonic: conducted by 
Libor Pesek in works by DvoFak, 
Szymanowski and Brahms. With violin 
soloist Raphael deg; Sep 8 

9 European Union Youth Orchestra: 
conducted by Vladimir Ashkenazy in 
works by Berg and Strauss. With 
soprano Barbara Bonney; Sep 5 

• London Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus: conducted by Colin Davis in 
works by Beethoven (arr. Colin Davis 
and David Matthews) and Tippett. With , 
soloists including bass John 
Tomlinson; Sep 6 

EXHIBITIONS 
British Museum 
Tet 44-171-636 1555 
9 Maori: display of more than 500 
objects relating to the Maori people of 
New Zealand, including material 
collected by Captain Cook on his 
voyages between 1768 and 1780. 
Ranges from giant wood carvings to 
canoes, tools and woven cloaks and 
ornaments; to Nov 1 

• Persian and Indian Manuscripts and 
Paintings: the Royal Asiatic Society Is 
celebrating its 175th anniversary wfth 
an exhibition of objects rarely seal by 
the public. The highlight Is the Book of 
Kings made for Muhammad Juki, one 
of the great Persian manuscripts of the 
15th century, to Sep 13 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
wvwJtayward-gallery.org.uk 
Bruce Nauman: spanning the career of 
the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and indudes sound and 
video Installations; to Sep 6 

National Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Venice through Canaletto’s Eyes: 
taking the form of a journey along the 
Grand Canal, this display brings 
together 23 paintings and drawkigs of 
the artist’s native city, mainly drawn 
from British collections; to Oct 11 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tet 44-171-300 8000 
Chagall: Love and the Stage. A series 
of monumental mural paintings created 
in -1920 for the State Yiddish Chamber 
Theatre in Moscow forms the 
centrepiece of this exhibition. Shown 
alongside are preparatory drawings 
and sketches; to Oct 4 

Tate Gallery 
Tat 44-171-887 8000 
Patrick Heron: b.1920, Heron is one of 
the leading figures of 20th century 
British art He led the development of 
abstract art in Britain wfth his stripe 
paintings produced in the 1950s. This 
display includes around 80 paintings, 
from the 1930s to the present; to 
Sep 6 


■ DUSSELDORF 

CONCERTS 

Tonheile 

Los Angeles Philharmonic conducted 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert HaH 


■ LUCERNE 

CONCERTS 

I n ter na tional Festival of Music 
Tet 41-41-226 4400 
wwwJjicemeMuslc.ch/ 

9 Amsterdam Baroque Orchestra: Ton 
Koopman conducts works by Mozart 
With soprano Lisa Larsson. contralto 
Elisabeth von Magnus, tenor Paul 
Agnew and bass Klaus Mertens; Sep 6 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: Andrew 
Davis conducts works by Ravel, 
Mozart, Walton and Elgar. With pianist 
Richard Goode; Sep 7 

9 Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
Daniel Barenboim conducts works by 
Strauss, Berg and Tchaikovsky; Sep 11 

• Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra: in 
works by Honegger and Bruckner. The 
conductor is Herbert Blomstedt; Sep 8 
9 Royal Concertgebouw Orchestra: 
conducted by Rlccardo Cbaffly in 


works by Debussy and Var&se. With 
soprano Sarah Leonard; Sep 5 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 
Fundaca6 a la Caixa“ 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 
Lucto Fontana (1899-1968): 
Retrospective of the Italian pioneer of 
conceptual and multimedia art. which 
emphasises the contrasts within his 
work; to Sep 13 

Museo National Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 

Tel: 34-1-467 5062 
Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Includes biographical material 
and examples of the different forms in 
which Lorca worked - including 
theatre, music and the visual arts - 
with friends and coBaborators including 
Falla, Dad and Bunuel; to Sep 21 

Thyaaen-Bome m taza Museum 

Tet 34-914-203 944 
Paul Klee (1879-1940): retrospective 
comprising over 100 works, Including 
. private and public loans; to.Oct 12 

■ MARTIGNY 

EXHIBIT ION 

Fondation Pierre Gianadda 

www.gtanaddecMndex.html 
Paul Gauguin retrospective: organised 
to mark the gallery's 20th anniversary. 
More than 100 works have been 
borrowed from public and private 
collections from around the world; to 
Nov 22 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 
Haus der Kunst 

Tel: 49-89-211270 
Expressionists: the Buchhelm 
Collection. Wideranging display of 
works assembled by the painter and 
novelist Lothar-GOnther Buchhelm over 
the past 50 years, includes works by 
Kirch ner, Schmldt-Rottiuff, Corinth, 
Beckmann and Kokoschka, as wall as 
early watercolours and graphics by Dix 
and Grosz; to Oct 18 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
Vilhelm Hammershol (1864-1916): 
Danish Pafrrter of SoFitude and Light 
Retrospective seen In Copenhagen and 
Pais last year, comprising 60 works by 
this relatively unknown contemporary 
of Munch. Includes portraits and 
landscapes as wed as Interiors, many 
of which depict the rooms of his 
Copenhagen home; to Sep 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
wvmjnetmuseum.org 
9 Louis Comfort Tiffany: celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the artist’s 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection, includes 
leaded-glass windows and lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery. 
A selection of drawings wBI also be on 
display; to Jan 1 
9 Sir Edward Bume- Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist comprising 
more than 200 works, including 
tapestries and jewel lay as well as 
paintings. A second generation 
Pre-Raphaelite, Burne-Jones also had 
a lifelong working relationship with 
Wilfiam Morris, for whose firm he 
worked as a principal designer; to Sep 
6, then transferring to the UK 

Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjnomeorg 

9 Ateksander Rodchenko (1891-1 956): 
first major US retrospective of the 
most important Russian artist of the 
period following the 1917 revolution. A 
founder and leading theorist of 
Constructivism, Rodchenko abandoned 
the traditional mediums of painting and 
sculpture in favour of experimental 
forms, photocollage and graphic 
design. The show presents 300 works 
created between 1915 and 1939; to 
Oct 6 

• Bonnard (1867-1947): previously 
seen at London’s Tate Gallery, this 
major retrospective includes more than 


100 paintings: landscapes, still lifes, a 
series of nudes, and several 
self-portraits; to Oct 1 
9 Love Forever - Y ayoi Kusama, 
1958-1968: display of works by the 
Japanese artist (b.1929), who came to 
prominence in the late 1950s, whHe 
living and working in New York, with a 
series of large-scale monochromatic 
paintings called Infinity Nets. Following 
her return to Japan in the early 1970s 
Kusama was largely forgotten in the 
US. This display includes installations 
and a film as well as paintings, 
sculptures, photographs and collages; 
to Sep 22 

• Tony Smith (1912-1980): Architect 
Painter, Sculptor. Includes some 50 
paintings and 50 drawings, as well as 
plans, sketches, photographs and 
models of architectural projects. 25 
large-scale steel sculptures are on 
display in the Sculpture Garden, while 
a temporary exhibition of monumental 
works is installed at selected public 
sites in Manhattan, in collaboration 
with the Public Arts Fund; to Sep 22 

Whitney Museum of American Art 

Tel: 1-212-3272801 
Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist, including 
loans from Europe and Japan. The 100 
works on display encompass all 
phases of Bottiko’s career, from the 
late 1920s to 1970; from Sep 10 to 
Nov 29 

OPERA 

New York City Opera, New York 
State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 
www.nycopera.com 
9 Partenope: by Handel. Directed by 
Francisco Negrin and conducted by 
George Manahan. Lisa Saffer sings the 
title role; Sep 11 

• Tosca: by Puccini. New production 
by Mark Lam os, opening the Opera’s 
1998-1999 season. George Manahan 
conducts and the cast includes 
Isabelle Kabatu, Anotonlo Nag are and 
Mark Deiavan; produced in association 
with Glim merg lass Opera; Sep 10 


paintings, drawings and jewellery; to 
Dec 1 


m PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 
Mus6e du Louvre 

Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

9 Astronomy and Astrology in tine 
Islamic World: display of instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers 
between the 8th and 15th centuries, 
shown alongside a selection of 
everyday and religious objects 
decorated with astrological designs; 
to Sep 21 

• Bassano and His Sons: works by 
the Venetian painter and his sorts, with 
whom he established a very successful 
workshop. The display brings together 
works owned by the Louvre with loans 
from other French museums: to Sep 21 

■ PROVIDENCE 

EXHIBITION 
The RISD Museum 
Gifts of the Nile: Ancient Egyptian 
Faience. Display of ceramics, known 
as faience, a mixture worked by the 
Egyptians and regarded by than as 
magicaL Brings together over 200 
works, Including statuettes of kings 
and gods, animals, and inlaid boxes 
ranging over 5000 years. Includes 
works borrowed from public and 
private collections in the US and 
Europe; to Jan 3 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 
Borghese Gallery 

Bernini, the Sculptor. The Beginning of 
Baroque Art in the Borghese Family. 
Brings together pieces belonging to the 
Villa with loans from abroad. Including 
the famous Hermaphrodite from the 
Louvre. Includes self-portraits and early 
pieces, as well as paintings by 
Lanfranco; to Sep 20 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

EXHIBITION 

San Francisco Museum of Modem 
Art 

www.sfmoma.org 

Alexander Calder (1898-1976): around 
250 works, among them some of the 
best examples of Calder’s formally 
innovative sculpture. Alongside the 
mobiles and stabiles are selected 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 
Suntory Hall 

Tel: 81-3-3584 9999 
9 Japan Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Gianluigi 
Gelmettl in Rossini's Petite Messe 
Solennelle: Sep 6 

• Japan Shinsei Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Antonelio Allemandi in 
works by Rossini; Sep 5 

• NHK Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Chung Myung-Whun in 
works by Messiaen, Schechedrin and 
Tchaikovsky. With violin soloist Maxim 
Vengerov: Sep 10 

9 Yomiuri Nippon Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Gilbert Varga 
in works by Ravel, Bartok and 
Tchaikovsky; Sep 1 1 

EXHIBITIONS 
Metropolitan Art Museum 

Tel: 813-3823 6921 
The Carmen Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection: touring show of 94 
paintings, ranging from the 18th 
century to the early 20th. Highlights 
Include 19th century Spanish works 
and works by American painters. Also 
on display are recently acquired works 
by Delaunay and Braque; to Oct 4 

Museum of Contemporary Art 

Tel: 81-3-5245 4111 
At the End of the Century: One 
Hundred Years of Architecture. Touring 
exhibition reflecting on a century of 
dramatic change; to Sep 6 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Gallery of Ontario 
Tel: 1-416-979 6656 

• The Courtauld Collection: 81 works 
on loan from London by artists 
including Manet, Degas, Monet, Renoir 
and Cezanne. Highlights Include 
Manet's La dejeuner sur I’herbe; to 
Sep 20 

• Victorian Fairy Painting: exploring 
the fascination with fairies and the 
supernatural which took hold of artists 
and writers in Britain from the early 
19th century to the outbreak of the 
First World War. Includes works by 
Turner, Landseer, and Richard Dadd; 
to Sep 13 

Royal Ontario Museum 
Tel: 1-416-586 8000 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. North American 
tour of selected objects from the V&A’s 
collection; to Sep 13 

■ TURIN 

CONCERT 
Lingotto Fiero 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 
by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 
Schoenberg and Bruckner Sep 7 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 
Woff Trap 

Tel: 1-703-218 6500 
Monsters of Grace: multimedia 
collaboration between composer Philip 
Glass and theatre director Robert 
Wilson, to be viewed through 3-D 
glasses; Sep 9 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

9 Artists and Avant-Garde Theatre in 
Paris: exhibition exploring the dynamic 
relationship between the visual and 
performing arts which developed In 
Paris in the 1880s and 1890s, when 
theatres like the Theatre de L'Oeuvre 
produced new plays and original prints 
were commissioned to decorate 
theatre programs; to Sep 7 

• Manet. Monet, and the Gare 
Safrrt-Lazare: places Manet's famous 
painting in a context provided by 
works by other artiste and a group of 
related drawings, prints and 
photographs: to Sep 20 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-rnat susannajtistinOfLcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tet 31-20-664 6441 
e-mail: artbaseOpl.net 
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Wall Street 

It’s a turn for 
the worse, stupid 

Richard Waters wonders where to find 
a refuge in these troubled times 


London 


I n the end, it's all about 
profits. That was the 
message this week from 
Peter Lynch, the leg- 
endary mutual fund man- 
ager who helped turn Fidel- 
ity into a giant. And if that 
is the case, then the nasty 
turn taken by US stock 
prices suggests that Ameri- 
can investors are beginning 
to get a very bad feeling 
about what is going to hap- 
pen to corporate earnings. 

Wall Street may have sum- 
moned up enough enthusi- 
asm for a half-hearted rally 
on Tuesday, but there was 
no mistaking the overall 
direction: down. By early 
yesterday afternoon, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age looked to be heading for 
a loss of about 5 per cent for 
the week. It lost about the 
same the week before. 

Further sickening lurches, 
such as the 6.4 per cent drop 
on Monday, could be in store 
as investors continue to 
reconsider their once rosy 
view of future profits - 
something that Alan Green- 
span, the cautious Fed chair- 
man. has been urging them 
to do. 

According to Lynch, share 
prices have gone up 54-fold 
since the end of the second 
world war, while earnings 
have gone up 60-Fold. Share 
prices may rise faster than 
earnings over extended peri- 
ods - as they have in the 
past three years - but. 
sooner or later, the two 
move back into equilibrium. 

Earnings have certainly 
risen strongly in the 1990s. 
providing one of the main 
sources of fuel for the bull 
market. According to First 
Call, a company which 
tracks corporate profits, 
earnings have climbed at an 
average rate of 7 per cent a 
year over the past three 
decades: since 1991. though, 
they have far eclipsed that. 

Things have now taken a 
turn for the worse. The 
Asian slump last year helped 
bring earnings growth for 
US companies in tbe first 
half of 1998 almost to a halt 
Then the stock market con- 
soled itself with the thought 
that profits would bounce 
back again in the second 
half of this year. 

Suddenly, Wall Street does 
not seem so sure. Russia has 
little direct impact on Corpo- 
rate America, but the shock- 
ing financial collapse in Rus- 
sia last month touched off a 
wave of concern that the 


All about profits 
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next dominoes to fall would 
he in LatLn America - a 
region that matters far more 
to American profits. About 
21 per cent of US exports go 
there - more than the 14 per 
cent that go to Asia. 

And as more emerging 
markets stumble, the devel- 
oped economies of the US 
and Western Europe may 
find it increasingly difficult 
to avoid a recession. 

This is the real concern 
that lies behind Wall Street’s 
unease. A month ago, the 
word “recession'' was seldom 
heard: US economists now 
talk of it as a serious possi- 
bility. US companies gener- 
ate 70 per cent of their prof- 
its at home, and another 17 
per cent in Western Europe. 
The safety of these profit 
havens may be in jeopardy. 

The impact can be seen 
most clearly in the share 
prices of companies that rely 
on the emerging world for 
their profits, and in those 
which are particularly sensi- 
tive to a domestic downturn. 

The former camp includes 
Coca Cola and Citicorp. The 
soft drink maker and the 
banking group attracted a 
substantial following on the 
belief that their powerful 
brand names and extensive 
presence in the emerging 
world would translate into 
fast growth. Coca Cola is 
now down 30 per cent from 
its peak, while Citicorp has 
tumbled nearly 50 per cent 

The latter group includes 
domestic banks, whose earn- 
ings would be vulnerable to 
credit losses in a recession. 
The share prices of banks as 
a whole have fallen by a 
third since July. 

What refuge is there in 


The minnows are drowning 

But Philip Coggan dredges up hope for tiddlers 


They were small and could 
not hope for help and no 
hetp came. 


W H Auden 
was not 
renowned 
as a stock 
market 
investor, but he could easily 
have been describing the 
plight of the UR smaller 
company. After the share 
price rally at the end of the 
early 1990s recession, each 
successive revival has 
petered out 

Once again, during the 
1998 bear market smaller 
stocks are about as popular 
as a bouquet of flowers at a 
hay fever convention. 

While the daily move- 
ments In the blue chip FTSE 
100 index have seized the 
headlines, smaller stocks 
have received a tearful bat- 
tering. By Thursday night 
the FTSE SmallCap index 
had fallen 26 per cent from 
its May 26 peak. 

It has been virtually 

Small and getting smaller 
FTSE Extras rabased 
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such troubled times? Those 
companies whose earnings 
are best insulated from the 
harsh economic winds, per- 
haps - or whose share prices 
already reflect little expecta- 
tion of rising profits. 

That might include local 
telephone companies and 
electric utilities, demand for 
whose services remains 
fairly constant, whatever the 
economic conditions. Auto- 
mobile companies, on the 
other hand, would suffer in a 
downturn - but their share 
prices seem to reflect much 
of that concern already and 
so may have less far to falL 

And what about the com- 
panies that never had any 
profits to lose in the first 
place? Internet stocks were 
the wonders of this spring 
and early summer, lifted by 
the enthusiasm for the new 
medium - even though most 
of them had never earned a 
profit The deflation that bas 
hit the stock market has cer- 
tainly let the air out of the 
tyres of some of these com- 
panies. 

However, the “blue chips” 
of the internet industry, 
companies like America 
Online and Amazon.com, 
have held up pretty well. 
Yahoo may have fallen 
nearly 30 per cent from the 
peak - but if you had bought 
the shares this time last 
year, you would still have 
more than trebled your 
investment. 

Dow Jones bid Average 

Monday . 7.539.07 - 51231 

Tuesday 7.827.43 + 28836 • 

Wednesday 7,78237 - 4536 

Thursday 7,68232 - 100.15 . 

Friday ‘ 
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impossible for small cap 
investors to find a safe 
haven. Since the index peak 
on May 26, only 21 of the 
SmaDCap's 500 or so constit- 
uents have actually riser in 
price. About 350 have fallen 
by more than 20 per cent 200 
have suffered a 30 per cent 
plus decline. 

Bill Mott, head of UK equi- 
ties at Credit Suisse, says: 
“What really caused the 
turnaround in smaller stocks 
was the sudden rise in inter- 
est rates in June. It is gener- 
ally perceived that smaller 
companies are more sterling 
and interest rate sensitive 
than their larger brethren. 
Since that fall, the situation 
has been compounded by 
fears of deflationary pres- 
sures from south east Asia, 
Japan and Russia. What we 
thought was a short term 
setback has been turned into 
. a general rout.'' 

Economists have been 
reducing their UK growth 
forecasts for 1999, and that 
has douded the outlook for 


smaller stocks, which 
are heavily weighted in 
cyclical industries such as 
engineering. 

The FTSE 100 contains a 
bigger weighting of multi na- 
tional stocks and defensives 
such as utilities. 

According to John Evans, 
a partner at Aberforth, tbe 
smaller companies specialist: 
“The market is now Indicat- 
ing that there’s going to be a 
much harder landing than 
was anticipated at the start 
of the year.” 

The rather cloudy outlook 
for smaller companies has 
unfortunately occurred at a 
time when investors are ner- 
vous about all types of risks 
because of tbe crisis in 
emerging markets. At such 
times, the illiquidity of 
smaller stocks counts 
against them. Winterflood 
Securities, the specialist in 
smaller company stocks, 
reports that turnover has 
been very low. with volatil- 
ity discouraging investors. 

“In a poor equity climate. 
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Highlights of the week 
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Change - 
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FTSE 100 Index 

51 67 JO 

*82.4 . 

81783 

4711.0 

GtaM market turmofl 
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2ZT% 

128 

Urn to ntal detanto stoc 

Barclays 

. 1230 

-185 

1996 

1068 

Russian losses 

Batten 

122 

+19 

249% 

98% 

Hopes of strong results 

Btyant 

. «?. . 

.48 

155% 

76% 

Sector to farcer 

Capita enup 

486% _ 

-97 

626 

264% 

Ferns of ecoootnlc downturn 

Carcfo Big 

. .. .1!?. 

-14% 

222% 

87% 

Warning 

land Securitas 

*•_ 

+61 

1190 

800 

Broker comment 

Logica 

1580 

-252% 

2312% 

802 

Mgtiy-wahod IT sector Ms 

Orange 

673% 

-138% 

. 820 

.209% 

Fears of big stake sale 

Persimmon 

157% 

+18 . 

259% 

138% 

Bood resets 

Reed bit 

_ 484 . 

+54 

730 

430 . 

Hopes of strong growth 

Rittan. , _ 

227% 

♦67% 

246% 

105 

Bid 

Sdroders 

1290 

-210 

yim 

913% 

Man fears 

SMI Transport, 

. am % 

+45% 


.312 
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Hetp: but small companies have got the boot many times kom 


Investors haven't wanted to 
get involved with smaller 
stocks. There has been a vir- 
tual buyers strike and mar- 
ginal selling has had a big 
effect on prices.” says Mott 
Fund management group 
Gartmore says it has sold 
S-10 per cent of its smaller 
company holdings over the 
last three months. 

But the big tell in share 
prices has created opportuni- 
ties. Predators are now 
prowling the sector in search 
of bargains: yesterday TLG 
(the former Thorn Lighting 
Group) received a bid from 
Coopers Industries and 
David Brown, the engineer- 
ing group, accepted an offer 
from Textron. Both the bid- 
ding groups are from the US. 

Meanwhile. UPF. a vehicle 
ehagsis maker, agreed to be 
taken over by Hartrade. the 
venture capital group, in a 
sign that venture capitalists 
now believe the market is 
undervaluing smaller stocks. 
A steady stream of takeovers 
and buy-outs could belp put 
a floor under smaller com- 
pany share prices. 

At the same time, many 
smaller company directors 
have been showing their 
confidence in their pros- 
pects. and their surprise at 
depressed share prices, by 
buying stock in the market. 
On Wednesday, for example, 
directors of Roxspur, Hick- 
son International and Para- 
gon were all reported to be 
buying. 

A recent Merrill Lynch 
survey found that there are 
more than six directors buy- 
ing for every one selling, the 
highest ratio recorded since 
the data started to be com- 
piled in 1986. 


Some investors are already 
looking foT bargains. “In 
selected areas, smaller 
stocks now offer outrageous 
value" says Mott. “You can 
find stocks which yield more 
than gilts, have strong cash- 
flow and balance sheets and 
where the trading outlook is 
dull rather than awful," 

For the private investor 
who cannot be bothered to 
scan through smaller com- 
pany accounts, there could ^ 
be another way of playing a ■jRs 
small company recovery. 


I nvestment trusts in the 
sector now stand at 20 
per cent plus discounts. 
On top of the tells in 
their underlying assets, this 
has led to some very big 
declines in share prices; 
Fleming Smaller Companies 
is down about 37 per rent 
from its 52-week high. 

Of course, even if the 
optimists are right, there is 
no need to hurry. World 
markets continue to he 
highly volatile. Wall Street 
followed its second biggest 
one day points drop with its 
second biggest rise this 
week. But that rally petered 
out. as so many have since 
mid-July. 

Latin America edged 
closer to becoming the latest 
region to plunge into crisis 
this week, with the Colom- 
bian peso devaluation fol- 
lowed by downgrades of the 
foreign currency debt of Bra- 
zil and Venezuela. And Mal- 
aysia's significant retreat 
from the free market system, 
creating severe problems for 
the holders of some unit 
trusts. These are very risky 
times. 

phiIip.coggan»i FT.com 
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THEMED INVESTMENT MEANS 
DISCARDING SOME OLD IDEAS. 


Serum are recognised a* one of rhe 
UK pioneers of ihemed investment. Our 
EquiSar Fund is proof of the success of j 

this radically different approach. It has ^ 
delivered top quamle performance in 


its sector over one year and since its launch in 
August 1996’. For more infonnation about 
^ Sarasin and themed investment, please 
$£ write to us or call Christopher Pease on 
++44 171 2460390. 


Sarasin 

Global Thematic Managers 
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H ow bad will it be? We 
can scarcely have 
been surprised, so 
ter, by the correction 
suffered by the obviously 
overpriced western stock 
markets. 

We could still be shocked, 
however, by the eventual size of 
the telL The German market has 
already slumped by 22 per cent 
in about six weeks. 

The Goldilocks scenario was 
wonderful while it lasted, but it 
was always deeply flawed as the 
basis for long run stock market 
gains. 

It relied upon the suppression 
of inflation in the developed 
countries through the 
competitive impact of cbeap 
manufactured imports asd the 
weakness of commodity prices 
(especially that of oil). 

Those imports were bound to 
undermine corporate profits in 
important sectors, which is why 
stock market leadership, 
towards the end of the bull run, 
was narrowly focused in certain 
technological and financial 
sectors which for a while seemed 
immune. 

As for raw material prices. 

I their weakness bas inevitably 
undermined the finances of 
many developing countries, and 
the travails of Russia, 

Venezuela, Brunei and many 
other states have quickly 
weakened the international 
financial system. 

Share prices have drifted a 
long way from underlying fair 
value. This is hard to pin down, 
but it is clear from the charts 
that the angle of advance of the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 


Barry Riley 

Porridge for the bears 

A payoff is coming for a long series of distortions 


steepened sharply from 1995 
onwards. If the Dow falls back to 
the p re-1995 trend (In a scaled-up 
re-run of what happened after 
the 1987 crash) we could be 
talking about 4300 rather than 
the current 7,800, let alone the 
mid-July peak of over 9300. 

The UK market did not rise 
quite so aggressively, but a 
similar fallback to the long-term 
trend could imply 4.000 against 
5300 now and tbe high of 6,179 


value-seekers. But there is not 
yet despair. Some investors are 
still showing profits in this 
calendar year, and the bulls 
comfort themselves that, so ter, 
the US and European economies 
still look reasonably strong, 
even though worldwide growth 
forecasts have been slashed from 
4 to 2 per cent so far in 1998. But 
the problems are coming closer. 

If you listen to the news 
bulletins you may get the 


The Goldilocks scenario was 
wonderful while it lasted but it 
was always deeply flawed 


on July 20. And, of course, the 
eventual absolute bottom is 
likely to be below any trend line. 

Is this too scary? Not 
according to the stock market 
historian David Schwartz (see 
page 2) who says that bigger UK 
bull markets (there was a 110 per 
cent advance by the FTSE 100 
Index between 1994 and 1998) 
have been followed by bear 
markets which have averaged 32 
per cent, if you exclude the 
worst slumps as for various 
reasons exceptional. 

This is not exactly a 
prediction, but there are strong 
historical precedents for a tell to 
perhaps 4300. 

Meanwhile volatility Is high. 
Large dally fluctuations in the 
Indices, with tells or rises of as 
much as 3 per cent in the UK 
and even 6 per cent on Wall 
Street, have been characteristic 
of market tops, when there is 
such a big gap between the 
trend-chasers and the 


impression that this summer's 
slump is somehow all Russia’s 
teult, but the underlying 
problem is a contraction in 
global liquidity. Bull markets 
feed off a tidal wave of credit, 
which cascaded into the 
financial markets until the early 
part of this year. Hedge funds 
and bank proprietary trading 
operations mushroomed in size, 
leveraged through the 
derivatives markets and 
techniques such as the “yen 
carry" trade whereby Japanese 
currency was borrowed at 
minuscule Interest rates and 
invested In high-yielding assets 
outside Japan, including Russian 
debt. 

When the markets are going 
up this dangerous expansion of 
speculative credit proves 
amazingly profitable for all 
concerned. Practitioners believe 
themselves to be tremendously 
clever, and they grab the huge 
profit shares and bonuses which 


support that self-regard. Lending 
banks boast of their brilliant 
combination of low risks »nri 
widening margins. But serious 
distortions can result, and not 
just in tbe stock markets: as 
recently as July emerging 
' market government bonds 
yielding under 6 per cent more 
than US Treasuries were 
regarded as reasonably priced. 

Now, though, such bonds yield 
12.5 per cent over Treasuries, 
according to the relevant J.P. 
Morgan index. 

Risk has been repriced and 
credit providers are sl amming 
down the hatches. Margin calls 
are forcing the speculators to 
sell. The massive repayment of 
those yen loans may partly 
explain the mysterious strength 
of the Japanese currency, 
although this may also signal 
the start of a dollar problem if 
US interest rates are seen to be 
about to fall, and if foreigners 
begin to dump their Wall street 
stocks on a large scale. 

The unravelling has just 
begun. It would be nice to think 
that we will suffer no more than 
a quick correction, but the 
payoff is coming for a long series 
of financial distortions, 
including the Japanese bust, 
which after eight years is still 
largely unresolved, the 
debt-financed Asian boom and 
the consumption-led 
unbalancing of the US 
economy. 

Never mind, one day 
reasonably soon, lower down, we 
will be able to invest with 
confidence again in the stock 
markets. But we had better not 
do so using borrowed yen. 


For an interactive guide to personal finance, visit http://www.FTQuicken.co.uk 
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Value No of 


Company 

Sector 

Starra 

MOO 

dhsctoa 

SALES 





Lloyds Bank 

Bnks 

2,000 

16 

1 

Milner Estates 

Prop 

29.300 

78 

1 

Jersey Phoenix Tst 
PURCHASE 

Und 

63 

1 


Greene King 

Brew 

10,000 

54 

2 

Heweston 

BM&M 

20300 

20 

1 

PflWngton 

BM&M 

100,000 

79 

1 

Stavoley Industries 

DM 

20.000 

19 

1 

Severfletd 

Eng 

10,000 

25 

2 

Toad pic 

EngV 

134.783 

31 

5 

Lorvho 

Ext! 

loaooo 

272 

1 

CGU 

Ira 

2,000 

19 

1 

Baldwin 

LAM 

20.000 

25 ' 

1 

StaWs 

L&H) 

40.715 

39 

3 

Vardan 

LAM 

50300 

75 

1 

West Bromwich Abn 

LAM 

680 

84 

1 

Ambient Media Corp 

Mda 

60.000 

43 

1 

Uberfabrica 

PPAP 

149,586 

26 

3 

Hambre Countrywide 

Prop 

280,000 

258 

3 

Savflta Gordon 

Prop 

50.000 

27 

1 

ASed Carpets Grp 

RafeQ 

197.413 

92 

2 

Brown & Jackson 

RetG 

40,000 

30 

. 1 

Corporate Services 

SSer 

25,000 

45 

1 

Hogg Roblraon 

SSer 

10,000 

22 

2 

British Airways 

Tins 

30.000 

151 

2 

Hansom 

Tms 

1,000,000 

30 

1 

Mersey Docks 

Tms 

4.000 

20 

1 


Compantas must notify tha Stock Exchange wftNn Aw woittng days of a stare 
Paraadion by a cflredor. This Bat cantata al tmnactlora gw^ end AlmJ. 
InckJdhg axarebe of options 0 If 100K attaequendy sakf, with a value owr 
£10,000. IntoonaHon retasod by the Suck Excharne. Shan MN ns onflmy. 
unlaB8 othantae stated. §§-♦- 

Source; SARRA The Inside Track. EcSntxxgh. 0131-J73 7070 
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: profit (Qn) 
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■yet afore 1 64 

Abacus Recmtmert 

SpS. 

An 

174 (UT3 

177 85 

15 15 

Back petal 

HGST Hay 

175 17.1 

1972 1956 

75 02 

BriU Alcratt 

Mad 

Jin 

3JX 235 

848 656 

2.1 15 

GALA 

Cam 

An 

107 7 A3 

1675 12.49 

445 375 

Caste HB 

HseB 

Feb 

0l 3L as 

026L 1.11 

. . 

Bnsfct 

«st 

An 

285 1&5 

245 225 

85 755 

Fteaog Eme^tag 

Mr 

Jurrt 

1295 1925 

0.41 L 058 

- 04 

Gartreore FtoTg 4 

Mr 

Junt 

13671 1155 

272 155 

15 15 

Hotego Bate 

BasG 

MW 

478 352 

185 14.4 

75 64 

MF 

OH 

An 

35 ITS 

16.41 558 

745 75 

(sofen 

H8C 

Jun 

54 455 

325 25 5 

65S 65S 

Jiptter Prinadona 

Mr 

Jin 

700 481 

95 85 

65 65 

UnxPrWJng 

as 

An 

356 251 

135 11.1 

5.1 45 

Maori 

SpSa Ju> 

1056 103 

33.7 335 

26.1 267 

Monsoon 

Re&1 May 

277 254 

105 852 

35 - 

RxfrMHrtl 

SpSV Air 

152 105 

13.18 858 

05 55 

Preston Hortfi End 

AIM 

JUB 

1A4L 0113 

7159L 654 

. - 

Attstwr 

am 

An 

0067 274 

01 005 

01 005 


Last week'S^ interfra rKutts 
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Abbot ffi» Jun 8 j62 7JM 1J) 08 

Aim Mr Julf 11Z5 1M.1 

AMEC Cons Jin 2ZjB «L2 2.1 1.75 

Amoy Con Jun 7£3 EJ£ 4J5 AH 

AMCO AH Jin &3B3 1A2 Z5 2J> 

Ascot DM JU 14.1 133 35 33 

Antonov AMI An 1-flflL 0 l3I3L - - 

Aflielney hflf Juit 9UM&I 

Avonmore Waterford Rffr JiA* 113 274 225 235 

AvonsMe Con An 1.74 137 075 05 

BCH Tns JUS 133 148 235 - 

BCD Techs AM Jun 1-75L 147L • • 

Beadonf Eog An 144. 0303 - 025 

Biotrace ML WC Jun 03 0007 - - 

Bond WJ Software AM Jun Q2M 0179 

Boosey S Hawhes HGST Ain 125 176 228 217 

Bratme (TF & JF) " &g Jin O^ 0219 14 29 

Mention lire Com Jui 0321 0395 12 1.1 

Btmzl PP4P Jon 823 G24 25 23 

Bufort Prop Jun 113 732 1.15 1JS 

Cairo SpS* Jun 131 205 75 53 

Caktertwn Hsa6 Jun 237 133 0.7 04 

Carlisle Prop Jm 0.167 0443 - - 

Catflas DA Jan 207 323 33 325 

Chorion AH Am 0321 048SL 

ctnnh RAB Jun 152 137 33 15 

Churcftfl China HSST Jun 132 237 3.0 43 

OcUhaus LW An 34 142 

Ctydeport Traa Jun 538 4.18 23 1.725 

CMC SpSv An 24.1 15.1 20 13 

Codan Coat Jim 1L 54L - - 

CRH f BUM An 8525 6521 4 345 

CU Env lra nngnt a f OTr Amf 1543 1433 - - 

Darby BMUfl An 13 12 13 12 

DCS SpSV Jun 335 234 125 13 

Delphi SpSv Jun 212 732 235 24 

Dialog Med Jun 639 231 

FdJpse Btovts Heap Am 344 233 132 12 

Edinburgh Income NTr Adt 737 782 Ofl 13 

Ekfos SpSv AnA 2JOL 831L 

Enterprise Ofl OBBJ* Jun 473 1483 OS 6.9 

Praata & General Prop Am 0304 1.13 05 03 

Evans Katsfiaw Dirt Jun 8.12 8.11 55 55 

Fife httow DU An 0305 0312 12 1.1 

Finlay (Amte^ FriPr Jun 839 237 20 13 

Rytng Rowere RatS Juf 23 137 245 245 

frieafly Motels IM Am 834 13 23 22 

Garimore Ftodgbng Wif Junt 13671 1163 13 13 

Grafton BMKM Jun* B.12 7.11 105 85 

Graham BM&H Jun 106 83 21 23 

Guardian IT SpSV Am 236 131 05 - 

Hampden MB Jui 0.129 0503 0.6 03 

Hstford AM Am MOB - 

Hickson WL Own Am 53 43 03 - 

tigtairy Hse. Mad Jun 0335 0716L - - 

Hydro M Eng Jun 017L 0254L 

EC Med Jun 8.11 133 4.1 17 

Mon SpSV Jun 1.16 433 13 23 

Johnson Press Med Jun 243 194 1.15 13 

Jupiter SplH MV Jmf 376.16 3233 332 162 

Kynoch Am 0359L 0242 

London Bridge SpSv Jun 2.71 0383 15 - 

London Fin & kw Unqd Jun 0.166 - 05 - 

MSG Recovery WTIr Anf 11052 732 13 13 

Macfstane PP&P Jun 734 104 158 156 

Manchester & London MV Junt 02B7 - 

Mam* SpSv Jun 1006 103 153 155 

Marchpoie SpS* *1 236 437 03 - 

Matey EOBM Am 201 245 11 2.1 

Marshalls 8K8M Am 193 115 233 15 

Ifalabn RetS All 4.71 1.79 ■ - 

Meggitt Eng Jun 17.7 116 152 15 

MetafTedi hid Ebb Hay 220. OSDS 

IMS Big Jtm 11A 7JI 85 65 

farish Tin Ju4 133 0664 13 13 

Pvk Potaro*: AH Am 0181 0179 325 ID 

Parkwood SpSV Am 0325 0528 06 05 

Partcn a/a Jun 102 9.1 10 25 

Pennine Mm WTT Mr A# 14037 11171 

Periiins Foods nto Am 444 w 13 13 

Perefew m n Cops Am 28.1 213 33 32 

Pilat Tech AM An 0200 0577 - - 

Pittords HOST Jun 0719L 2.1 13 1.0 

Plant & General FdPr Am 13 058 

Prastbuy AH Jun 0933 0113 

Psa, ESS Jin 4.11 435 03 07 

Q AH Am 05B3L 0244L 

Regal H« 2 te UH All 744 441 048 04 

RWarts'3 Wgaith Big Jun 1-54 298 15 13 

Scottish Eastern MV Jui 1533 1408 058 055 

Senior Eng. Eng Jun 243 213 177 1.6 

Sercn Sp» Jun 13J 108 23 23 

Sfeger & Ftader OtfO An 263 212 235 213 

ScyePtsuma Ptsam Am 1D4L 1171. - • 

Sough Estates Prep Jm 435 505 4.12 3.4 

SmtvfS U) PPM* Am* 9*7 612 1516 155 

Sunteigh HGST Jun IL404L 0320 - 

SwaRtoMfieU HGST Am 0624 148 22 33 

Uthna NetMrks ESS Am OS33L 0«4L 

Waterford wedgewmd HnG . jun S3 itu 04 035 

Wembley L8B Jun 111 239L 23 15 

Western Sefectnt AM An 0307 0244 025 - 

Whatman ' Eng Jui 731 827 6.0 52 

WOWS MK Am TI5 1471. 20 - 

VMison Bowden Con An 353 211 43 13 

wason (CORuOy). Cobb Jan . 143 104 15 15 

IFigwa d l a BO U B m far 6* cropn&c period) ‘flbttaods n down set pace per 
ttSB. oEivr tan riband* Mated. Uloa. 1 Kst and mbs per ten. f »» pads ad 
pace. 4 s-oubbi Spies, v US. tete ski can. • PnomiBmSlbn ^ Haoaa 
nine. ▼ Pro fame reams mas pm tea toracuL 

* 3-moott flgns was tz-ffswm 4m 4 imam fens. * i+we* fens. 
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15 as 

21 1.75 
45 43 
25 25 
35 33 


225 235 
075 05 
225 - 


228 217 
14 29 
12 1.1 
25 23 
1.15 135 
75 53 
0.7 04 


20 1.725 
20 13 





BMUfl 

Jim 

15 15 

13 17 

SpSV 

Jun 

355 254 

175 15 

SpSv 

Jun 

2.12 752 

255 24 

Med 

Jun 

659 251 

- - 

Hseg 

Am 

344 253 

132 17 

Mir 

Jutt 

737 787 

05 15 

SPSV 

Am* 

258L 851 L 

- - 

OOP 

Jun 

475 1403 

65 65 

Prep 

Am 

0504 1.13 

05 03 

DM 

Am 

B.12 Oil 

55 55 

DM 

Am 

0505 0812 

12 1.1 

WPr 

Jun 

859 257 

25 15 

Rate 

Juf 

25 357 

2.45 245 

UH 

Jun 

954 15 

23 27 

Mr* 

Junt 

13071 1105 

15 15 

BMUf 

Jun* 

012 7.11 

105 85 

BMUfl 

Jun 

105 87 

2.1 25 

spsv 

Am 

256 151 

05 - 

MG 

Jui 

0129 0503 

0.6 05 

AM 

Am 

0108 - 

- - 
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Directors’ dealings 

At West Bromwich Albion, Joe Brandrick, non -executive 
director, picked up 660 shares at £12758 a share, writes Chris 
HUL 

West Brotn are among several football stocks that have 
performed poorly since coming to the stock market their 
shares have under-performed the market by 36 per cent over 
the last year. This was a late announcement, as the deal 
took place in March. 

Two directors bought at British Airways. Lord Marshall, 
non-executive chairman, acquired 10300 shares and he was 
joined by Derek Stevens, finance officer, who picked up 
20.000. Both deals took place at 502p. 

In the property sector. Milner Estates’ Stephen Jaffe, 
executive director, sold 29300 shares at 267p. He retains a 
holding of 22,752 shares. 

■. Offers for sate, platings & introductions 

Raateftoa S Gmcd E to rata £lOn a a (feting m qan obr of 19.7m diva 0 5fe 


Bids and deals 

Electricity 
groups merge 

T he merger or Southern Electric 
and Scottish Hydro-Electric 
will create one of Britain's 
biggest energy businesses, 
with a market capitalisation of £4.8bn. 
writes Cautam MaJkani. 

The merged group, to be called 
Scottish and Southern Energy, will be 
based at Perth in Scotland and will 
supply 33m customers. 

It will own about 5 per 
cent of the UK's generating 
capacity. 

The deal will give Southern 
shareholders about 55 per cent of the 
combined business and Scottish 
Hydro-Electric shareholders 45 per 
cent. Southern shareholders will 
receive one Scottish Hydro share for 
every Southern. 

Applied Power, the US engineering 
group, is to make its second 
foray into the UK engineering sector 
this summer by buying Rubicon for 
£207 m. 

Rubicon, which fits technical 
equipment into custom-made boxes and 
casings, is being offered 235p in cash or 
loan notes for every Rubison ordinary 
share. However Applied plans not to 
pay tbe 4.9p final dividend proposed by 
Rubicon’s board. 

Johnston Press, tbe regional 
newspaper company, is to buy* eight 
weekly titles from Eastern Comities 
Press for £8m, after being outbid by 
ECN earlier this year for Home 
Counties Newspapers, the group that 
contained them. 


Current takeover bids and mergers 
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The current rate of 
7.25% on balances of 
£5,000 and above com- 
pares extremely favourably 
with the competition. 

Especially when you 
consider we offer instant 
access with no penalties 
or charges, and a choice 
of free telephone banking 
or PC Banking 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. 

The account is simple 
to operate and easy to 
manage. You’ll even enjoy 
the personalised service 
afforded by your own 
dedicated Client Team. 

Just as important 
is the reassurance of 








knowing you’re dealing 
with the oldest Clearing 
Bank in the UK. Bank of 
Scotland Offshore can 
also provide you with 
a full range of other 
banking services and 
International Investment 
Management. 



£5K+ | 

£10K+ 

£25K - £5 OK 

Bank of Scotland Offshore 
Instant Access Savb^s Account 

7.25% 

7.25% 

7.25% 

Nationwide International 

Limited (Overseas instant) 

4.8% 

5.7% 

6.3% t 

Lloyds TSB Offshore Banking 
(Overseas Savings} 

3.50% 

5.00% 

5.35% 

Barclays 
(Offshore Prime) 

3.39% 

4.94% 

5.3% 

Halifax Internationa! (Jersey) Ltd 
Deposit international 

6.05% 

6.85% 

7.30% 


GUARANTEED 

to match rises in Base Rate 


Source: Moneyfads, rates correct as al 20th August 1998 
Based on interest credited annually, ’rate applies from £20K 




For more information 
on the account that’s 
guaranteed to keep your 
savings on the right track, 
ring +44 1624 644040. 
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I t is widely known that 
when heavyweight boxer 
Mftft Tyson was pot behind 
bars he took up the study of 
Descartes, Plato and other 
giants of western philosophy. 

It is less widely known that 
some students of Plato and Des- 
cartes would gtve anything for 
Mike Tyson's supremely pugilis- 
tic brain. 

Since 1887, young gentlemen 
of the Cambridge University 
Boring Club have been strug- 
gling to overcome a philosophi- 
cal problem of essential concern, 
as it happens, to both Plato and 
Descartes. The body can be 
trained as hard as you like. But 
where does the soul at mold the 
sit-ups? How do yon confers that 
metaphysical winning edge - 
the passion of sheer belliger- 
ence? 

All boxers share the language 
of toD. We do the running (road 

work), the hammering of staffed 
horsehair (bag work), and that 
dance of death whereby the 
clever fighter never gets hit 


True Fiction 


Floor those finer feelings 

There’s a bit of Mike Tyson in Nigel Spivey, but he still ended up on the canvas 


(footwork). We skip and sweat 
in Capuchln-style tracksuits, we 
shin np ropes. We renounce sex. 

Bat when we Cambridge chaps 
start sparring among ourselves, 
it is always the same story. A 
punch connects; Rupert puts 
Nigel on the deck. Rupert's 
immediate instinct: extend a 
helping hand. Rupert’s immedi- 
ate words: M I say. Are you all 

rightr 

Hey. Like they say. Yon can 
fake a men oat of public school, 
but yon can’t take the public 
school ont of a man. This year it 
has been different. This year we 
have had Hakkim. 

Hakkim. Nocturnal occupation 
I call bouncer, he refers to as 


security consultant. In the 
recent past he has beau a Brit- 
ish light heavyweight champion. 
Now he has hung op his gloves 
for Hie cause of study and reli- 
gion. His subject is electrical 
engineering, but he Is also going 
for New Testament Greek in his 
spare time. 

1 maintain there is nothing in 
the Bible that prohibits boxing. 
“No, man. You’re wrong there. 1 
just know God don’t like boxing, 
man. rm gonna find the chapter 
and verse for yon, man." 

Anyway, Hakkim agrees there 
is no divine injunction against a 
little sparring now and then. So 
he comes down to help us out. 
He puts on gloves but no helmet 


or mouthguard; In fact, he does 
not care to get out of his blue 
suit and town shoes. He bobs 
and crouches and raises his eye- 
brows and just when a punch 
seems to be planted on him he 
evaporates. Your arm meets 
ether; Hakkim pops up and 
connects with the smart smack 
of leather on flesh. 

Down you go. “You’re not lis- 
tening, man. Told you that 

guard stays up, man, like your 

life depends on it Cause it could 
be your life, man. Now I'm being 
gentle bat that’s not real, man." 

So what is real? The local 
boys, for a start So we go down 
to their gym one night They’re 
town and we’re gown and the 


history of exchanging bloody 
noses . between the respective 
factions goes- back to the early. 
Middle Ages. - ~ 

1 step up to the ring. A steam-- 
tn the eye of-the lanky lad Stand- 
ing in the opposite comer. Has 
he waited on me at some college 
banquet or tugged a forelock 
when I strolled past his herba- 
ceous border yesterday? 

The old problem arises. Body' 
says whirl arms and. scare points 
by damaging this lad's lanky 
corporeal substance. Mind har- 
bours zero reason for wanting 
him- hurt- So I spend the first . 
round in continuous retreat, 
give or take the odd ineffectual 
jab and poke. 


Hnkkim leaps up at the belL 
“Man. What is this? Where’s 
your soul, man?" 

^Fl oa ting, old chap. Quite -ont 
Of It? 1 

“listen, man. You gotta go out 
then.” Hakkim pauses and 
frowns thoughtfully. Then 
hisses; “You got . daughters, 
right? Okay. There's one in your 
corner and that guy is going for 
her. Think it, man. Do some- 
thing about It" • 

Whoosh. Adrenalin invasion. 
Ding-ding and' it to ding-dong. 
This vile scullion, this wretched 
jnndergardener-tnrned-iapist. Is 
in for one heD of a hiding. The 
enraged father .whirls arms tn a 
sadden blind ftzry. Cortesfah co- 


ordinates go flying all round the 
ring. 

aim. What happened to clear, 
open-eyed fury - Mike Tyson's 
.unnerving disposition? Last 
sound registered is. Hakki m’S 
voice crying “Yd!” before dang, 
then skid,- then dump. 

~ No reassuringly plummy tones 
of solicitude, but a weasefly face 

leering down, eager to rain more 

blows; A -hot, wet sensation 
spreading over me and the 
canvas: a 'generous nasal form- 
tain has opened. -As usual - 
among ama te urs - such a scar- 
tot cascade marks the end of a 
contest 

“I was proud of yon, man." 
says. Hakkim- “For 10 SOCOUdS 
there you h««i him on the back 
foot, sum. "The whole two min- 
utes gotta be like that, man. 
Giving it souL" 

I Wiiwfc- Therefore I exist For 
. 10 seconds, it seems, I con- 
quered Hie problem of nrind- 
body dualism. I only wish it had 
not cost ' me the bones tn my 
nose. 



Arcadia 


Mr Badger on the block 

A TB time-bomb threatens cattle, say farmers. Kleran Cooke asks what is to blame 


Mr Badger sat in the old chair , a 
dressing gown wrapped snugly round 
his bulging tummy. Dense clouds of 
smoke erupted from his pipe. Badger's 
kindly, wise brow was deeply furrowed. 

“ The trouble is no one seems to know 
what to do.” he told Ratty and Mole. 
“We are dying of tuberculosis. Farmers 
are getting more and more angry as 
their cows catch the disease. We - poor, 
cuddly, lovely badgers ~ are accused of 
being responsible. 

" The government potters about, order- 
ing report after report It really is the 
most frightful mess." 

With apologies to Wind in The Wil- 
lows by Kenneth Grahame. 


F orget BSE. According to 
Britain's farming commu- 
nity. a far worse disaster is 
about to strike. Bovine 
tuberculosis (TB) is on the 
rampage again, threatening the coun- 
try's 12QJ1Q0 cattle herds and pushing 
an already beleaguered agricultural 
sector over the brink. 

Fanning bankruptcies are increasing 
and suicide rates among farmers are on 
the rise. One argument has it that the 
badger, that wise, paternal creature 
beloved of generations of children, is to 
blame. 

Keith James farms 1.000 acres near 
Leominster in Herefordshire. Grain rip- 
ens under a soft sun. The wind blows 
gently in from tbe Welsh hills. 
Pheasants run helter-skelter down the 
driveway. Rabbits skip into the copse. 
There are acres of vines producing 
some of Britain's best white wine. 

Behind this rural idyll a crisis is 
unfolding. In early 1995. TB was 
detected among James’s 700 cattle. For 
more than two years his farm was. Id 
effect, closed down. Eventually, his 
cows were given the all-clear. 


James recently received another 
notice from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Fisheries and Food (Maff) warn- 
ing of a possible further outbreak on 
his farm. 

“The consequences are devastating. I 
cannot move stock off the land, which 
results in overcrowding and stress for 
the animals. Compensation is inade- 
quate: over the time we were shut 
down with TB. we lost between 
£120.000 and £150.000." he said. 

“We all know the badger is to blame 
but we can't do anything. Many farm- 
ers are facing ruin. BSE is nothing 
compared with this. TB is a time-bomb 
ready to explode throughout the coun- 
try." 

At tbe end of tbe second world war 
bovine TB was endemic in the British 
cattle herd. A progressive slaughtering 
programme was undertaken and by the 
1960s, the disease - extremely painful, 
and ultimately deadly far animals, 
though described as being of negligible 
risk to humans - was confined to one 
small area in the south-west of 
England, near Dartmoor, 

Badgers have long been known to 
have a high incidence of TB. The fann- 
ing lobby says there is a direct correl- 
ation between renewed outbreaks of 
the disease - creeping out of the 
south-west of England into the West 
Midlands and beyond - and the growth 
in badger numbers. 

The People's Trust for Endangered 
Species calculates that between 1988 
and last year there was a 77 per cent 
increase in the badger population, with 
particularly strong growth in the West 
Midlands. 

Britain’s badger lobbyists, well- 
organised and armed with science and 
statistics, say that although bovine TB 
is a serious problem, there is no con- 
clusive proof badgers are to blame for 


the spread of the disease. The badger 
groups - there are more than 00 of 
them - say there is growing evidence 
of badgers being illegally slaughtered. 
Fanners who indulge in such activities 
should be sent to jail, they say. 

A growing body of environmental 
legislation has been introduced to 
ensure tbe badger’s survival. There are 
tough penalties on cruel practices such 
as badger baiting. The gassing or snar- 
ing of badgers is outlawed. Any inter- 
ference with a badger sett, whether in 
a wood or the middle of a town garden, 
is against the law. 

The more this nocturnal creature 
with the shuffling gait and stripey 
snout has been studied, tbe more it ha3 
captured the public imagination. Bad- 
gers are one of nature's great diggers: 
tbe tunnels in one sett totalled more 
than 300 metres, out of which 25 tonnes 
of earth had been burrowed. 

Under old regulations, MafT officials 
could carry out a limited cull of bad- 
gers on an Infected farm. When TB was 
discovered on James’s Herefordshire 
farm, Maff experts moved in to trap 
badgers. James says 95 per cent of 
those caught had TB. 

When the Labour party came to 
office a moratorium was imposed on 
badger culling in any newly infected 
TB areas, pending the outcome of the 
latest in a long series of official reports 
into the problem. 

The National Farmers Union says the 
result has been a dramatic rise in the 
incidence of TB. It c laims that in the 
south-west of England there was a 45 
per cent rise in confirmed TB out- 
breaks in the first four months of this 
year. Growing numbers of farms in tbe 
West Midlands are facing restrictions 
on cattle movement. 

“We can’t just turn our backs on the 
TB issue and hope it will go away," 


Metropolis 

A close shave 
with the 
local culture 

> The best way to see the country, says 
Christian Tyler, is from the barber's chair 

T he door to the Peruqueria Yaz- hotel barber muttered sympathetical 
quez was propped open to let when his western customer, gre 
in the breeze, for the tempera- faced and trembling despite the pint 
ture outside was beginning its yoghurt he had downed for brea 


: / 


says the NFU. “If it is allowed to con- j 
tinue unchecked, the nation's cattle 
population could well be under threat" | 

The badger lobbyists say the problem 
is being exaggerated. Though the dis- 
ease has spread, only a small segment 
of the national cattle herd is infected. 
Despite all the reports and studies, 
there is still no clear scientific proof 
that badgers spread TB in cattle. Over- 
stocking on farms and poor-quality 
grazing could be to blame. 

"There is tunnel vision about the 
problem." says Elaine King, a conser- 
vation officer with the national federa- 
tion of badger groups who did her PhD 
on badgers and bovine TB. "Killing 
badgers is not the solution. When cull- 
ing was allowed it did not hin g to stop 
the spread of TB." 

The latest government-commissioned, 
report recommends a five-year experi- 
ment, culling badgers within desig- 
nated. lOkm-square areas. It is a pro- 
posal opposed by both sides of the 
argument The badger groups say up to 
10.000 badgers will be killed. Instead, 
anti-TB vaccines should be developed - 
for both cattle and badgers. 

James says the proposed experiment 
is a political fudge. He believes the 
government is once again appeasing a 
mainly urban lobby group which 
thinks it knows what’s best for the 
countryside. 

“During tbe five years of the experi- 
ment, bovine TB will keep on spread- 
ing. Increasing numbers of badgers as 
well as cattle are going to die. For 
farmers the outlook is very bleak. Bank 
managers are not keen to lend to 
infected farms and who wants to buy 
land with the stigma of TB over it? The 
whole thing is mad. Completely and 
utterly bonkers." 

Perhaps, on that last point at least 
wise old Mr Badger would agree. 


T he door to the Peruqueria Yaz- hotel barber muttered sympathetically 
quez was propped open to let when his western customer, grey- 
In the breeze, for the tempera- faced and trembling despite the pint of 
ture outside was beginning its yoghurt he had downed for break- 
daily ascent to the high 90s. Inside, fast, crawled into the chair for a 
four barbers’ chairs contemplated a shave. 

mirror of dazzling clarity which ran - A barber in Kuwait provided a useful 
the length of tbe parlour wafl. briefing on employment patterns in the 

“Bum tUa,” the barbers chorused as Gulf states. Baluchis mended the 
a customer entered. “Burn din." said roads, he explained, Sri Lankans and 
the customer. He was nodded into a Fill pinas swept the floors and made 
vacant chair. To his left, barber No.l the beds (when they weren't forced to 
was fussing over the pate of an old sleep in them), Palestinians ran every- 
f ellow whose hooded eyes and face of thing and the Arabs did . . . well, noth- 
carved stone gave him the air of a man ing. 

asleep, or dead. Thai there was the Demon Barber of 

There was a cheep from the corner, .Bozborun, the man with the fastest 
where a baby sparrow sat on a table scissors In Turkey . . . 
under the window. Barber No. 3. who My reverie was interrupted. Barber 
was waiting for a customer, was amus- No 1. a short, balding man with black 
ing himself trying to get the bird to hair and a histrionic manner, had 
hop on to his finger. Instead, it flut- released Stone Face from his chair and 
tered across the room and crash-landed was stamping about the parlour, 
in an open drawer of Implements. The "Seven hundred thousand pesetas!" be 
four barbers laughed, and No 1 made was shouting. "For one ticket!" 
sucking noises in a pretended effort to He came and stood before me. “You 
entice it out understand?” 

“Alemdrft.” asked No 2, from behind “No," 1 said, 
the chair. “France! Seven hundred thousand 

“No, ingl&s . " pesetas! One ticket!" 

“Ah, ingles! My niece has a friend “Football." explained No 2 from 
who is studying English." 

“Really?" said the customer, attempt- ■ ^ baxbCf 111 KllWciit 
ing to convey amazement at the coinci- I 

dence. The sparrow cheeped again from ■ pi OV1 (3.6(1 3. IlSGlUl 
the drawer, and a smell of fish came ■ . 

drifting down the street from the cov- I briefing Oil 
ered market nearby. I _ . _ 

Nothing conveys the atmosphere of a ■ employment 
strange city better than a trip to the I 
barbershop. I pS-tteiTlS in 

Safely tucked behind a white mantle ■ .-t ^ ir . . 

with only his foreign skull protruding. I’ UlG (jrUil S1316S 
the visitor is picking up valuable snip- 
pets of local culture even as the sds- behind me. I twigged. He was talking 
sors fly around his scalp. Apparently about the ’World Cup final, 
occupied and apparently inert; he is all “That’s, er, £2,800," I said. “A lot of 
eyes and ears. Better stm. he is sale money." No l grinned delightedly and 

from criticism. To a barber, it’s all tbe returned to his chair, 

same whether you speak the language In this barbershop quartet, he was 
badly, or not at all. plainly the soloist. He provided tbe 

Barbers comprise a worldwide broth- running recitative In a voice raw with 
erhood whose etiquette and rituals overuse and in an accent more Arab 
seem hardly to vary. From Huelva to than Spanish. His colleagues supplied 
Huhehot, they welcome the stranger the humming chorus, occasionally tak- 
and inaKe him feel . natural, normal, a Ing up the foema or interjecting with 
fellow member of the human race. cries of “ Sombre Gradually, No l’s 

Indeed, it was in downtown Huhehot, expostulations petered out and he fell 
capital of Chinese Mongolia, that 1 to dipping the grey fluff from the head 
became most aware of the precious ref- of Ms next customer, an old man with 
uge provided by the barbershop. In doleful eyes and an upside-down mouth 
these, days, aside from the occasional like a Moppet. 

German or Japanese engineer. Huhehot Silence fell. No l's outrage was now 
saw few foreigners. The stares of-the merely a tremor in the air. Two was 
citizens - baffled, curious and hostile -- intently shaving loose ends from my 
were very irksome and very tiring. scalp with a cut-throat razor. Three 
But once the. foreign object had was bent low over a very bald person, 
bowed its head and stepped inside the Picasso’s doable, tactfully tweaking the 
poky little barbershop, once the sped- odd wisp. Four was resting, 
men had been captured for inspection. At this moment, a mentally handi- 
as it were, and found recognisably capped youth came by and plonked 
human, the small crowd which had himself on the front step. Three told 
gathered drifted away. him to move, and was ignored. Three 

The barbershop of the Lena Hotel in winked at Two, who winked at me. 
Yakutsk was another kind of refuge. Picasso was released. Old Sad Eyes was 
Situated at the end of Lenin Prospekt, released. I handed over 1,400 pesetas 
the Lena was (perhaps still is) the place and was released also. “Burn dfo. " The 
where diamond prospectors, after bird peeped and I squeezed past the 
months living rough in the Siberian youth into the sunshine. 

tundra, would gather to drink “polar . , 

bears", a mixture of vodka and brandy, y. > .-r.r4: -' =; r.-.-fV 

or “sprt", which is raw alcohoL The C7w» Nol24fc 5 Q«2 Ne#B??,6 
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Congratulations to all these companies which recently joined the 2,657 companies already listed on the London Stock Exchange. In doing so they raised over £444 million to help 
finance their future. To find out more about the London Stock Exchange, call our information service on 0171 797 1372 quoting IFT/0998A. 
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